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PREFACE. 


Tue following pages are introductory to an edition 
of the Greek text of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, which 
has been long in course of preparation, and will 
appear as soon as it can be got ready. The 
general object which I have had in view in the 
present, and shall continue to pursue in the suc- 
ceeding, volume, cannot be better stated than in 
the words of the Emir of the Faithful in the 
passage which I have selected for my motto; 
commenter ce livre et en expliquer clairement le 
sens, pour le rendre accessible aux hommes. In 
one word, it is, as far as I am capable of effect- 
ing it, to render Aristotle’s Rhetoric thoroughly 
intelligible. It is a work worthy of all study, and 
one of the very best and completest, and I may 
add, one of the most original and characteristic, 
of this wonderful author’s most original and mul- 
tifarious writings. Explanation in its most com- 
prehensive sense I take to be the first and foremost 
duty of the Editor of an ancient classic, to which 
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all others are subsidiary and subordinate. With- 
out seeking to underrate or depreciate the other 
services that may be rendered towards the eluci- 
dation of a deceased author, who wrote in a lan- 
guage long dead and forgotten by the world at 
large, and surviving only in the thoughts and 
affections of the few who have time or caré to 
devote themselves to the study of it, and with a 
full acknowledgement of what we owe to those 
who have bestowed their special attention upon the 
critical, emendatory, palzographical, philological, or 
grammatical, departments of scholarship, I still can- 
not but think that the highest service that a 
-scholar can render to literature and the unlearned 
is to bring, so as far as that may be possible, the 
great thoughts and great works of a bygone age, 
the representations of a state of feeling, of society, 
and of civilization, far removed from us and now 
hard to realise, within the range of modern appre- 
hension and sympathy, and to make them at once 
intelligible and acceptable. This kind of light may 
be thrown upon ancient institutions and modes of 
thought best it is true by a searching and critical 
history, but in a lower degree and within nar- 
rower limits by a good explanatory commentary 
upon any important and characteristic work. The 
kind of illustration of which I am speaking will 
of course not be confined to a mere verbal or gram- 
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matical explanation of phrase and idiom, though 
that, should certainly not be excluded. It should 
embrace not merely peculiarities of expression cha- * 
racteristic either of the author himself individually, 
or of his age and country, but also all that throws 
light upon the character, opinions, modes of thought, 
of himself and his age, and particularly upon the 
associations by which he was surrounded, the views 
and feelings prevailing in the society with which he 
mixed, which give their colour to his own thoughts, 
views and feelings, and upon which these often 
mainly depend : and this is more especially desirable 
in @ commentary upon an ancient author, between 
whom and ourselves the difference in all these 
points is likely to be very wide. I write this with 
the fullest consciousness of the utter inadequacy of 
my own knowledge and abilities to realise this 
conception of an Editor's duty; and indeed the 
deficiency of our actual knowledge of things and 
events, persons and circumstances, must often and 
in many points interpose an insuperable obstacle 
to any such realisation: still it may be well to 
keep it in view as a standard and an ideal to aim 
at, however far we may fall short in our efforts 
to attain it. 

Judged by the standard of our modern notions 
of its value and importance, rhetoric might seem 
to be a subject rather -below the dignity of a philo- 
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sopher and unworthy of his express notice and study: 
but there were many peculiar circumstances in the 
social life of Athens during the latter part of the 
fifth century, and down to Aristotle’s own time, 
which might well have the effect of attracting 
universal attention to this art. To say nothing of 
its natural and obvious value as a means of attaining 
distinction in public life, it had acquired a purely 
artificial and factitious importance by the ingenuity 
and accomplishments of its sophistical professors, 
who introduced it from Sicily, and established it in 
Greece proper; and especially at Athens, where it 
seems to have entirely superseded for a time the 
earlier system of education. During Aristotle’s 
early residence at Athens, Isocrates and his rhetori- 
cal school were at the height of their reputation. 
The boundless assumption of this teacher and his 
lofty pretensions to ‘philosophy’ and general know- 
ledge, contrasted with the actual reality of his 
literary and philosophical performances, as well as 
the real influence that he had acquired over his 
pupils and followers, seem to have moved the in- 
dignation of Aristotle to such a degree that he set 
up a rival rhetorical school to counteract it, and 
inaugurate a better system. This it was that gave 
him his first practical impulse to cultivate rhetoric 
as an art; and that he retained his likihg for the 
study through life, is shown by the amount of atten- 
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tion that he continued to bestow upon it; for he not 
only seems to have occupied himself through a 
considerable part of his life in collecting the mate- 
rials of the work that remains to us, but also of his 
lost writings, three at least appear to have been upon 
the subject of rhetoric. But he did for rhetoric what 
he has done for so many other branches of know- 
ledge; he imparted to it an original character and a 
new direction, so that in his hands it became a 
system distinct and peculiar, with a new interest and 
value, which I believe I may say with truth no 
succeeding treatise on the subject has ever equalled. 
I may refer particularly in evidence of this novel 
character to the subtle and penetrating observations 
upon life character and manners in the first and 
second books which give a life and interest to the 
work such as no other art of rhetoric can pretend 
to. This and the logical element are perhaps the 
two most characteristic features of the Aristotelian 
system. 

I have endeavoured in this Introduction to 
illustrate to the best of my power, as preparatory to 
the detailed explanation of the work itself, the 
general bearings and relations of this Art of Rhetoric 
in itself, as well as the special mode of treating it 
adopted by Aristotle in his peculiar system; I have 
collected and examined the available evidence upon 
one or two doubtful and obscure questions immedi- 
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ately connected with the subject, such as the date 
of the work itself, the Theodectea, and other works 
upon rhetoric, now unhappily lost, which Aristotle is 
believed to have composed; and have entered very 
fully, as the importance of the subject demanded, 
into the relations which rhetoric 1s made to bear in 
Aristotle's view to the kindred art of logic in its two 
varieties, demonstration or scientific method and 
dialectics, I have given a connected analysis or 
outline of the contents of the work itself; in some 
parts, where the obscurity of the text or the especial 
Importance and difficulty of the immediate subject 
seemed to require it, in the form of a paraphrase; 
herein following the example of that excellent 
commentator Victorius: and with the view of re- 
lieving the commentary upon the text of certain 
notes which might have grown to a length too great 
for the space that could be there allotted to them, 
have thrown a few notices of matters that seemed 
to require longer and more detailed consideration 
into Appendices annexed to the first and third books. 
As a general appendix to the Introduction, and as 
offering a marked contrast to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
and the best representative of the antagonistic system 
and method of his predecessors and the school of 
Isocrates, I have given a complete analysis of the 
rhetorical treatise known under the name of the 
"Pnropixy mpos 'Adekavdpov, a work long attributed to 
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Aristotle and incorporated with his writings, but 
now by almost universal consent ascribed to Anaxi- 
menes. This latter question I have also examined, 
and have offered some arguments in favour of, at 
all events, a suspension of judgment upon a hypo- 
thesis certainly not yet beyond the reach of question, 
or even refutation. It has been my object also to 
show by this analysis what was the true character. 
and what the probable and natural result, of the 
teaching of the systems of rhetoric of this school, 
and the practice they inculcated ; and how far there- 
fore Plato was justified in the views that he held 
of their unscientific character and demoralizing in- 
fluence. 

And now, commending this little book to the 
students for whom chiefly it is intended, and with a 
hearty desire that it may help to throw a little light 
upon a great work in every way worthy of their 
study, but certainly requiring much elucidation; a 
work which, partly no doubt from the want of such 
aids, has been hitherto at least in this country some- 
what unduly neglected by students and scholars, as 
well as Editors, who have been led away by the 
supposed superior attractions of the Ethics and 
Politics into other more flowery paths of Aristotelian 
literature; I will conclude this brief notice of the 
design and contents of this Introduction, and bring 
these prefatory remarks to a close. 

Tronty Cottece, May 31st, 1867. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


ARISTOTLE’S PREDECESSORS. 


THE origin and growth of the art of Rhetoric have been 
traced from the earliest times, by Spengel in his Artium 
Scriptores, a work executed upon the model of, and intended 
to replace, Aristotle’s lost treatise Luvaywy) Texyvar, a collec- 
tion of the preceding ‘ Arts’?; very briefly by Westermann 
in his Geschichte der Griech. u. Rém. Beredtsanskrit. The 
same subject has been treated by myself in a series of papers 
published in the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
Nos. 5, 7 and 9’; and I need not here repeat what I have 
already said elsewhere. 

Rhetoric, as an art—as a faculty or practice it is as old 
as human language and intellect—was born in Sicily, where 
its earliest professors Corax and Tisias practised and taught 
and quibbled : but it was soon transplanted by Gorgias and 
the wandering Sophists into Attica, where it grew and 
flourished in a congenial atmosphere and soil. In a state in 
which public speaking was an indispensable accomplishment 


1 The treatises on the art of rhetoric 2 IT hope at some future time to Te- 
were so called par excellence, to mark publish these papers in a corrected and 
the superiority of this over all other enlarged form, which may serve as 
arts. Isocr. x. 7. Log. §19. al kadov- a further introduction to the present 
pevas Téxvac. work. 
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for a statesman or politician; and at Athens to be a poli- 
tician was the rule rather than the exception; and in an 
unusually litigious society, where every citizen was obliged 
to plead his own cause in the law court, the value of such a 
powerful instrument of self-defence and personal aggrandise- 
ment was of course at once recognised’, and the study 
became so popular that it completely supplanted, as the con- 
servatives of Athens complained, the old-fashioned training 
by yupvaorixn and povoixn, and supplied an education to 
the young men who were preparing for public life. The 
extant notices of the teaching of its professors and of the 
practices which they inculcated, as well as the contents of 
one remaining specimen of their writings, which I shall 
notice more particularly by and by’, the substitution of plau- 
sible and sophistical reasoning for sound logic and scientific 
inquiry, the cultivation of quickness and dexterity and 
address at the expense of veracity and honesty and sincerity, 
their aim being ‘persuasion’ at any cost, to make the worse 
appear the better cause, to pass off falsehood for truth upon 
the hearers by a juggle of plausible arguments—all this 
would: surely seem fully to justify the disapprobation and 


1 “When the only way of address- 
ing the public was by orations, and 
when all political measures were de 
bated in popular assemblies, the cha- 
racters of Orator, Author, and Politi- 
cian almost entirely coincided ; he who 
would communicate his ideas to the 
world, or would gain political power, 
and carry his legislative schemes into 
effect, was necessarily a Speaker; 
since as Pericles is made to remark by 
Thucydides, ‘one who forms a judg- 
ment on any point, but cannot explain 
himself clearly to the people, might as 
well have never thought at all upon 
the subject.”"» Whately, Rhetoric, 
Introduction. The ‘remark’ which 
Whately bas thus expanded, occurs 


in Thucydides 11. 60. Pericles had 
just been laying claim to an equal 
capacity of judging what was right 
and expressing it in words, and adds, 
5 re yap ywods xal ph caddis diddéas dv 
Ucw xal el uh évedunhOn. 

4 In order not to break more than 
is necessary the thread of my story, 
I will reserve the evidences of the im- 
moral tendency of the Sophistico-Rhe- 
torical teaching derivable from their 
own writings for an Appendix: which 
will include an outline of the contents 
of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, now 
generally attributed to Anaximenes, at 
all events the only extant Téx»7 of 
this Sophistical school. 
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noticed the most important and the only scientific part of 
the subject, the theory of proof, and confined themselves 
to suggesting various arts and devices for working upon the 
emotions and affections of the audience, or describing the 
due arrangement of the contents and divisions of the speech, 
and such like comparatively trifling and insignificant mat- 
ters, which are either positively vicious, or at any rate 
unscientific and ‘beside the (real) question’, éw@ rod mpay- 
paros, extra artem—outside the limits of a genuine ‘Art of 
Rhetoric’; of which the proper object is proof, and that 
alone. (1. 1.5.) And all this is fully confirmed by Plato 
in the Phadrus, ce. 50, 51, 56 seq. and elsewhere. 


APPEALS TO THE FEELINGS. 


It may be as well here by the way, though I shall have 
to return to it hereafter, to notice and explain an apparent 
contradiction between Aristotle's theory and practice in con- 
nexion with this subject of the defects of his predecessors : 
for it is quite certain that he does himself dwell in great 
detail upon the various modes of producing certain impres- 
sions on the minds of the audience, and exciting in them 
certain feelings, as of sympathy, compassion, indignation, 
resentment, kind feeling, and others, and that this occupies 
a considerable space in his work and is treated as a matter of 
great importance. The necessity of it is shown principally 
in the treatment of #@0s, and +d@os; that is, in the mode of 
conveying a favourable impression to the audience of your own 
character and intentions, and in inspiring the listeners with 
such feelings and sentiments as are desirable for yourself and 
your own case, and adverse to the opponent. Now this may 
be done in two ways: scientifically, through the medium of 
the speech itself, which is indeed one of the modes of proof— 
of which there are three, wlotets, 400s, and md00s—and 
therefore forms part of the art of rhetoric in its strictest 
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tions. To some extent therefore the study and analysis of 
human motives passions and feelings belong to rhetoric, and 
are indeed an essential part of it: and the rules derived from 
it may be applied through the speech to excite certain emotions 
in the audience: this may however be carried a great deal 
too far: and the fault that Aristotle finds with the Arts of 
preceding Rhetoricians on this point is that they confined 
themselves to this indirect mode of proving their case, and 
neglected the more regular and scientific mode of proof by 
logical enthymeme. (I. 2. 5.) 


ee I 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


From this explanatory digression we now return to the 
consideration of Aristotle's own Rhetoric, and the points 
of difference between his mode of treatment of the subject 
and that of his predecessors. That which gives its peculiar 
and distinctive character to his treatment of Rhetoric is, as 
he himself tells us, that he has established its connexion with 
Dialectics, the popular branch of Logic, of which it is a 
‘branch’ or ‘offshoot’ or ‘counterpart’ or ‘copy,’ which 
enables him to give a systematic and scientific exposition of 
it as a special kind of reasoning and mode of proof: this had 
been totally overlooked by the preceding writers upon rhetoric, 
who as we have seen had confined themselves almost exclu- 
sively to matters outside of the Art, which do not properly 
belong to it. Subordinate to this however, and included in 
it, is another special characteristic which distinguishes his 
work from those that preceded and followed it, though he 
does not himself particularly notice it, the analysis namely 
of human character, motives, and feelings which gives it a 
great part of its value and interest. The adoption of this 
novel mode of treating the subject was in all probability due 
to the suggestions of Plato in the Phedrus, 271 c—272 8, 
273 D, E, where it is pointed out, that as there is a great 
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dinate divisions, and the exemplification of its several eid 
and rérrot, two-thirds of the entire work are occupied; it is 
not until the end of the second book and the commencement 
of the third that the contents of the latter of these, AéE«s 
and rafis, style and arrangement, including the divisions of 
the speech and their appropriate topics—the ordinary subjects 
of the preceding ‘Arts’—are even named. Upon this cir- 
cumstance, it may be mentioned in passing, has been founded 
an argument against the genuineness of this third book. I 
only mention it for the purpose of expressing my strong con- 
viction of the utter groundlessness of any such suspicion. If 
the third book of the Art of Rhetoric did not proceed from 
the pen of Aristotle, all evidence of authorship derived from 
resemblance of style manner method and diction must be 
absolutely worthless’. 


THe MATERIALS OF RHETORIC. 


Leaving for the present the important subject of the 
relation of Rhetoric, as a method or system of proof, to the 
Dialectical, and Demonstrative or Scientific Methods, to be 
reserved for subsequent consideration in more immediate 
connexion with the introductory chapters of the first book, 
we will now pass on to the examination of the rhetorical 
method in respect of its materials, the objects that it deals 
with. 

Rhetoric, like Dialectics, may discuss anything: any 
problem that can be brought forward upon any subject 


1 Another argument against the 
genuineness of this book is derived 
from the entry in Diogenes’ list of a 
work wepl pyropixfjs a. B. which is as- 
sumed (1) to be correct (2) to designate 
our Rhetoric, and (3) to show that 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric consisted of only 
two books. Brandis, in a paper on 


Aristotle’s Rhetoric, in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus, Vol. tv. No. 1., briefly 
argues the question of the genuineness 
of the book, and the probabilities of 
its earlier or later composition than 
that of the two preceding, and decides, 
like a man of sense, for the integrity 
of the work as we now have it. 
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meme, the rhetorical instrument of proof (afotis), is a kind 
of syllogism; and of the second, because the rhetorician has 
especially to take account of “characters and virtues and 
feelings and must know what each of them is in itself and 
its attributes or properties, and what is their origin and the 
modes of their excitement.” Hence also rhetoric, “owing 
either to the ignorance or the quackery” of its preceding 
professors has “assumed the guise of Politics,” and taken a 
place in general education to which it is by no means entitled. 
Now human actions characters and motives, as well as future 
events, and the facts and circumstances of daily life which 
are constantly brought into question, are by their very nature 
only contingent and probable; nothing can be predicted of 
them with certainty; they cannot be reduced to necessary 
laws, or form the subject of necessary conclusions: they are 
essentially ‘probable,’ ecxera, and only ‘usual’ ws émi ro rrodv 
(nothing can be pronounced of them universally), or évdexo- 
peva adAwWS Exevy, ‘contingent,’ ‘admitting of being in more 
than one way, uncertain in the event: and hence rhetoric 
with few exceptions excludes the universal and necessary, 
and deals only with the probable; and this is the essential 
difference between it and the scientific or demonstrative pro- 
cesses. See Rhet. 1 2. 14. The matter of rhetoric, being 
such as is above described, consists in things that we de- 
liberate about, mwepi dv BovAcvdpeba xai réyvas pn Exopev 
Rhet. 1. 2.12; but no one deliberates about that which is 
unalterable or necessary, ‘and can only be in one way,’ ovdeis 
5é BovAeveras.trept rev pn evdeyopévorv arrows Eye, Eth. Nic. 
VI. 2. and so, as before, we conclude that we deliberate rept 
Tov hawvopévwv evdéxecOar audotépws éxew Rhet. 1. 2. 12 
“for about things fixed and unalterable, past, present, or 
future, no one deliberates under that supposition, because 
there is nothing to be gained by doing so.” Ib.’ And con- 


1 Of the subjects which admit, and Ethics, ut. §. To the former of the 
do not admit, of deliberation, there is two classes belong, things eternal and 
an ingenious analysis in the Nicom. unchangeable, as the order of the uni- 
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is xadov, Sixatov, ayaOdv, and the absence of fixed moral 
principles, he proceeds, “In dealing therefore with such 
materials and arguing from such (uncertain) premisses or 
principles, we must be content to exhibit the truth roughly 
(coarsely) and in mere outline’; and, as the materials and 
principles of our subject are mere general probabilities, to be 
satisfied with the like conclusions. And in the same way we 
are bound to acquiesce in the treatment of any (&acroyp) 
subject: for a cultivated intellect (the man of genuine sense, 
enlightment and power of judging, which is conferred by 
education and knowledge of the subject) is shown in looking ° 
for scientific exactness in any branch of knowledge only so 
far as the nature of the subject admits: for it seems to 
be much the same thing to be satisfied with plausible reason- 
ing in a mathematician as to require exact demonstration 
from a rhetorician.” Everything in rhetoric must be intelli- 
gible and popular: no long trains of syllogistic reasoning 
(comp. 11. 21. 3) which ordinary people cannot follow: no 
rigorously exact definitions—this is specially mentioned in 
Rhet. L 10.19. de? S€ volte ixavovs elvas tovs Spous, éav 
Gat wept éxaorou pnte acadgeis pente adxptBeis—but only such 
as are popularly current and recognised: no appeals to the 
axioms or principles of the exact and special sciences, which 
require a special training and study, but only to those uni- 
versal and general principles, which are common to all rea- 


soning, and accepted and understood by all mankind alike’. 


1 To exhibit the facts or phenomena 
in a mere ruugh sketch or outline; 


pow } Td TaabTa Syrew ob pnropixys. 
Cicero, Orat. xxx11I, 117. Erit igitur 


without finishing the picture by filling 
in all the details, raxyvAds xal réry. 

2 To the same effect Hermogenes, 
Téxvn prrop. rept rav ordcewy, sub init. 
Ere Trolyuy dudicBiyrnocs Aoyixhn érl 
pépous ex rdy wap éxdoras xeiuévwy 
vopwy 7 Cay rept rol vopucOdvros &- 
xalov % To0 Kaho 4 Tol cundéporros 4 
xal wdvray dua % Twwv. 7d yap ws 
dAnOGs Te Kal KaGbdou Kaddw } oupdpe- 


hiec facultas in eo, quem volumus esse 
eloquentem, ut definire rem pvossit 
neque id faciat tam presse et anguste 
quam in illis eruditissimis disputatio- 
nibus fieri solet, sed quum explanatius 
tum etiam uberius et ad commune 
judicium popularemque intelligentiam 
accommodatius. de Orat. 11. xxxviii. 
159. Hsc enim nostra oratio multi- 
tudinis est auribus acoommodanda, ad 
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connexion with the growth and development of the vital 
principle or soul pervading the entire animated world, and 
their essence expressed in a transcendental definition : in the 
latter they are described merely as they exhibit and express 
themselves outwardly, and with reference to the occasions 
and circumstances of their excitement, and the objects to- 
wards which they are directed’. téerwy xal yewpérpns dia- 
depovras emitntodct Thy opOnv, o pev yap ep baov ypnoiwy 
mpos TO Epyov, 6 Se ti dotw 4 Toto Te’ Beats yap Tddy- 


Bods. Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 


Rueroric AN ArT OR A Facutty? 


So far we have been engaged upon a comparison of 
Aristotle’s views of the nature and meaning of Rhetoric with 
those of his Sophistical predecessors, and a description of 
some of the leading peculiarities of his mode of treating the 
subject. We will now pass on to the consideration of his 
definition of Rhetoric, and the genus to which it belongs, 
whether science or art, faculty or practice; and compare it 
with other definitions, and other opinions that have* been 
held upon the same subject. 

Rhetoric is certainly not a science. We have already seen 
that when a rhetorician trespasses upon the field of science, 
or demonstration with its regular syllogisms and necessary 
and universal conclusions, he loses his proper character and 
becomes for the nonce a man of science; in this alien pro- 
vince he assumes an alien character. 

According to the point of view from which it is regarded, 


1 See Brandis, tract on the Rheto- 
rio in Schneid. Philol. u.s. p. 27. 
Brandis goes on to compare the two 
lista of rd@y, in respect of the selec- 
tion and mode of treatment of them, 
which occur in the Nicom. Ethics 11. 
4. and the Rhetoric, 11. z:—11, respec- 


tively: and afterwards proceeds to a 
more general comparison of the latter 
treatise with the Ethics and Politics 
in the points where they come into 
contact. On the definitions of Rhe- 
toric, see Trendelenburg on de Anim. 
Pp. 177. 
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Sivayus and évépyeva. Of the former it is characteristic that 
it may be developed in opposite directions, that it is equally 
capable of producing contraries, whereas the developed ac- 
tualised dvvapyis, when it has become an évépyeca, loses this 
capacity, and acquires one fixed direction from which it can- 
not depart. On the difference in this respect between phy- 
sical and mental or moral duvayers, and upon the entire 
subject, see Sir A. Grant, on Ethics, Essay rv’. 

But Art again is twofold; for either it may be regarded 
subjectively, as a és, or state of mind—and this is the view 
that is taken of it in the contrasted definitions of art and 
science, in Eth. Nicom. VI. 3 and 4. where it is divided into 
its two branches, awpaxrixn and zrouptixn*, according as it 


1 See further on this subject the 
note on the definition of rhetoric, in 
the introduction I. 2. 1. 

* The author, probably Eudemus, 
seems in this passage, Eth. Nicom. v1. 
4., to confine the term ‘art’ to rules 
and practice which end in production, 
that is, the fine arts and the useful or 
mechanical arts; which is in fact the 
modern definition of it. This I think 
cannot be really intended: it may 
however be meant to imply that art in 
its strictest sense, xar’ dtoxiy, is to 
be understood in this acceptation. It 
cannot be intended to exclude rpaxrixh, 
for Ethics, Politics, and Rheteric, are 
all practical, and yet all are arts. 
Sciences they cannot be, for their 
materials and conclusions are alike 
only probable, contingent and varia- 
ble, see the def. of éxtorhun, Eth. 
Nic. vi. 3; and as they must be one 
or the other, and they are not sciences, 
it follows that they must needs be arts 
in one sense or other. It is true that 
all arte, even the mechanical, and 
those with them, have sometimes the 
term éxior}un applied to them, as in 
the Nicom. Eth. 1. 1. above quoted ; 


but this is only in the popular sense 
of the word, as applicable to any 
‘branch of knowledge:’ and the dis- 
tinction between émiorhun and réxvn 
is very frequently disregarded, and 
the terms used as convertible both by 
Plato and Aristotle. See for example 
Plat. Phileb. §5. D—60, Polit. 304. B. 
al wepl yxeporexyvlas émiorijar, and 
Arist. Metaph. A. 1. passim. Sext. 
Emp. adv. Math. 11. 6. notices this of 
Xenocrates. Sir W. Hamilton how- 
ever, Lect. on Metaph. 1. 118., look- 
ing merely at the definition of art in 
Eth. Nic. vi. 4., and without reference 
to other and conflicting passages, 
thinks that Aristotle (the definition is 
in all probability not Aristotle’s) means 
to limit art to ‘habit productive :’ and 
goes on, in spite of Aristotle’s own 
words, above quoted, to assign Rhe- 
toric to this ‘ poetic’ division of phi- 
losophy. And Brandis, Handb. &c. 
Aristoteles 1. 147, 8., expresses a simi- 
lar opinion, upon general considera- 
tions and without special reference to 
Aristotle. Nec potest ara non esse, 
says Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 1. 17. 42., 
si ars est dialectice, quod fere constat ; 
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evtiporaras tév Suvduewy bard tabthy oveas, oloy otparnyixny, 
oixovonixny, pytopixiv. Eth. Nicom. 1. 2. 6 (Oxf) 1 1. (Bk.): 
and thus falls under the second head in the general division 
of science or philosophy, viz. mpaxrux?) éruatnum, dirocopia, 
that department of knowledge whose end is practice or ac- 
tion’, So Quintilian, Instit. Orat. m. 18, 2. The passage is 
worth quoting, and seems to me to settle the question, 
It begins with a very clear and concise account of this ” 
threefold division of “arts,” or philosophy, in general, Quum 
sint autem artium aliw posite in inspectione, id est cogni- 
tione et wstimatione, rerum, qualis est astrologia, sed ipso 





the dpyerexrcvixiy réxvn is said 7d 250s 
“wopitew, the inferior and subordinate 
arts only rhy dy. 

1 This division of philosophy and 
Knowledge into Sewpyrix}, xpaxrexr, 
and our, defined severally by 
their rédy or objects, truth, practice, 
and production, * speculative’ ‘ prac- 
tical’ and ‘productive,’ is set forth 
at length in Metaph. E. 1. and assumed 
elsewhere aa the only true and natural 
classification, See the reff. in Bonitz's 
note on 1025. b. 18. In this passage 
however the basis of the classification 
is a different one, viz, the origin or 
cause to which the objects upon which 
the speculation is exercised owe their 
existence. This gives rise toa two- 
fold division of objects of knowledye, 
(1) things. which are entirely indepen- 
dent of human action and human 
power, which are the objects of spe- 
culative philosophy, and (2) things 
whose origin does depend upon human 
will impulse and action, whether they 
terminate in the action or évépyeaa 
itself, as in Ethics, Politics, Rhetoric ; 
or are carried on to an épyo, the 
production of something permanent 
and concrete, as in art proper, Sev 


the commencement of the Nieoma~ 
chean Ethics. The other division, 
which appears incidentally in Top. 1. 
14. 105.8. 20, into Physics, Ethics 
and Logic, which was afterwards gene- 
rally adopted, and became eventually 
the recognised classification, (see Diog. 
Laert. 1. 18, Sext, Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 
1. 13. adv, Matth. vir. 16. Seneca, 
Ep. 89. 8.) is not intended, as Waite 
remarks in his note, for an exact and 
scientific division, but merely as one 
convenient for the use of dinlecticians, 
This Aristotelian division of philoso- 
phy has been criticised and condemned, 
and the entire subject illustrated by 
Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Metaphy- 
sics, Vol. 1. Lect. vit. His editor re- 
marks (p. 114. not. a) that “the 
division of philosophy into Logic, 
Piysics, and Ethics, probably origi- 
nated with the Stoics,” referring to 
Diogenes, and Pseudo-Plutarch. We 
have seen that at any rate it did not 
originate with them. 

On wpats and moingors in the divi- 
sion of the sciences, see some remarks 
by Bernays “‘on the Dialogues of Ari- 
stotle,” p. 58, seq. 
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highest and most universal causes: the order in the ascend- 
ing scale is alcOnous, prmpwn, ewreipla, réxyn, emiorjun. 
Sensation of some kind is the distinctive mark of animal 
life: from sensation, in some animals, arises memory, and in 
proportion to the strength of this faculty is the foree of in- 
tellect and the power of acquiring knowledge. In man, 
memory, by repetition of the same impression, gives rise to 
experience, éyerp/a, and from it proceed art, and ultimately 
science. Experience deals only with individuals, rep) ra xa6" 
éxactov, Tav Kal’ Exacrov éore yvdous, 981. 15.; but collect- 
ing its several memories of the same thing into one sum— 
the common properties being collected, the rest rejected. 
Bonitz.—it forms in some sort a general notion, yet never 
separated from these particulars, nor accurately defined. 
Art is a further process of generalisation from experience, 
“when from many mental impressions arising from ex- 
perience a single universal conception is formed about their 
common properties,” 981. 5. “ For to have a conception that 
such and such a remedy is beneficial to Callias or Socrates 
when he has such and such a complaint is a case of ex- 
perience: but to know that it is serviceable in all like cases 
(marked off from the rest, ddopioOetor) determined under 
one kind is characteristic of art.” Similarly in Rhet. u. 1. 11. 
we are told that art deals with classes (generalises), ex- 
perience with individuals; but of these latter we can never 
attain complete knowledge because they are infinite: and 
the same example is used in illustration. The principle is 
then applied to Rhetoric and Dialectics, 1 8¢ réyvy trav 
xaOérov. Met. A. 1. 981, 16. 

All real knowledge is the knowledge of causes; and it is 
this that constitutes the true superiority of art over expe- 
rience—though in practice the skill derived from experience 
may often be more useful than the rules of art— for empirics 
know the fact (the ‘that,’ 7é 671, that it is so) but not the 
why: but the others, artists and men of science, know the 
why, and therefore the cause.” Hence it is that the master- 
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part of the former. Art and science, as distinguished from 
éutretpia, are found év T@ npewety TO KaBonrov év TH wuyh, TO 
év Tapa ta ToAdd, 0 av ev dracw by évij exeivos TO avro. 
(which may possibly be a reminiscence of Plato; the expres- 
sion 76 év—to auvré is at all events strictly Platonic). In this 
‘rest’ of the universal in the mind—opposed to the xivnots, 
the constant shifting and changing, of the particular and 
phenomenal in nature—the one universal notion gathered 
from the many individuals by abstraction of their common 
quality, art and science have their origin: these two being 
further distinguished by their aim and object, art being 
directed to and employed upon production, epi yéveow, 
which, supported by the authority of Waitz, Comm. p. 431, 
si ad agendum et facicndum pertinet, I will interpret of 
‘practical’ as well as strictly ‘productive’ ends; (see above, 
p. 16. n. 1. p. 18. n. 1.), science upon absolute truth and reality, 
wept TO ov. 

The upshot of all this is, that éurepia is an trrational 
procedure; manifests itself in a merely mechanical mode of 
operation, working like a machine, and displaying a skill 
which results from nothing but habit and association, and is 
acquired by mere repetition; that it deals only with indi- 
vidual cases, and never rises to general conceptions or rules ; 
or at least if it ever does form a gencral notion, this is never 
separated from the particular objects nor accurately defined ; 
and as particulars are infinite and phenomena changeable 
they cannot in themselves convey any certain knowledge: 
art is a systematic rational, (werd Aéyov) procedure, or fixed 
intellectual character and tendency (Arist.), governed by 
general rules derived from experience, guided by general 
principles which are carried out in practice; its end and 
object is either action and practice, or the production of 
some concrete and permanent work. When it is said, as 
both Plato and Aristotle do say, that art implies a knowledge 
of causes, which as Aristotle tells us again and again is the 
characteristic of science or éxtornun properly understood, it 
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short of this is a mere éwrrespia, an acquired dexterity or 
knack. 

And all this may be applied to determine what Aristotle's 
meaning 1s when he calls Rhetoric an art. In fact we may 
infer it from his own words at the commencement of the 
treatise, I.1.1,2. where it is implied that Rhetoric may be 
made an art, because it can be systematised (odo7rovetv) and 
rules laid down to direct practice towards the attainment of 
a given end, namely to prove or seem to prove any point’; 
which agrees preciscly with the views of the nature of art 
in general which we have already gathered from his other 
writings. 

Another definition of art which became popular im later 
times—Quintilian says of it, Inst. Orat. 11. 17. 41, that it 
was ab omnibus fere probatus—from its celebrity and some 
difficulties that attend the interpretation of it, deserves a few 
words of notice. It is attributed by Sextus Empiricus, 
Pyrrh. Hypot. 111. 188 and 251, to the Stoics, and, so far at 
least as the word xaraAmis is concerned, is expressed in 
their technical phraseology. Sextus repeats it several times 
in the course of his works, sometimes in the naked form 
cvoTnpa &€K KaTaAnewr, sometimes with the addition of 
ovyyeyuuvac ever, and in a passage adv. Math. B. arpés ‘Prop. 
§ 10, at full length, thus: waca téyvn ovornpa éotw &x 
Katadn env ouyyeyupvacpevwy Kxai emt Tédos evypnoTOY Te 
Bip AapBavovtwy tHv avadopav. This, or something like it, 
is translated by Quintilian in the passage already cited, 
artem constare ex perceptionibus consenticntibus et coexer- 
citatis ad finem vite utilem. This however is at all events 


1 What he says is, that it may be 
systematised and a way paved towards 
the attainment of its objects, because 
it is certainly pussible to discover the 
causes and the means of the success 
which rhetoricians meet with, whether 
they speak at random, without any 
care or training at all, or frum an ac- 


quired habit. That is to say, that 
the modes in which their object is 
attained may be disovvered, and re- 
duced to general rules, which again 
may be applied to practice: and these 
ure the various modes of proof, logical 
and ethical, which are the very body 
or soul of the art. 
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ordine, efficiens, ‘a faculty attaining its end by a systematic 
method, which he says is equally applicable to Rhetoric with 
the preceding. 

In Cicero de Oratore, 1. 20. 92., Charmadas, the Academic, 
is made to give the following definition of art, que cognitis 
penitusque perspectis et in unum exitum spectantibus et 
nunquam fallentibus rebus continetur. This is the Platonic 
conception of a genuine art, and of course therefore cannot 
be applied to such a pursuit as Rhetoric which deals only 
with probabilities. Antonius notices this, c. 23. § 108, 9; 
admitting that by such a definition rhetoric is necessarily 
excluded from the sphere of art: but if we substitute a less 
rigorous one, a generalisation, viz., with a technical designa- 
tion, a system of rules classified for application to practice, 
derived from the observation of clever and well informed 
men upon the usages and methods adopted by speakers in 
their ordinary practice'; he thinks that rhetoric may still 
retain the place that it has always held in popular estima- 
tion, as a member of the great family of Arts. Further on 
in the same work, c. 42. §§ 187, 8., a good summary account 
is given of the way in which art acts in combining and 
generalising and reducing to rule and system, and so 
making practically applicable, the scattered and desultory 
observations of phenomena already noted and existing in 
various departments of nature and human speculation, as 
grammar, music, geometry, astronomy, rhetoric; que rem 
dissolutam divulsamque conglutinaret et ratione quadam 
constringeret. 

The entire subject of rhetoric as an art is ably discussed 


1 Quintilian 11. 17. 5. styles this 
reducing rhetoric to mere ‘observa- 
tio ;’ but it seems in fact to mean a 
great deal more: and I think that the 
interpretation I have given in the text 
to the words ab hominibus callidis ac 
peritis animadversa ac notata, verbis 


designata, genertbus illustrata, parti- 
bus distributa, does not go beyond the 
import of them when fully developed, 
though that meaning is certainly 
rather vaguely and rhetorically ex- 
pressed. 
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list of definitions of the ancient rhetoricians from the earliest 
times down to his own, with critical remarks upon the 
defects and general bearings of them. He says he has 
selected only the most remarkable and those which have 
been most discussed; to go through them all was neither 
possible nor necessary for his purpose. This last observa- 
tion may be applied to his own list, and I will follow his 
example by exercising a judicious selection out of his some- 
what miscellaneous assortment of those that are most charac- 
teristic and due to the best known authors. A few com- 
ments and two or three corrections of careless misstatements 
are all that will be necessary in addition’. 

The views of the originators of the art, Corax, and Tisias, 
upon its nature and object may be gathered from Plato's 
description of the account Tisias gave of the rhetorician’s 
functions, Pheedr. 272. p, 273. A. and from a notice in Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric. 11 24. 11. it appears that Corax’ ‘art’ was 
completely occupied with the analysis and exemplification of 
the single ‘topic’ of 7d eixds or the probable; of which 
Aristotle gives a specimen, and adds that the topic is neither 
more nor less than Tov 7rTw NOyov KpelrT@ Tovey, in other 
words, to subvert truth and justice. It will appear from 
this that, whether they actually adopted it as a definition 
or not, persuasion at any price, To 7rei#ecy without restriction 
or qualification, was their motto and their declared object; 
and ‘the art or faculty of persuading’ continued throughout 
to be the definition employed by the sophistical school of 
rhetoricians down to the time of Isocrates, and this it was 
that gave it its highly immoral character. This definition 
was at all events assumed by Gorgias the pupil of Tisias, 
He styled rhetoric wevBots Snutovpycs ‘the artificer of per- 
suasion, as we learn from Plato’s Gorgias, 453 a. 465 A. 
To the latter passage Quintilian alludes, Inst. Orat. 11. 15.18. 


1 I have treated the same subject in the Journal of Classical and Sacred 
of the ancient and some modern defi- _ Philology, Vol. 11. No. 5. p. 161—-169, 
nitions of rhetoricin a paper published to which I will here venture to refer. 
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it on moral grounds. Persuasion is not peculiar to rhetoric. 
Verum et pecunia persuadet, et gratia, et auctoritas dicentis, 
et dignitas, et postremo aspectus etiam ipse sine voce, quo 
vel recordatio meritorum cujusque, vel facies aliqua misera- 
bilis, vel forme pulcritudo, sententiam dictat. § 6. quoting 
illustrative cases, amongst them the famous one of Hyperides 
and Phryne (to which the forme pulcritudo refers), and 
commending Gorgias and Theodectes for their addition of the 
qualifying ‘dicendo’ to the then current definition. §§ 7—10. 
But even this is insufficient; for it includes processes and 
influences which are not within the sphere of rhetoric; as 
those employed by meretrices, adulatores, corruptores. [This 
is going too far: so far as these ‘ persuade by speaking’ they 
use rhetorical methods.] It is open also to another objection, 
that the genuine orator does not always succeed in per- 
suading ; whereas this form of the definition makes success 
essential to the art. Aristotle’s modification of it, as we shall 
see by and by, removes this defect. 

Plato’s opinions upon rhetoric as it was understood and 
practised in his time have been already incidentally noticed. 
An art which he did not recognise as such he was not likely 
to take the trouble of seriously defining. He has it is true 
given a contemptuous description of it, which may pass 
for a definition, in the Gorgias, viz. that it is no true art at 
all, but a mere knack, or empirical habit, or routine, an 
eumetpia or tptBy (‘usus, Quint. 11. 15. 23) a process of 
‘flattery,’ the object of which is to tickle the ears, to gratify 
and unfairly influence a popular and unintelligent audience: 
but Quintilian is so scandalised at the notion that an enlight- 
ened philosopher like Plato could have taken such a view of 
his favourite study, that he indignantly rejects this interpre- 
tation of Plato's opinions as a mistake arising merely from 
ignorance of what he has actually said. If those who have 
asserted this, he says, had not contented themselves with a 
few extracts unskilfully selected from the Gorgias, and had 
given themselves the trouble of referring to Plato's other 
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element in an education for public life. There is nothing 
very explicit in the Republic on this subject: what we do 
find there represents the old opinions as still strong in his 
mind. Compare for example 1. 365 D, where Adimantus is 
made to say, in the true Platonic spirit, of the rhetorical 
instruction, elal re mevBods Sidacxaro, coplay Snunyoptany 
re xal Sixavucny Sidovtes, &€ dv Ta ev trelcopev, Ta 58 Braco- 
peOa, os wrcovextovvtes Sixny pn Si:dovac: or the contrasted 
pictures of the lives and characters and pursuits of the philo- 
sopher and politician, Rep. Bk. vL, and the corresponding 
ones in the Thextetus, in which the results of the education 
for public life consisting mainly in a rhetorical training are 
made to appear at a most manifest disadvantage; or again 
the @dzras 7nddvat AGyous of the Theetetus, 175 EF, which is 
very far from being descriptive of a scientific or even 
genuine artistic process. Look again to his latest work the 
Laws, where we find (XI. 937 D.) the reassertion in a sum- 
mary way of all the old objections against the rhetorical 
education and practice. To what extent the use of rhetoric 
may be admitted into the art of government we learn from a 
passage of the Politicus, c. 42. 303 E seq. He here allows of 
a parenetic, hortative kind of discourses, homilies in fact, 
to be used under the direction of zrodstixn, the royal or 
master art, whose office it 1s to prescribe to its subordinates 
(just like Aristotle’s apytrexrovixn) to each its several func- 
tion and limit, so that there may be no confusion or inter- 
ference, but that each may act in its proper sphere, and all 
together form a harmonious and systematic whole. As it is 
to be applied to the mob, to keep them in order and per- 
suade them to virtue, it must be of a purely popular cha- 
racter, 5a puOoXoyias, moral instruction conveyed by way of 
fable and parable, not scientific or didactic, yn dia Sdayjas. 
But surely this is something very different from an ‘art of 
rhetoric.’ 

We now come to Aristotle, who, as we have already 
seen, modifies the sophistical definition in one important par- 
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master of them: exact science alone deals with the uni- 
versal and the necessary. Quintilian criticises Aristotle’s 
definition of rhetoric, 1. 15. 13., in these terms: quidam 
recesserunt ab eventu, (give up the position that success 
is neccessary to an artist) sicut Aristoteles, qui dicit : rhetorici 
est vis inveniendi omnia in oratione persuasibilia. Qui finis 
et illud vitium de quo supra diximus [persuadent enim dicen- 
do, vel ducunt in id quod volunt, alii quoque, ut meretrices, 
adulatores, corruptores, § 11.” Of the force of this I have 
already given my opinion: but the fact is that Aristotle's 
definition is really open to Quintilian’s censure in this point, 
for it does leave out the qualifyimg ‘in oratione’ or ‘in di- 
cendo, which Quintilian has wrongly introduced. He is 
indeed unusually careless in this chapter.] habet, et insuper 
quod nihil nisi inventionem complectitur, qua sine elocutione 
non est oratio. That is to say, that it includes first too 
much, and then too little. The second objection is no doubt 
well founded: but we have already seen the reason of Aris- 
totle’s omission. In the first two books he takes no account 
of anything but the various modes of proof, which, as he 
justly says, do really constitute the essence of persuasion ; 
the style, ornaments, arrangement, and delivery, though in 
themselves important enough, are by comparison mere acci- 
dents. The effect of this modification of the old definition is 
to withdraw the notion of the art in some degree from the 
exclusively practical application of it encouraged by the 
sophistical school, and to fix the attention rather upon its 
theory and method; in short it tends to a more scientific 
treatment of the subject. 

Quintilian also cites another definition of rhetoric by 
Cicero, from the de Invent. 1. 5, 6. which stands side by side 
with the one before mentioned, hanc oratoriam facultatem in 
eo genere ponemus, ut eam civilis scienti# partem esse 
dicamus: corresponding herein with Aristotle who speaks of 
it, Rhet. 1 2. 7, as a mapadvés re tis Suadrextinns Kal rhs 
mwept Ta 70n mpaypateias jv Sixatovy éote mpocayopevery 
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advocate” are to be interpreted as implying that rhetoric ia 
‘the art of proving, the definition is faulty, for it makes no 
distinction between rhetoric and logic. 

I will conclude this part of my subject with the words of 
Bacon, who takes a very different view of the office and 
functions of Rhetoric from that of any of his Classical prede- 
cessors. ‘The duty and office of Rhetoric is to apply Reason 
to Imagination for the better moving of the will. For we 
see reason is disturbed in the administration thereof by three 
means; by Illaqueation or Suphism, which pertains to Logic; 
by Imagination or Impression, which pertains to Rhetoric ; 
and by Passion or Affection, which pertains to Morality. 
And as in negotiation with others men are corrupt by 
cunning, by importunity, and by vehemency; so in this 
negotiation within ourselves men are undermined by Incon- 
sequences, solicited and importuned by Impressions or Ob- 
servations, and transported by Passions. Neither is the na- 
ture of man so unfortunately built, as that those powers and 
arts should have force to disturb reason, and not to establish 
and advance it: for the end of Logic is to teach a form of 
argument to secure reason, and not to entrap it; the end of 
Morality is to procure the affections to obey reason, and not 
to invade it; the end of Rhetoric is to fill the imagination to 
second reason, and not to oppress it: for these abuses of arts 
come in but ex obliquo, for caution.” Adv. of Learning, 
‘Bk. 11 Vol. 111. p. 409 seq. de Augm. Scient. vi. 3. Vol. 1. 
p. 671. Ellis and Spedding. Ed. 


Date oF ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


So far we have been engaged upon the consideration of 
the general characteristics of the Aristotelian rhetoric, and 
have pointed out the peculiarities which distinguish his man- 
ner of treating the subject from that which was adopted by 
preceding and subsequent writers: we will now proceed 
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certain that the final publication of the work did not take 
place till the second residence of the author at Athens. 
The latest historical events alluded to in the Rhetoric are 
(1) 11. 23. 6. an embassy to Thebes on the part of Philip, the 
Thessalians, and the rest of the allies, to induce the The- 
bans to grant Philip and his troops a passage through their 
territory into Attica, which occurred in 338 B.c. shortly before 
the battle of Cheronea—this is satisfactorily made out by 
Spengel in a tract published at Heidelberg, 1844. specimen 
Comment. in Arist. de arte rhet. L. 11. c. 23. and Max Schmidt. 
op. cit. p. 16: and Dionysius commenting upon this passage 
says, Epist. ad Amm. c. 11. p. 740, Reiske, 6 5€ ypovos ovtos, 
év & Ditirmos nkiov OnBalous emi tiv “Artixny avT@ Sobdvat 
SioSov—and (2), 11. 23. 18. the alliance which all the Greeks, 
with the exception of the Lacedwmonians, made with Alex- 
ander after the death of Philip in 336 B.c, here called xowvy 
eipnvn. This discovery is again due to Spengel, who proposes 
the explanation in another Specimen Comment. in Ar. libros 
de a. Rh., published this time at Munich, in 1839. Spengel 
adds, as a note in the margin, hoc quoque exemplum post 
illud tempus ab Aristotele Rhetoricam elaboratam esse docet. 
It seems to me that this is going too far: nothing can be 
fairly inferred from the reference except as to the date of pub- 
lication. His general conclusion, stated in another and more 
recent paper upon Aristotle's Rhetoric, published in the 
transactions of the royal Bavarian Academy, Munich 1851, 
p. £2, is that the composition of the work may he assigned to 
somewhere about B.c. 330. The other reference in 1. 24 8. 
to ‘Demosthenes’ policy’ which Demades said was the cause 
of all the mischief, is most likely also subsequent to the battle 
of Cheronea in 338, and would so far coincide with that of 
Ur. 23.6; but may likewise possibly indicate some previous 
policy of Demosthenes, as that which he followed in promoting 
the Olynthian war; and is therefore not quite so trustworthy 
as the other. 

As these are the latest events which are referred to in 
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with the substitution of Icoxparny for BapBapous as it stood 
in the original, and which Diogenes, apparently by a lapse 
of memory writes Zevoxparny, confounding times and persons ; 
Athenus, Deipn. 11. 60. D.E, who tells us that one Cephiso- 
dorus or Cephisodotus, a pupil of Isocrates, was constrained 
to take up the cudgels in his master’s defence, and to write 
four books xara ’Aptotorédous, from which Stahr very fairly 
infers that Aristotle must have written something about 
Isocrates and his rhetoric to call forth all these books; Cicero, 
in various places, the most important of which is De Orat. 
11, 35. 141., which helps to fix the tame of Aristotle’s early 
rhetorical studies to the later yeurs of his first residence at 
Athens, neque vero hoc fugit sapientissimum Philippum, qui 
hune Alexandro filio doctorem accierit &c.; and lastly Quin- 
tilian who quotes the verse of the Philoctetes, and tells us in 
addition that Aristotle set up a rival school of rhetoric in 
the old age of Isocrates, his rheturical lectures being given 
in the afternoon. 

From all this it may naturally be inferred that this was 
the period at which Anstotle’s attention was first directed 
to the study of rhetoric, and that the indignation which he 
felt at the undeserved popularity of Isocrates whom he looked 
upon as the perverter and corruptor of the genuine study of 
rhetoric, as one who by confining himself to the least im- 
portant branch, the epideictic, and teaching his pupils 
merely to turn phrases and round periods instead of instruct- 
ing them in the essentials of the art, exercised a malignant 
influence upon education in general—and this view was 
certainly well founded—that his indignation, I say, at all 
this induced him to set up a rival school in which rhetoric 
should be philosophically and systematically treated, for the 
use of which he may have drawn up a body of rules and 
precepts taking the form of an art of rhetoric. This is per- 
haps the ground of the opinion expressed, but with no reason 
assigned, by Niebuhr, Roman Hist. Vol. 1. not. 39. that 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric is one of those works of which the ‘ first 
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know from Quintilian, Iv. 2.32., was to be found in Isocrates’ 
Téxyvn.—which is really liable to the charge: some of the 
other alleged satirical references have been examined by 
Schmidt and Brandis, ll. cc., and justly pronounced free from 
this imputation. ‘here is absolutely no doubt upon the 
point; Spengel, Schmidt, and Brandis are all agreed about 
it; only the first of the three insinuates that as we have not 
Isocrates’ art actually before us, and cannot therefore verify 
all the allusions that may be made to it, it may be dangerous 
to draw rash conclusions as to the non-existence of certain 
covert inuendos against it which may possibly lurk under 
general criticisms. However the absence of any evidence of 
ill feeling in the work itself, and the existence of it as an 
actual fact at an earlier period are perfectly reconcilable in 
themselves: and the former not only shows a humanity and 
courtesy and easy good temper on the part of Aristotle which 
it seems to me appears in all his Ethical writings at least, 
Ethics and Politics and Rhetoric, but may also incline us to 
adopt the later date for the composition of the Rhetoric, 
during his second residence m Athens. Nor is the early 
rivalry and opposition to Isocrates and his teaching in any 
way inconsistent with the almost universally favourable 
notices of him in the later work on Rhetoric, as Spengel has 
remarked. I have already observed that his antagonism was 
directed against his system of teaching and its mischievous 
results: to the merits of Isocrates’ style, and the art on 
which it was founded, Aristotle never could have been insen- 
sible, and the care with which he had studied Isocrates’ 
speeches is shown in the multitude of illustrations which he 
derives from them: and it is these and these alone that have 
attracted his approbation. 

The fact is that although, as I am fully persuaded, 
Aristotle was a thoroughly kindly and good natured man, 
still it cannot be denied that a certain literary pugnacity ' 

1 He says himself, arguing perhaps mpayya worecoOar rh» Shrnow, adda 
from himself, de Cel. 294. b. 8. rao —-xpds Tov rdvavrla Aéyorra. 
yap huiv rotro otvnbes, wh wxpds 7d 
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de Augm. ur 4. (Vol. 1 p. 568, Ellis and Spedding’s Ed.) 
and elsewhere; or finally gives vent to the following piece of 
gratuitous spite, de Augm, 11, 4. sub init.; Qua in re Aristo- 
telis confidentiam proinde subit mirari, qui impetu quodam 
percitus contradictionis et bellum universe antiquitati indi- 
cens, non solum nova artium vocabula pro libitu cudendi 
licentiam usurpavit, sed etiam priscam omnem sapientiam 
extinguere et delere annisus est—we merely presume that, 
blinded by a prejudice hastily taken up from a very ineomplete 
acquaintance with Aristotle's writings, derived itself proba- 
bly in a great measure at second hand from the schoolmen, 
and from his experience of the bad effects that had followed 
from the abuse of his method, showing themselves in the eor- 
ruption of Natural Philosophy and the construction of worlds 
out of Categories, he took a very inadequate measure of 
the moral character as well as the acquirements of his 
greater prototype, and attributed to him most groundlessly 
feelings and motives which were at least as alien from 
Aristotle’s temper as from his own’. The same hasty pre- 
possession has been taken up in like manner by Montesquieu, 
whether derived from Bacon, or from his own independent 
judgment. He makes in the Esprit des Lois, xxix. 19. the 
following, which I must be permitted to call, very foolish 
observation. Aristote voulait satisfaire tantét sa jalousie 
contre Platon, tantét sa passion pour Alexandre. There is 
only one more passage that I will bring forward on this 
subject, which however is neither unimportant nor unin- 
teresting; and that, because I really think it settles the 
question as to the feeling which Aristotle entertained to- 
wards his master whilst controverting his doctrines. It is 
taken from Joannes Philoponus’ reply to Proclus on the 
subject of the Eternity of the Universe, in which he tells 
us that Proclus in his defence of Plato's Timmus against 
Aristotle’s objections, after enumerating, with citation of 


1 What shall we say for instance of Bacon's treatment of his contemporary 
Gilbert? 
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is indeed mentioned as the author of a lively companion, 
Rhet. m1. & 3., but it is probably not the orator who is 
meant. If indeed it were intended for the great orator, to 
mention him in such a way, to cite such an extremely un- 
worthy and insignificant specimen of his powers and nothing 
else, would be almost as unaccountable as not to mention 
him at all’. According to Brandis, Handb. Aristoteles, 1. 63. 
Demosthenes is named only once by Aristotle, and that is in 
Rhet. 11. 24. 8, where a charge brought against his policy by 
Demades is cited as an example of the fallacy ‘post hoc 
propter hoc’, the interpretation of werd as if it were da. 
Brandis remarks upon this that there is nevertheless no 
single trace of any enmity or ill will between them’. Schmidt 
on the other hand, u.s. p. 19, with much less reason and 
probability attributes this silence to political animoasity. 
‘Aristoteles, Macedo, infestum animum etiam in_ hostem 
oppressum deponere non potuit,...... Demosthenem per omnem 
vitam wqualem eodem aut supercilio despexit aut silentio 
pressit.. Credat Judeeus. 

Before leaving this subject we must not omit to notice 
the attempt made by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his first 


1 Spengel says very coolly. Auffal- 
lend bleibt es, dass er fiir Staatsrede 
den Demosthenes ganz vernachlis- 
sigte, aus ihm ist kein einziges Bei- 
spiel angeflibrt ; and that is all. Trans. 
Bav. Acad. u. 8. p. 21. note. 

2 The name Demosthenes occurs 
three times in Aristotle’s Rhetoric ; 
Brandis of course supposes that only 
in one of these cases is the Orator in- 
tended. Of the two others, the one 
quoted in the text is supposed by Vic- 
torius and commentators in general to 
designate the Athenian general whom 
we find in Thucydides employed in 
the Peloponnesian war: of the other, 
IL. 23. 3. % wept Anyoobédvous dixy xal 
Tay dwoxrewdyrwy Nixdvopa, as we are 


absolutely ignorant of the persons 
and circumstances of the case, who 
Demosthenes was, who Nicanor, and 
what the &8lcy, nothing whatever can 
be determined—see Buhle’s note—It 
seems most probable that the Orator 
is not intended, though Dionysius, in 
spite of Greek and common sense, will 
have it that the reference is to the 
Speech for the Crown. Ep. ad Amm. 
I. c. 12, We learn further from the 
Scholiast on 11. 23. 18. that the words 
cal rd peréxew Tijs ows elpfwns wocety 
7d wpoorarrépuevoy are either a direct 
quotation, or the substance, of a pas- 
sage in one of Demosthenes’ speeches ; 
but the author is not named. 
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The conclusions with which we are more immediately con- 
cerned are as follows. There is at least one unmistakable 
reference to the Poetics, (Rhet. 11. 2. 1404. b. 8. Poet. « 
xxii.) which shows that this book was already written. An- 
other reference, 1. 2. 1356. b. 19, is made to the peOodscd, a 
lost work upon some branch of Logic, ‘ probably occupying an 
intermediate place between analytics and dialectics.’ The 
Topics of course were already completed; and the same may 
be said at least of the Prior Analytics, which are frequently 
referred to directly and indirectly. The case of the Posterior 
Analytics is not so clear. Brandis says p. 26 that as the im- 
mediate connexion of rhetoric is with dialectics rather than 
with analytics (scientific demonstration) we need not be sur- 
prised that there are no direct references to it in the Rhetoric, 
nor conclude on that account that this, or the tract de Inter- 
pretatione, had not been previously committed to writing. 
The list of Categories was certainly already prepared, Rhet. 
11. 7. 1385. b. 5: whether the book was written, is a different 
question which cannot be decided. 

The three other subjects which may be expected to be 
brought into connexion with the treatment of Rhetoric, are 
Psychology, Ethics, and Politics;—and the books, conse- 
quently, de Animé, the Nicomachean Ethics, and the Politics. 
Of the first of these there is no trace in the Rhetoric. The 
wan are treated quite independently of Physics and on 
purely rhetorical principles. ‘The Ethics though not expressly 
named are never left out of sight: the principles appealed to 
are not different: only the popular mode of treatment which 
Rhetoric requires necessitates a different mode of handling 
and a different point of view, as we have before had occasion 
to observe. However as no distinct and decisive references 
are to be found in the one to the other, the comparative date 
of composition cannot be determined: all that can be posi- 
tively pronounced is, that when the Rhetoric was written the 
author had the outlines of his Ethical system already defi- 
nitely settled. 
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but I cannot suppose that Aristotle wrote either eight or 
nine upon the subject. The lists cannot be correct, (see note) 
and one of the errors is probably that of exaggeration of the 
number of works. There are only three of these titles which 
we shall have to consider; two of them represent writings 
which we can with certainty from other authorities assign to 
Aristotle. 

The Lvwvaywy) teyvav in two books according to Diogenes, 
in one according to the ‘ Anonymus,’ (this latter statement is 
confirmed by Cicero, de Orat. 11. 38. 160) is one of these: it 
is authenticated, and its contents described by Cicero im 
three passages, de Inv. 11. 2. 6. de Orat. 1. 38. 160. Brut. 12. 
In the first and third of these he gives an account of its con- 
tents. It was a history of rhetoric from its earliest origin 
down to his own time, with an outline of the several systems 
of each of its professors, so that it would have served as a 
historical introduction to his own art, and doubtless accounts 
for his having contented himself in that work with the 
merest generalities in reference to his predecessors. We may 
also infer from this that it was an earlier composition than 
the extant Rhetoric. This is the work of which Spengel in 
his Artium Scriptores has attempted to supply the loss by a 
collection of the only too scanty notices left us by ancient 
rhetoricians and other authors, Greek and Latin, arranged 
in chronological order according to their contents, and form- 
ing a more or less connected sketch of the early history 


the authority therefore of both or 
either of them we are utterly unable 
to determine, except where they are 
checked by the notices of other and 
more trustworthy writers. One thing 
however at least seems certain: that 
neither Aristotle nor any other human 
being could have written all the works 
that are assigned to him by either of 
the two lists. Fortunately in our 
case, they both agree in mentioning 


the three lost works which we shall 
have to consider. The author who has 
most recently treated this subject, is 
Heitz, in his Essay on the Lost Works 
of Aristotle, Leipzig, 1865. The book 
seems to be intended chiefly as an an- 
swer to the merciless and uncompro- 
mising scepticism of Valentine Rose 
in his two recent works, Aristoteles 
Pseudepigraphus, and de Arist. Libr. 
Ord. et Auctor. 
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and the Art of Rhetoric are neither of them dialogues; the 
Gryllus ¢s, which Cicero never mentions. And this brings me 
to the point which I had chiefly in view in making this digres- 
sion, to show namely that Heitz’s hypothesis, Verl. Schrift. 
Arist. p. 187, that Cicero’s acquaintance with Aristotle's 
writings was confined exclusively to the dialogues, which 
indeed he expresses with considerable confidence’ is totally 
devoid of foundation; and equally so the strange conclu- 
sion, p. 158. that Cicero bloss solche naher kannte die zu 
die verlorenen ziihlen. It appears on the contrary that it 
not only was not confined to the dialogues, but probably did 
not include all of them; for surely if Cicero had been 
acquainted with the Gryllus, imitator as he was of Aristotle's 
dialogues (Epist. ad Div. 1. 9. 23. ad Attic. x11. 19.4), and 
himself the author of a dialogue upon Rhetoric, written 
too aristotclio more (l.c.), he could hardly have failed to 
mention it’*. 

We now come to the second of the lost works on 
Rhetoric, the title of which is given in both lists, and their 
evidence supported by the authority of Quintilian, But 
Diogenes in this case authenticates his title by an actual 
reference to a notice in the work itsclf—if at least, as I 
myself believe, Bernays’ conjecture (Dialoge des Ar. p. 62) is 
well grounded, that the statement in Diogenes, IL. 55, grat 
8 "ApicroréAns Ott erycanpuuar Kal emitadtov T'pvAXov HUpLoL 
toot ouvéyparyay, TO pépos Kal To Tatpl yapitcpevos, is 
derived from the dialogue itself, as seems most natural— 
and Quintilian also seems to have been acquainted with the 
work when he says, 11. 17. 14, Aristoteles, ut solet, querendi 
gratia quedam subtilitatis sue argumenta excogitavit in 
Gryllo, which certainly conveys the impression of personal 
knowledge: the statement is direct, and there is not even 


1 So haben wir allen Grund diesel- 2 On this mos aristotelius see Ber- 
ben als die ihm ausschliesslich zu nays, Dial. des Arist. p. 137. anm. 6. 
Gebote stehenden Quellen zu betrach- with Heitz’s observation, Verl. Schrift. 
ten. Ar. p. 150. 
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upon an entire mistake. Let us see what Diogenes actually 
does say. One would think that Rose could not have read, 
or at least understood, the passage. He begins by giving 
an account of the death of young Gryllus at the battle of 
Mantinea; tells a story about his father Xenophon’s behavi- 
our upon the news of his death; and then continues—I will 
now give his own words—dgyai 8 *AptorotéAns bre eyxapia 
Kat émuradiov T'pvddou puptos Scot cuvéypapay, TO pépos TH 
matpt yapitopevos. [in his Gryllus dialogue no doubt, in the 
descriptive ‘scenery’ of the introduction, as Bernays most 
reasonably supposes.] adAd xai "Eppimrros ev to trepi @eo- 
dpactou xal ‘Iooxparnv dyait I'puAXou éyxapuov yeypadévat : 
and it is this last clause which is the sole basis and founda- 
tion of Rose’s argument—if indeed it deserve to be so called. 
But why shouldn’t Hermippus ‘have written in his life of 
Theophrastus that Isocrates also wrote an eulogy upon Gryl- 
lus’? and what has this to do with Aristotle’s dialogue? 
Rose seems to have overlooked the «al before ”Epsemzos, 
and in some way which I cannot explain to have mixed up 
this last clause with the preceding. He first assumes as 
a fact, without a shadow of a foundation, that Theophrastus 
wrote a dialogue called Gryllus (de Gryllo Theophrasti in the 
first citation can mean nothing but this), which is certainly 
not stated by Diogenes, and I believe no where else— 
Diogenes says only that Hermippus in his life of Theophras- 
tus tells us that Isocrates was one of the very numerous eulo- 
gists of Gryllus after his death—and then infers from the 
supposed mention of it in Hermippus’ life of Theophrastus, 
first, that another of the same name by Aristotle could not 
have existed, and secondly, that Hermippus must have known 
that this assumed dialogue of Theophrastus was in fact the 
same as that which passed under the name of Aristotle in the 
list of Andronicus, that is, Diogenes. How Quintilian came 
to make the same mistake as Diogenes (in v. 22) he does not 
vouchsafe to explain. Heitz who believes neither in Rose's 
conclusion about the authorship of the Gryllus, nor in the 
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and the phrase will therefore mean according to him, “the 
several modes of symmetrical construction of periods (that 

is by the use of dvriMeots, mapicwaots, Tapopoiwars, SuovoTé- — 
Xeutrov) have been enumerated in the Theodectea.” Now 
the first thing that strikes us here is that Aristotle must 
be referring to a work of his own: for his practice is, almost 
or altogether without exception, never to quote another's 
work as an authority, or as containing something necessary 
to the elucidation of the subject in hand, which he might 
himself have supplied, merely for the purpose of saving 
trouble. He refers to authors who have treated of the same 
matters as he is at the time engaged wpon in order to criticise 
them, and to supply their defects, or to represent his own 
opinions and doctrines in favourable contrast. The references 
to Isocrates’ specches and others in the Rhetoric which we 
have previously noticed are of quite a different kind: they 
are illustrations, which Aristotle, departing from the usual 
practice of writers of arts of Rhetoric—exemplified in the 
pntopixn mpcs ’AdXéEavdpov—preferred to draw from the 
known and accredited writings and speeches of others, rather 
than to make them for himself. I am for my own part so 
fully persuaded of this that I shall take it for granted that 
Aristotle in speaking here of the Theodectea means to refer 
to a work of his own. The name is probably analogous to 
that of the ‘Nicomachean’ Ethics, as Spalding on Quintilian 
II. 15. 10. and others’ have thought, assigned by Aristotle to 
the treatise in compliment to his friend and pupil Theodectes 
the rhetorician and playwright; that is, that it was named 
after him, or bore his name: it cannot possibly mean addressed 
to him, as it has sometimes been interpreted. See Buhle, 
Aristotle, Introd. to Rhet. Vol. Iv. pp. 4, 5. Sir A. Grant, 
Essays on Ethics, p. 14. The interpretation of the name 
given by Valerius Maximus, on which he founds a cock and 
bull story justly ridiculed by Spalding will be afterwards 


1 Compare Spengel, on the three Ethics ascribed to Aristotle, Trans. of 
Bav. Acad. 1841. p. 506. 
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be the Theodectea mentioned by Aristotle himself in the 
Rhetoric, whether that be Aristotle’s own work or any one 
else’s, appears clearly from this, that in the Rhet. ad Alex. 
there is nothing whatever resembling in the remotest degree 
an “enumeration of the commencements of periods.” It 
appears also from a reference in Cic. Orat. LVII. 194, where 
Theodectes together with Aristotle and Theophrastus are said 
to have agreed in their views about the use of the ‘ pzean’ in 
rhetorical composition. There is not a word about the pean 
in the Rhet. ad Alex. All that we can gather from it of any 
service to us in answer to the question what is the Theo- 
dectea, and who wrote it, is that the author of this letter 
believed, in common we may suppose with his contemporaries 
or some of them, that Aristotle was the author of a treatise 
that went under that name: and so far this is a confirmation 
of our interpretation of Aristotle’s own words in the Rheto- 
ric. Spengel in the note on this passage in his edition of 
Anaximenes, as he insists upon calling the author of this 
treatise, expresses a very decided opinion that the words 
have no intelligible meaning at all, and therefore that nothing 
whatever can be gathered from them. I am quite prepared 
to admit that the writer of the letters exhibits both ignor- 
ance and folly in a very high degree: but I think nevertheless 
that these particular words have a perfectly distinct meaning. 
They are, IlepurevEn 5é duct rovrois BuBrlocs, dv 7d pév orev 
€wov, [the author is writing in the person of Aristotle] éy tais 
vir’ éuod Téyvais codéxtn ypadhelcass, to 6 Erepov Kopaxos. 
“Herewith you will receive (literally, you will come across, 
light upon,] two volumes, of which one is my own, contained 
(or possibly ‘consisting’) in the art written (addressed) by 
me to Theodectes, [not by Theodectes, an error into which 
Spalding note on Quint. 11 15. 11. and others, Heitz for 
example, see Verl. Schr. Ar. p. 86., have fallen,|] and the 
other a work of Corax.” If dy rais 7. is to be rendered 
“contained in” it is not very good Greek for “an extract 
from”: if “consisting in”, it of course means the whole 
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lenburg produces from Diogenes notices respecting the per- 
sonal habits and studies of Heraclides Ponticus which corre- 
spond so exactly with the allusions of Antiphanes as to leave 
no reasonable doubt as to the person whom he intended to 
represent. We must consequently alter our interpretation 
of the verse in question to “the only man who ever made 
out, discovered the meaning of, Theodectes’ art,” which may be 
supposed to have been obscured by subtleties and ambiguities. 
Westermann in his Gesch. der Beredtsamkeit, § 68. n. 21, has 
a reference to a statement of Eudocia (the learned Empress 
who composed the ‘Iwvia or Violetum, a dictionary of history 
and mythology derived from the same sources as that of 
Suidas) that Theodectes éypawe réyvny pnropicny év péTpy. 
This was not unprecedented, for Evenus of Paros had done 
something of the same kind; Plat. Pheedr. 267. 4.; and if 
the statement be well founded, it would account for a good 
deal of the difficulty which according to Antiphanes attended 
the interpretation of Theodectes’ art. I must add however 
that it seems to stand somewhat in contradiction to another 
extract from the Art of Theodectes, quoted by two anony- 
mous writers on rhetoric, Walz. Rhet. Gr. vil. 33 and vi. 19. 
Spengel, Art. Script. p. 156. not., Rose, Arist. Pseudepigra- 
phus, p. 141, épyov pyropos, ds dyot Qeodéxrns, mpoouna- 
cacGat mpos evvotav, Sinynoacbat pos Twictw, aywilcacbas 
mpos arrodeEwv, avaxeparawcacba pos avayynow: which 
certainly does not look much like verse, but nevertheless 
goes far to establish the fact that Theodectes was the author 
of an art of Rhetoric. 

Subtlety and ambiguity might in fact have been expected 
of him from the references to his works in prose and verse 
which we find chiefly in Aristotle, who very frequently quotes 
him in his Rhetoric, Poetics and Ethics. Hence we learn 
that he was a disciple of the Sophistical school of rheto- 
ricians’, and had adopted its artificial style and crooked 


1 Theodectes was a pupil of Iso- by the former that his character and 
crates, as well as Aristotle, and it was _literary.habits were chiefly determined. 
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The evidence of Cicero as to Theodectes and his writings 
counts for something. Besides the passage already quoted, 
Orat. LVI. 194, in which his Art of Rhetoric is plainly 
recognised by implication, we learn also from the Orator, LL 
172. that he attended the lectures of Aristotle, as supple- 
mentary, I conceive, to the instructions of Isocrates, from 
whom he manifestly derived his rhetorical style and practice. 
Cicero says, Ejus (i.e. of Aristotle) auditor Theodectes, in pri- 
mis, ut Aristoteles seepe significat, politus scriptor atque arti- 
fex. This may probably have been intimated by Aristotle in 
his sketch of the early history of the art in the ovvaywy)) 
Texyvav: at all events there is nothing like it in the extant 
Rhetoric. And finally in c LxIv. § 218, he is again named 
with Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Ephorus, as an authority 
for the use of the pean in rhetorical composition. From all 
which we may certainly conclude, that he wrote an Art of 
Rhetoric, and that Cicero was acquainted with it either at 
first or at second hand. 

Next Quintilian, to whom I have already referred, in 
quoting Theodectes’ definition of rhetoric, which was much 
the same as that of Gorgias, adds, sive ipsius id opus est, 
quod de rhetorice nomine ejus inscribitur, sive, ut cre- 
ditum est, Aristotelis, Inst. Or. 11. 15. 10. From this it 
seems that in Quintilian’s time there was only one Art ex- 
tant, or generally known, under this name: and Spalding 
(not. ad loc.) thinks that he has explained Quintilian’s doubt 
on the subject (as I understand him, for his expressions are 
not quite clear) by his interpretation of the name @eodéxtesa 
on the analogy of Nixoyzdyea, which might mean either 
‘written by,’ or simply ‘bearing the name of,’ Theodectes, 
and in the latter case written by Aristotle. There is nothing 
in this, as Spalding truly says, against the hypothesis of two 
works, one by each of these writers. This explanation is 
adopted by Hettz. Op. cit. p. 86. Subsequently Quintilian 
seems to have made up his mind that the Art belonged to 
Theodectes, de cujus opere supra dictum est. 111. 1. 14 
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of the verse of Antiphanes (p. 23). This is taken from a 
complete essay upon this question of the Theodectea incor- 
porated in his tract on the date of composition of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric pp. 3—13. His primary object is to determine the 
comparative dates of the Theodectea, presuming it to be 
Aristotle’s, and the extant Rhetoric; but before that can 
be done a discussion of the several claims to the work of 
Aristotle and his pupil, and an examination of its nature 
and contents, is a necessary preliminary. He accordingly 
collects all the evidence from ancient authors who have 
touched upon the question, and from this shows first that 
the views of Aristotle and Theodectes differed widely upon 
the subject of rhetoric—this appears in two points; first the 
difference of the definition respectively given by the two 
authors, Theodectes (Quint. 11. 15. 10) adhering substantially 
to the original definition of the sophistical school and his 
master Isocrates; Aristotle altering and improving it by 
‘recedens ab eventu’: and secondly a precept which ap- 
peared in Theodectes’ Art that the ‘narrative’ of a speech 
should be peyadomperns and 7dcta (Quint. lv. 2. 63.) 1s 
censured by Aristotle without naming the author, in Rhet. 
II. 12. 6.—but after all arrives at the conclusion that there 
was only one work called indifferently @Qeodéerea and 7 
@cod. réyvn, the joint production of Aristotle and his friend. 
And this is the way in which he reconciles the conflicting 
statements. Theodectes under Isocratean influences had 
composed an art of rhetoric which he submitted to the 
judgment of his preceptor, who corrected and enlarged it. 
[It would seem however from the preceding that Aristotle 
must have left uncorrected a good deal that he seriously 
disapproved of.] That afterwards in later life, Aristotle, 
when he came to write his own treatise on rhetoric, cor- 
rected (finally, I suppose) the errors of Theodectes, and, 
non admodum sollicitus cujusnam opus putaretur esse, in 
the third book quoted the joint, corrected and uncorrected, 
production as his own! 
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sideration upon the matter, and pronounces, it is hard to 
see upon what grounds, that the clause in question which 
contains the disputed word has been interpolated from the 
margin, where a copyist had set down a gloss of some 
commentator or grammarian, who was comparing [what he 
supposed to be] the Theodectea of Aristotle’. If it were 
Aristotle’s, it could mean nothing else than he had supposed 
it to mean in the other treatise, viz. the quotations from 
his plays and prose writings; for Aristotle would never have 
cited an ‘art’ of Theodectes under such a name, nor one 
of his own, any more than he would have cited his Ethics 
as ta Nixowayea. [I cannot see the force of the reasoning, 
if indeed there be any, here. If the Ethics had been gene- 
rally known by the name of Nicomachean, why should he 
not have employed it to describe them? He had in fact 
no occasion to do so because these were most probably the 
only Ethics in existence during his lifetime, or at any 
rate till his pupil Eudemus wrote the Eudemian. Then, 
and not till then, it became necessary to distinguish them 
by a specific name. But the case of the rhetorical works 
was different. Upon this subject there were most probably 
already two works of his own in existence, the cuvaywyy 
teyvov, and the Gryllus, or sept pnropieyjs; and this at 
least might easily have been confounded with the Theo- 
dectea, if that had been simply called 7 pytopexn or ta 
pntopixa, as Rose seems to suppose necessary when it was 
referred to by Aristotle himself; and at the time when he 
was using the word he was actually writing another Rhetoric 
with no special title at all. I ask, how could he avoid 
giving the Theodectea a distinctive name?] However the 


1 T have given what I suppose to ‘ Aristotle's Theodectea,’ I can only 
be the meaning of the original words presume that the meaning is intended 
which are merely qui compararet as I have rendered it: or perhaps it 
Theodectea Aristotelis. As I under- may be, ‘the Theodectea falsely as- 
stand him to deny altogether the exist- cribed to Aristotle.’ 
ence of such a work as a genuine 
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usually devoted to speculative inquiries: though theoretically 
its province is not confined to any special class of subjects, 
but includes and may deal with every proposition or problem 
that can be submitted to it, even those of science, provided 
they be not treated on peculiar scientific principles (apyat 
iSiaz), and the conclusion be left an open question. The 
arguments of these discussions ought to be reducible to regu- 
lar syllogism, and are always carried on by question and 
answer between the questioner or assailant o émtyerpar, 6 
épwray, and the maintainer of the thesis or respondent 6 
a7roxpwvopevos. Rhetoric again is confined to a particular 
class of probabilities and contingencies, such namely as we 
can deliberate about, things which depend upon ourselves, and 
are in our own power to do or to abstain from, ta éf’ nyiy, 
to effect or to prevent, to thwart or promote; and as these 
are for the most part either human actions or things imme- 
diately depending on them, Rhetoric thus becomes associated 
with Politics, or Ethics, which takes account of men in 
society and as individuals, and analyses their motives, and 
feelings, and actions, their habits and tendencies, virtues 
and vices. Rhetoric, like Dialectics, takes either side of a 
question, and proves the affirmative or negative indifferently : 
and it proves, or tries to prove, its propositions—not merely 
examines or discusses them. And this it does in a continu- 
ous discourse. 

The difference between Logic and Rhetoric has been 
represented by the ingenious comparison of the closed fist 
and the open hand: the reasonings of logic are ‘close’, the 
thoughts compressed, and the style condensed : in rhetoric 
the reasoning thoughts and language are expanded, discur- 
sive, diffuse. This illustration is ascribed by Cicero, de Fin, 
II. 6. 17, Orat. xxx. 113, and by Sextus Empiricus, adv. 
Math. 11. apos “Pyt. § 7, to Zeno the Stoic, and its applica- 
tion explained by both. However its author seems to have 
applied it differently on different occasions, for in another 
place, Acad. Pr. 11. 47. 145, he tells us that Zeno described 
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things ovSév oloy To vroAdaKis uxoverv. In a subject of some 
difficulty and importance, repetition not only enables the 
expositor to illustrate and elucidate his explanations by re- 
presenting the same facts in different language and from 
different points of view, but by familiarising the student 
with unaccustomed conceptions aids in an equal degree both 
the comprehension and the memory of one who is perhaps 
entering for the first time upon a new subject of inquiry. 
Without further preface or apology I proceed to fill up the 
outline by exhibiting in detail the points of difference 
between the three modes of reasoning or proof, by scientific 
demonstration, by the dialectical, and the rhetorical method. 

The difference in the mode of treatment which must be 
applied to the same subject matter by a science’ like Politics, 
and a popular and practical art such as Rhetoric, is very 
clearly stated in Rhet. 1. 4. 4. “To look for an exact enume- 
ration and a regular division into ‘kinds’ of the ordinary 
subjects of men’s deliberations [he is speaking of the ovpBov- 
NeuTixov yévos of rhetoric], and further to enter into every 
possible definition and distinction according to the scientific 
method, would be out of place on the present occasion, 
because this does not belong to an art like Rhetoric, but to 
one more intelligent and true [éudpoveorépas which looks 
into the nature and causes of things, and is therefore better 
informed, and capable of instructing, and again, adnOu7s, 
which having truth for its sole object uses the regular 


1 yod:rixy is here so called, § 7. 


I have before drawn attention to the 
frequent disregard of the technical dis- 
tinction of réxvn and éricrnun even 
by the Greok Philosophers. The author 
is here speaking loosely. At the be- 
ginning of the Nicomachean Ethics we 
are expressly told that the study of 
man, his motives and actions, does 
not admit of strictly scientific treat- 
ment, of demonstration, and the use 
of syllogism, precisely because in this 


practical department of Philosophy, 
there is nothing universal and neces- 
sary; human motives and actions, 
with which Politics are especially con- 
versant, can not be reduced to rule 
and system, so that causes and effects 
can invariably be traced in them. 
However it can be treated more acien- 
tifically than Rhetoric; by comparison 
it may be regarded as a science ; which 
is doubtless all that is meant here. 
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thing were necessary for its acceptance it must go on ad infini- 
tum: proof must ultimately depend upon something accepted 
as truth; it must rest ultimately on belief—and they are ap- 
prehended and verified by the highest faculty, the vots or in- 
tuitive reason’, One peculiarity of science which distinguishes 
it alike from dialectics and rhetoric, is that which is brought 
into view in the passage of the Rhetoric with which I com- 
menced this inquiry. It is that every science has first prin- 
ciples of its own, rat, olxetas apyat, which are peculiar to 
itself, and cannot be transferred to any other. These are dis- 
tinguished from the xowal apyai, the ultimate and universal 
principles common to, and the necessary foundation of, every 
kind of reasoning—such are, most probably, the simplest and 
most elementary axioms of space and number, that the whole 
is greater than its part, that two and two make four, for if 
‘these and such as these were not to be depended upon it 
would seem that no process of reasoning in any subject could 
‘be long carried on; and probably also, I should suppose, for it 
is nowhere definitely stated, such principles as the Being of a 
God, substance, and suchlike ideas which belong to the cate- 
gory of ro dy, and fall under the province of Metaphysics; but 
certainly, because the first of these 1s constantly cited in illus- 
tration of them, the fundamental principles of Logic, the law 
of contradiction, of identity, of excluded middle, and of reason 
and consequent (see Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Logic. Vol. 1. 
Lect. 5.)—and denote the peculiar and special axioms, postu- 
lates, and definitions, which each science is obliged to take 
for granted without demonstration, and cannot discuss with- 


1 Such appear to be the results 
of the reasonings of that very interest- 
ing and rather obscure chapter, the 
nineteenth and last of the Posterior 
Analytics. At first sight there might 
seem to be a contradiction, as if our 
knowledge of ultimate principles were 
obtained both from sensation and 
experience by way of Induction— 


the sensationalist theory—and also 
were antecedent and intuitive, as the 
Idealists hold. My solution (for there 
is a problem to be solved) in the text 
I am glad to find confirmed by Zeller, 
in his Philosophie der Griechen Vol. 11. 
§ 25. His judgment is summed up 
in a single sentence, p. 387, rst ed. 
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lectics and Rhetoric have none of these oixefas apyal They 
deal with ‘words’ or discussion in general: and have to argue 
upon any problem or proposition that can be presented to 
them: Rhetoric however only theoretically; practically it is 
limited to subjects connected with Politics. Such then briefly 
stated are the province and materials, the method, and the 
instruments of science. 

“The object proposed in the following study or treatise, 
says Aristotle at the beginning of his Topics, the analysis of 
the system of Dialectics, is to find a method (a scientific 
systematic procedure) by which we shall be able to draw 
logical conclusions (cvAAoyiter Oat) on any question proposed 
to us from probable materials (or premisses) :” which will very 
well serve for a definition of the art of dialectics; and the 
syllogism by which it effects its proofs is further defined and 
contrasted with azrodecEss or scientific demonstration, in these 
terms “That is demonstration, when the syllogism consists 
of (when its premisses and conclusions are) certain and 
primary principles, (€& aAnOav xal rpwrov. ta mpora, here 
stand for the primary principles from which a science is 
deduced: its oixetat apyat. Anal. Post. I. 2. 72. a. 5. é« mpa- 
twy 8 éoti 76 €€ apyav oixeiwy. Top.lec. ra pn 80 érépov 
adr be’ avrav Exovta tiv Tiotty,) or of propositions imme- 
diately derived from such; whereas the dialectical syllogism 
is that which draws its conclusions from the sphere of the 
probable alone. The cardinal distinction therefore between 
science and dialectics, between the demonstrative and the 
dialectical syllogism, is that the former aims at and deals 
with exact knowledge and truth, or in other words, that the 
premisses and conclusions of its syllogisms are universal and 
necessary; dialectics, which also aims at proof and uses the 
same instrument of reasoning as scientific demonstration, 
derives all its propositions from probable and uncertain 
materials. 

Dialectics again is the art of debating or discussing, ars 
disserendi, the art of maintaining a thesis and confuting an 
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11. 172.a, 12. wept wavrwv éori, Ibid. 28. wept amavrav 
Scadéyovrat, Metaph. T. 2. 1004. b. 19. sept aacay brn 
1H Suvdpes ypyntat. Alex. Aphrod. ad Topic. sub init.: and 
employed to a certain extent and at some time or other by 
every one. 6:0 waves Kai ob idewtat TpoTOY Twa ypewVvTas 
TH SvarexTixh Kal TeipacTiKi), TavTes yap péxpt Teds eyyel- 
povow avaxplvey Tovs érrarryeANopévous ... EAeyYoUTLY OY 
amavres x.t.r. Soph. El. 11. 172. a. 30—35. and the same is 
said of rhetoric, Rhet. 1. 1. 1. 

The materials which it employs in the construction of its 
@potacets, propositions or premisses, and mpoSAnpata pro- 
blems, (questions or propositions expressed alternatively, 
Top. A. & 101. b. 20. 104. a 5. and Waitz’s note) are in 
every case ta évdoka, ta ws emi TO wodv, Ta evdeyopeva 
GAdrws Exew, probable matter, contingent, uncertain, such as 
current popular opimions and maxims; truths it may be’, 
but neither universal nor necessary; or, if they are so in 
themselves, as in the case of the universal axioms to which 
lies the ultimate appeal in all reasoning alike (ra xocva), not 
assumed as such, but left to depend upon the concession of 
the adversary, who may deny them if he sees fit. Top. A. 1. 
100. a. 20. 30. c. 10. 104. a. 8. seq. The reason of this is 
explained, Rhet. 1.1. 12. Hence it is repeatedly said that 
philosophy or science, or the demonstrative method is directed 
to truth, and has truth for its sole object, dialectics to opinion. 
mpos didocodiay xat’ adnOevav mepl avtav mpaypyarevréov, 
dtarextixas 5é pds So€av. Top. A. 14. 105. b. 30. @. 13. 162. 
b. 32. Anal Pr. 1. 30. 46. a. 8. Rhet. 1. 4. 4, 5, 6. These 
materials are described, Top. A. 1. 100. b. 21, as “ the opinions 


tov rod ddAnOois ob rg Wevdes elvan, Exre 
ydp rwa Evdota cal ddnO79, GNA TA 
éxixploe. Compare Rhet. ¥. 1. 11. 


rd riap Sgov yéos, Botany twd 7d rav 
gurwv y. Medicine td rd rod dyrevod 
kal voowdols >. ‘opposites’ in each 


genus—where there are such—being 
always under the same science. In 
other words, a science always em- 
braces the whole extent of its genus. 
2 Alex. Aphrod. Comm. ad Topic. 
100. b. 31. p. 12. Seaddper 82 7d Evdo- 


where we are told that these popular 
opinions and maxims are oftener true 
than false, because of dyOpwroa redu- 
Kaow wpds dAjOVecay ixapws cal ra wrelw 
ruyxdvovas rijs ddnGelas. 
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science which he cannot allow to be disputed: the dialectician 
may call anything in question: he may assume the affirmative 
or negative of any proposition at his pleasure: Anal. Post. L 
2.72. a 8, mpdracis 8 eotiv aropavoews Td Erepov poptop, 
dv xal? évos StadextiKr péev 7 Golws NauBavovea orrorepovodr, 
arrobextixyn S€ 7) wpispévws Odtepov, Stet adnOés. amropavars 
& dvribacews (contradictio, opposite assertion, affirmative and 
negative) dzrotepovovy popiov. Comp. 7. ‘Epynv.c. 11. 20. b. 
23. Oarépou popiou Tis avripacews. Ib. v. 27. det yap Sedoc0as 
éx THS épwTnaews éXécOaz Gtrotepoy BovreTat THS avrupacews 
poptov. Soph. EL 2. 165. b. 3. dtanexrexol (surroytopol) of ex 
trav évdofwv avrAXoytoTtixol avrupacews. Dhialectics therefore 
differ from demonstration in this as well as other points, 
that the man of science is not allowed to choose which side of 
an alternative he will take, ovorepovoty tav popiwy Sodvas, 
Soph. El. 11. 172. a. 16.: whereas, in the passage Soph. EL 
2.161. b. 1., above referred to it is said that dialectics éx 
TaY TOU aTroxpivopévou Sokay avAdoyltecfar—comp. Top. 
@. 1. 155. b. 7—16—the respondent takes whichever alter- 
native of the ‘problem’ he pleases, and from that, or 
with that, the conclusion must be deduced. And as the 
premisses are merely probable, and truth is not strictly 
speaking the object of the debate, the conclusion arrived at, 
dialectically considered, is a matter of indifference, provided it 
be obtained by following exactly the syllogistic method: and 
as the affirmative or negative of any proposition may be taken 
for a premiss, so the conclusion may be affirmative or nega- 
tive indifferently. That pleasure is or is not the good, that 
motion is or is not possible, that friends are or are not to be 
well treated, are conclusions equally valid in dialectics, 
though when they are looked at from the scientific point of 
view as principles of Ethics or Physics, one only of the alter- 
natives in each case can be a true and sound conclusion. In 
dialectics the form is everything, the truth or falsehood of a 
position is a matter of indifference. Hence dialectics, and 
also Rhetoric, are said tavavria auddoyiterOast “to deduce 
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arguing it is the business of dialectics to teach. When we 
know what the opinions of the vulgar are, says Aristotle, we 
shall be able to meet them upon their own grounds, 3. apds 
Tas Kata dirocgodiay émiornuas. The use of the dialectical 
method, and the habit of arguing upon either alternative of 
& question, Td mpos audorepa Siatropfoas, will quicken our 
discernment of the truth or falsehood of scientific demonstra- 
tions and conclusions. Compare Top. @. 14. 163. b. 9, apés 
Te yuoow xal Thy Kata dpirocodiay dpdvnow 7d Sivacbas 
guvopay xai cuvewpaxévar Ta ad’ éxatépas ocupBaworra ris 
imroBécews ov pixpoy Spyavoy’ ovroy yap TovTwY GpOas édé- 
cOa: Oarepov. “It is the office of the same faculty” as he 
says Rhet. 1.1.11. “to discern the truth (the object of 
science) and that which resembles truth (ie. 76 évdoFop)... 
and therefore sagacity as applied to popular and probable 
opinions belongs to the same mental constitution as that 
which is applied to the discovery of scientific truth.” 4. mpés ra 
TpaGtTa Tav epi éxaoTyny ériotnunyv apyav. Compare Anal. 
Post. 1.11.77. a. 26—29. Aristotle had begun the chapter by 
saying that the uses of dialectics are three: he now adds a 
fourth, which, as Alexander and Waitz have both noticed, is 
already implied in the preceding. It means that as the first 
principles of any special science cannot be demonstrated by 
the science itself, éveid) mpadta: at apyal amayvrwy eici, as 
they are to tt avvird0erot, absolute and independent, and must 
be taken for granted without proof; (because demonstration 
must ultimately depend for its support upon something ex- 
ternal to itself, otherwise it would be carried back ad infini- 
tum and never stop; and this basis in every special science 
is provided by its specific apyai—see the beginning and the 
last chapter of the Analytica Posteriora—) these, if they are 
to be investigated at all, must be investigated through the 
medium of the all sifting all questioning method of dialectics, 
placed upon the lower level of probability, and thus undergo 
an examination in utramque partem. Similarly of the xouwai 
apxai, Metaph. K. 5. 1062. a. 2. epi tay roovTar (Tav 
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and exemplified by Plato, is to be found in Grote’s Plato, 
c. VI. Vol. 1. p. 229. and elsewhere. 

These three uses of dialectics are very well and briefly 
described by Brandis, in his treatise iiber Aristoteles’ rhetorik, 
p. 12, and I will therefore quote his own. words. Die topik 
soll, Nach Arist. Top. I. 2., auf dreierlei gerichtet sein, auf 
(geistige) iibung (apés yupvaciay), auf anweisung zur debatte 
(arpos tas évtevEeas), auf vorbereitung fiir die philosophischen 
wissenschaften (xpos tas xaTa didocodiay émictnpas), d.h. 
fiir die wissenschaften im eigentlichen sinne des worts. Den 
zweiten zweck hat sie mit der rhetorik gemein; diese soll 
anweisen durch gemeinhin angenommenes (8:4 ray xowwar) 
in der rede zu tiberzeugen (moveioOas tas mioteis Kal Tovs 
Aoyous). 

The distinction between philosophy, which employs the 
demonstrative or scientific method and dialectics with its 
spurious branch sophistic, is further illustrated by a passage 
of the Metaphysics, I’. 2, 1004. b. 17. After describing the 
field embraced by the speculations of the ‘philosopher’ and 
pointing out that his inquiries are directed to 76 dv % dy, 
that is, being and its essential properties (ara0y xa? avra, 
iéva), regarded in themselves and apart from the accidents 
connected with, or properties remotely deducible from them, 
the author proceeds; onpetov Sé. of yap Siadextixol tavroy 
virodvovTat oyna TO hiroacdyp 7 yap codiorixy paivouévn 
povoy codia éori, nad oi Siadextixot Scaréyovras wept atravrev, 
xowvoy 8é raat 70 oy éotiv Staréyovrat Sé rept tovtwy Sirov 
Ore Sta 7d THs hidocodias elvat ata oixela. sept pev yap 7d 
auto yévos oTpéherat 7 codioTtixn Kal n Svadextinn TH piro- 
copia, GArc Siadéper THs ev TH TpoT@ THs Suvdpews, TIS 
5¢ tod Biov TH mpoaipéoer. Ears 5é n Siadextien metpactiny 
wept dv 4 pirocodia yrwpiotinn, 7 5é codiotiKn paivouévn, 
ovca Sov, One proof that the domain of philosophy embraces 
the entire range of things existing is derived from a com- 
parison between it and dialectics and sophistic. Since these 
two “covertly assume the disguise of philosophy,” the ohjects 
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tion is nearly equivalent to é£eraoriay in Top. A. 2.101. b. 3.: 
meipacticn and tretpaotixés are so frequently applied in the 
Topics to dialectics and the dialectician, as to be almost con- 
vertible with them, for instance, Soph. El. 11. 172. a. 36. 171. 
b.9. qefpay rXaBeiv 172. a, 23, 183.b.2. dS:arexTixn and qetpa- 
orixn are however in the treatise de Soph. El. sometimes 
distinguished as separate branches of the general art of debate. 
See Soph. El. c. 2. and c. 8. 169. b. 25. 171. b. 4. 172. a. 30. 
183. b. 4. 

The foregoing remarks will serve also to explain another 
passage of the Metaphysics, to be compared with that — 
already cited; Bk. K. 3.1061. b. 7. rye wnv Starextixn xat 
4} codictixn Tay cuuBeRnxoTtwy pév eiat Tos ovo, OvY } 
8 dvra, ovbé rept To bv auto Kal’ dcov oy éoTip. 

In further illustration of this distinction of philosophy 
and dialectics I will quote one more passage from the Soph. 
El.c.11.172. a. 11—36. because it is very explicit, and describes 
this in detail. “The dialectician,” we are there told, “does 
not deal with any special or definite class of subjects, ove 
tore tepl yévos Te wpltopevoy, nor is his function to demon- 
strate anything (Seucruccs i.e. arodevxruxds), nor does he 
belong to the family of the ‘universalists’’ (men of science, 


argues from the opinions of the oppo- 
nent. wepaoba and drowepacbat fre- 
quently denote ‘‘ to put to the proof,” 
‘‘to try an adversary’s strength,”’ as 
Plat. Thest. 154. D. éx wepiovolas ad- 
AfAwY Awowepwpevo. 157. Cc. &c. But 
when it is applied to dialectica in 
general, the other meaning seems to 
be the true one; as may be inferred 
from wrepacriah wept dv } gd. ywupr- 
orixh. in Metaph. l.c. On retpacrixh, 
see further in Poste, Introd. to Transl. 
of Post. Anal. p. 21. seq. <A different 
distinction is given by Waitz on Soph. 
El. c. 2. between Scadexrixol and re- 
paorcxol illi quidem (colligunt) ex iis 
que omnibus probari solent, hi vero 


ex iis quee probantur adversario. But 
dialectics as commonly understood 
(when not expressly distinguished from 
wetpagrixh) always includes this latter 
characteristic. 

1 ob8é rorobros olos 6 aBédov. 6 xa- 
6édouv is an elliptical phrase, which 
may be supplied, either by understand- 
ing the simple wy, and then it will be 
parallel to Plato’s ol pdéovres, ol lordy- 
res, in the Theetetus, used to desig- 
nate the maintainers of the views of 
universal motion and universal rest, 
the Heracliteans and Eleatics, by a 
sort of personification of the doctrine 
itself, and in this case 6 xa6édov ‘the 
universal’ stands for one who deals ex- 
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negative), But dialectic is interrogative. Had it attempted 
demonstration—though I don’t say all its propositions—at 
any rate its primary highest axioms and special principles, 
it never could have converted into questions,” (proved by 
way of interrogation in the dialectic manner. If dialectics 
affected a scientific method, it must have conformed to the 
laws of science; and it would have had some special prin- 
ciples, oixetas apyai, from which to deduce its propositions. 
But the dialectical method is essentially interrogatory; if it 
abandons that method it ceases to be dialectical; and so 
leaves all its propositions and principles at the mercy of the 
opponent. And this shows at once that it cannot be scien- 
tific: were it so, it would have special principles, axioms and 
definitions, of its own, and these could not be left dependent 
upon the judgment or will of another, for that would deprive 
the supposed science of its only basis and foundation.) “ For 
if the other party refused to concede them, it would have 
no materials left to furnish a reply to his objection. Dialec- 
tic is also Pirastic”’—here is another difference between 
dialectics and science—“for neither is Pirastic a science like 
geometry, but a faculty that may be possessed even by one 
who is ignorant of science. For it is possible for a man who 
is ignorant of the subject in question to examine another 
who is equally ignorant, provided his propositions be not 
derived from assumed scientific knowledge, or from the spe- 
cial and peculiar principles of the science, but merely from 


1 od épwrg d\Ad AauPdver (assumes) 
6 drodexviwy. Alex. Aphrod, Com- 
ment. ad Top. 172. a. 18. Compare 
Anal. Post. 1. 11. 77. a. 31. 7) 5é d&a- 
hearixh 00K Eorw ovTws wpiocuévwr 
Twa. od yap ay hpwira. drodexrivra 
yap otk Eorw épwrgy ba 17d Tay dytt- 
xepevuy Svruv uh Selxvvcda rd abré. 
In demonstration, where only one solu- 
tion of a given problem can be true, 
and that necessarily follows from the 


given principles, where the same con- 
clusion will not follow (un) delxrvc0ac 
76 avré) from the assumption of either 
alternative, the affirmative or nega- 
tive, of a given principle or proposi- 
tion (ray dyrixetuévwy byrwv)—the first 
principles of the science cannot be left 
open to question, nor can the assump- 
tion of them be allowed, as in dialec- 
tics, to depend upon the concession of 
an opponent, 
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agrcement and disagreement between science and dialectics, 
and then illustrate these by an example. 

Both of them alike follow a rigorous method: alike they 
employ syllogism and induction, the latter in collecting their 
principles and major premisses, the former in deducing their 
conclusions; the highest and most universal principles of 
reasoning, ta «ova, which lie beyond and are antecedent to 
-the special principles of the several sciences, are common to 
both alike. 

But whilst science from universal and necessary prin- 
ciples, some of them always special and peculiar to each 
science, the latter of which it assumes a priori and will not 
suffer to be called in question or submit to the caprice of 
an opponent, deduces universal and necessary conclusions, 
and all the materials that it employs are impressed with the 
same character of universality and necessity, which alone 
constitute exact knowledge and truth, the sole object and 
aim of science ; whence it is said to be wept ro dy—dialectic 
on the other hand is epi rd cupPePnxos, its sphere is the 
probable, its principles current popular opinions: it is uni- 
versal in its application, and may deal even with the prin- 
ciples and propositions of science, only in that case they are 
not to be treated as necessary, but regarded like all the 
rest as only probable and open to question; it is indifferent 
to truth, and aims only at proving its point, and thereby 
refuting an adversary, whose existence is always assumed 
in every dialectical discussion, even when it is carried on in 
a man’s own brain and in his own study; it therefore regards 
every thing as an open question, takes either side of an 
alternative indifferently, concludes as readily the negative as 
the affirmative (ravavria avddoylferat); it depends abso- 
lutely for its arguments upon the concessions of the oppo- 
nent, real or imaginary: to it the form or method is every- 
thing, the truth of the conclusion nothing, except so far as it 
follows legitimately from the exact observance of the rules of 
the syllogism, which is its instrument. 
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dangerous weapons, which when misapplied may do infinite 
harm: but this is no valid objection to the use of them for 
lawful and beneficial purposes, and therefore to the acquisition 
of skill in the employment of them by practice and study : 
that these, like all other arts, should be cultivated for the 
use and not for the abuse of them; in order to know what 
the method of reasoning is, and how to employ it to refute 
what is false and injurious, and maintain and defend what is 
true and salutary. 

The dialectical method as described by Aristotle in the 
terms which have been cited from his works may be readily 
illustrated from the arguments which form the staple of most 
of the Platonic dialogues or (not quite so well) from Bp. 
Berkeley’s philosophical dialogues. We have for example a 
Sophist first laying down some antisocial or immoral doc- 
trine; he is encountered by Socrates, a debate ensues and 
issue is speedily joined. Socrates undertakes to refute the 
position and sustains the part of 6 épwrav, 6 édéyywv, o éfe- 
tatwv, o émtxetpav, the questioner or assailant, the Sophist 
being the respondent, or maintainer of the thesis, 6 dzro- 
xpwopevos, 6 viréxwv tov AGyov. The principles main- 
tained and the positions assumed are all probable and open 
to question, the appeal being in all cases made either to cur- 
rent maxims and opinions or to those ultimate principles 
which are common to and the foundation of all reasoning. 
The respondent takes either side dzrorepovoty popioy of the 
alternatives offered by the assailant and the latter is obliged 
to argue from the admissions of his opponent é« tay rod 
amoxpwopevou Sofay cvdAdoyiverOat; the conclusion which is 
finally elicited from the concessions of the adversary may be 
the affirmative or negative of the position originally laid 
down, cvAdNoyiferat tavavria, this being to the dialectician a 
matter of indifference so long as the forms of argument are 
duly observed, though to the philosopher or the man it may 
be of vital importance. 

Of this general art of debating Rhetoric is a special 
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faculties of supplying arguments, Rhet. 1. 2. 7. Its office 
is not properly speaking to persuade, though it was usually 
so defined in the rhetorical schools and treatises, as that 
of dialectics is not to convince or refute: but as the con- 
ditions of the latter art are satisfied and its end attained 
when arguments are found and a method pursued which 
are capable of refuting an opponent and reducing him to 
silence, so in like manner the end of rhetoric does not 
require the actual persuasion of an audience, which is often 
rendered impossible by causes altogether independent of the 
rhetorician, as prejudice or stupidity; but its function is “to 
ascertain the possible means of persuasion on a given sub- 
ject,” ro iSety ta varapyovra miOava epi Exacroy. Rhet. I. 
1. 14; the artistic process consisting in the mode of treat- 
ment, and not including the result; as is likewise the case 
with medicine and all other practical arts. 

The probable and the contingent are the province and 
the materials of both alike; of dialectics, everything that 
can be brought under this denomination: of rhetoric, human 
actions and motives and characters, and in general every- 
thing that we deliberate about, and which is in our own 
power’. Like dialectics again it does not affect demonstration 
(arrddeckis). When amoddeés or cvdAXoyiopos is applied to 
rhetorical arguments as it sometimes is, it is not used in 
the technical sense: of scientific demonstration, but stands 


Aexrixy) xwplfec wws rhs pyropexys Thy 
dtarextixyy. od yap dpolws wepl ray- 
ros wpoBAjmaros 7 pyropcKh guAdoy- 
orixh. try yap uadrow TE prope ra 
HOxd re xal wodtrixd wpoBA}para, a 
3” évdégwy weipdrac Kal abrh drodex- 
vévat. This is quite true; but Alex- 
ander forgets that in the Rhetoric 
(1. c.) Aristotle had said the reverse : 
else he would have told us that this 
universality of application is merely 
theoretical; an orator may speak or 
argue upon any subject whatever ; but 


practically he seldom does speak upon 
any but political and moral questions. 
I have here left the éwidecnrixdy yévos 
altugether out of the account, because 
it is entirely subordinate to the other 
two: though even in this kind of rhe- 
toric, as we may gather from Iso- 
crates’ extant orations, the subject of 
these declamations was generally taken 
from Politics or History. 

1 On the objects of deliberation see 
Eth. Nic. m1. 5. 
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tions have necessarily two sides; and therefore the art of 
rhetoric teaches how to maintain the affirmative or negative 
as the occasion may chance to require. Not that the orator 
need argue both sides of the same question, or be: indiffer- 
ent to the side which he does take, as Aristotle adds; but 
that he may be acquainted with the method, and prepared to 
meet the fallacies of an ignorant or dishonest reasoner. 
That an art may be abused is no proof of its inutility or 
immorality: everything may be misused, and most especially 
the choicest and best gifts and accomplishments and the 
most useful and necessary arts, health, strength, wealth, 
abilities, medicine, military skill and science. 

I have already entered at some length, in speaking of 
the characteristic peculiarities of Aristotle’s treatise on Rhe- 
toric, into the differences in the mode of treatment of any 
subject required by the rigorous exactness of scientific in- 
quiry and demonstration on the one hand, and the popular 
method of ‘persuasion’ employed by Rhetoric on the other: 
and I have exemplified this difference especially in the treat- 
ment of definitions, illustrating it by a comparison of some 
of the most striking of these as they appear in the scientific 
or quasi scientific treatises of the Politics, Ethics, de Anima, 
and in the Rhetoric’. For the further illustration of this 
difference I will refer my readers to Brandis’ article on Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric in Schneidewin’s Philologus, Vol. rv. No. 1, 
which I have already several times had occasion to mention. 
He has entered into a very elaborate comparison of the 
Rhetoric with all the other works of Aristotle with which it 
in any way comes in contact, first and foremost and in the 
fullest detail with the Topics—which thus furnishes a con- 
trast of the dialectical and rhetorical manner of dealing with 
the same topics of argument—and also the Analytics, the 
de Anima, the Nicomachean Ethics, and the Politics. It is 
so concisely expressed that any epitome or abbreviation 
would do it injustice, and it is far too long to admit of being 

1 ‘This ocours in the earlier part of the Introduction, not here printed, 
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§ 4., a topic especially appropriate to this art and absolutely 
excluded from the art of debating: in the second, the fallacy 
“ee onpelov, § 5., which is noticed in the Soph. El. c. 5. 167. 
b. 8. but with the remark that it belongs to rhetoric, and that 
of § 10., are over and above the kinds expressly distinguished 
in the dialectical treatise. 

This will serve as a specimen of the different mode of 
treatment required by dialectics and rhetoric in the selection 
of topics. Passing on to the Analytics we find in the expla- 
nation and definition of the instruments and materials of 
thetoric, as onueiov, rexunpov, mapddevypya, a technical logical 
analysis and detail, which is omitted as unsuitable in the 
rhetorical treatise, and replaced by descriptions much more 
popular and practical; as may be seen by a comparison of 
the treatment severally bestowed upon them at the end of 
the second book of the Prior Analytics and in the second 
chapter of the Introduction to the Rhetoric. 

Of the three remaining works which might afford us the 
means of comparing scientific with rhetorical treatment, in 
the de Anima the doctrine of the 7d or ‘affections,’ the 
discussion of which in detail would have brought the two 
works into contact, is omitted, and the subject dismissed 
with some very general reflexions and a transcendental defini- 
tion near the opening of the book. Had it been thoroughly 
gone into, the treatment of the subject would most certainly 
have differed widely from that which is adopted in the 
Rhetoric, where they are considered merely in respect of 
their external manifestation, of the sort of persons against 
whom they are directed, and the motives and means by which 
they may be excited or allayed: and consequently those only 
are selected for discussion which are most easily brought 
under the influence of the speaker. 

In the Ethics and Politics as compared ‘ithe the Rhetoric 
we have already drawn attention to the definition of virtue in 
the former, and the classification of forms of government in 
the latter, as very striking illustrations of the scientific mode 
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where they haunt, and are to be found when wanted: the 
notion is that of a game-preserve, or a district in which a 
particular product or commodity, such as minerals for ex- 
ample, abounds, or an armoury or magazine where a store of 
weapons or other things is kept for use; or generally, ‘the 
place’ for anything—and how they are to be applied. To 
take the instance referred to by Waitz, Comm. on Anal. Post. 
p. 297, the treatment of definition. In the Analytics the 
nature and construction of a true definition are investigated; 
in the Topics, VI. 4. seq., we are taught simply what kind of 
definitions may be successfully assailed. In the Analytics, 
(Anal. Post. I. 26.) and Topics (VIII. 2) it is shown that a 
direct or categorical demonstration is to be preferred to a 
reductio ad impossibile or absurdum: but in the former the 
proof of this is drawn from the fact that the direct demon- 
stration is derived from principles or premisses anterior to, 
and therefore higher and better than, those from which the 
other is deduced, and more nearly related to the subject of 
the demonstration; the direct process is shorter, easier, and 
more convincing; in the Topics the reason given is that this 
is less easily combated and refuted. 

In the fourth Chapter of the first book of the Rhetoric 
he opens the examination of the first and most important of 
the three branches of the art, the dnunyopixov or cupPovrcv- 
TLxXOV yévos, With some introductory observations upon the 
extent to which the analysis of this department of his subject 
should be carried in conformity with the requirements of a 
practical art. After pointing out the necessary limitations 
of the area from which the topics suitable to public speaking 
are to be drawn, he proceeds to say that an exact enumera- 
tion and precise division by kinds of the subjects which 
usually fall under discussion, and an attempt to define them 
accurately in the way which would be required by the sci- 
entific method of procedure, cat’ a@dnOevav, would be alto- 
gether out of place on an occasion like the present; and then 
goes on, in a passage already quoted, to tell us what rhetoric 
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anpxev, ready for use when wanted. This distinction is 
very clearly put in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 8.§ 2. ial S€ dvo 
TpoTrot TOY TiaTewy. ‘yivovTas yap ai pev EE avTay TaV Noywv 
xal trav mpakewy Kal tov avOpwrrav, ai § éwiberou (adventi- 
tious) Tots Neyopévors Kal Tots mpaTromeévots’ Ta wey yap eiKoTa 
Kat Trapadeiypata nal Texpunpia Kal évOvpnuata Kal yvopat 
Kal ta onpela Kal oi EXeyyou Twiotes €€ avtay Tay AGywv Kal 
Tay avOpwrrwv Kal Tay Tpaypatov cio, ériBeror 5é papTupiat 
dpxot Bacavot. The one therefore must be invented—hence 
the ‘inventio’ of Cicero and the Latin Rhetoricians—the 
others lie ready to hand and have only to be advantageously 
employed. Rhet. 1. 2. 2. 

And we can now proceed at once to the consideration of 
the two great instruments of all proof and reasoning alike, 
scientific or demonstrative and probable, syllogism and induc- 
tion, or, in their rhetorical form, enthymeme and example. 

All knowledge and instruction are acquired and conveyed 
by one or other of these two processes, syllogism, and induc- 
tion ; all belief rests upon principles so derivetl: the one is a 
demonstration (amrodecE:s) from universals, the other from par- 
ticulars : universals (whether they exist independently or not, 
which is not here determined) can only be known to us 
by induction. Anal. Post. £18. d7Xov 57 ore nuiy ta rpata 
éraywyn yvwpivew avayxaiov. Ib. 1.19. 100. b. 3. At the 
commencement of the same treatise we are told that every 
method of teaching and learning rests alike upon preexisting 
knowledge: this is not only the case with Mathematical 
science and every other art (as he calls them), but the syllo- 
gism and induction of the dialectician are equally dependent 
upon previous knowledge (axioms and first principles), which 
the one (syllogism) takes for granted upon authority (as 
mapa Evviévrwv), whilst the other (induction) proves the 
universal from the knowledge which he has acquired of par- 
ticulars from the clear evidence of sense. The ‘persuasion’ 
of the orator is produced by exactly the same processes ; for 
his enthymeme is a form of syllogism, and his example 
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syllogism in demonstration and dialectics; it is in fact the 
‘rhetorical demonstration, gor: 8 aaddeckis pntopexn evOvynpa. 
Rhet.1.1.11. cvAdoyiopds tes, ‘a kind of syllogism,’ 11. 22. 2. 
that is, not that it is a form of demonstration proper, but 
that it stands to the probable proofs of rhetoric in the same 
relation that demonstration does to science, as its principal 
instrument of proofs. The most explicit account of it is given 
in Rhet. 1. 2.9. After describing the syllogism' as “a con- 
clusion from certain given premisses (of which the truth 
must be previously ascertained) that something else, and 
different from them (&repov—this is denied by Mill and the 
opponents of Formal Logic, but we are here only concerned 
with Aristotle—) by reason of them (8:4 tadra) and besides 
them (srapa raira), because they are what they are (r@ taita 
elva.),” Aristotle continues “(a conclusion) either universal 
or (for the most part, ws él 76 wroAv) general and probable, is 
called in the former case a syllogism, in the latter an enthy- 
meme.” So that it appears from this, as from Anal. Pr. 11. 27, 
that the only essential difference between the two is that the 
one leads to a necessary and universal, the other only to a 
probable conclusion. 

The definition of the rhetorical enthymeme given in the 
Anal. Pr. 1. 27. is, omitting the interpolation areAjs, “a 
syllogism from probable propositions or signs:” (compare 
Rhet, 1. 2. 14.) to which is added in Rhet. 1. 2. 13. “and con- 
sisting of few propositions or premisses, and often of less 
than those of which the primary (or normal) syllogism is 
composed.” The first of these is, as it is bound to be in 
a scientific treatise, the definition which expresses the essence 
of the enthymeme, that is, the genus, syllogism, and the 
differentia which distinguishes it from other kinds of syllo- 
gism. The distinctive difference is this, that its premisses 
and conclusions are never more than probable and contin- 
gent, which follows from the nature of its materials, human 


1 Compare Tup. A. 1. 100. a 25, Tw» Tudy Erepby ri Trav Keyévuw ef 
tore Sh ouddroytopds Adyos dv J rebdy-  dvd-yxns cupBalves did, Tay Keipevwr. 
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above cited and the continuation of it. The examples that 
he gives here and in 11. 17. 17. have, the one the major, the 
other the minor, premiss omitted: the two supplied by 
Trendelenburg from Seneca’s Medea 934 (occidant; non sunt 
mei. Pereant? mei sunt. or dialectically, Non sunt mei; 
ergo occidant. Sunt mei; ergo non pereant.) both want the 
major premiss: see another example in Quintilian, v. 14 26.: 
and similarly the illustrations of the enthymeme given by 
Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Logic, I. p. 392, and in Thomson’s 
Laws of Thought § 120 p. 247, are all marked by this same 
characteristic, as it is in fact and in practice, though not 
theoretically, and therefore not included in the definition. 
‘Sir W. Hamilton likewise illustrates the enthymeme with- 
out conclusion. See also on this same subject Trende- 
lenburg El. Log. Arist. § 38. p. 110. and on the divisions, use, 
and application of the enthymeme Rhet. 11. 22. 

In the Rhet. ad Alex. cc. 8 and 11, the enthymeme 
mstead of one of the two kinds of rhetorical proof allied to 
logic, is considered (as by Isocrates and the orators in general, 
Spengel, not. ad loc. c. X.) as a peculiar species of mots, one 
amongst many special rozros or classes of arguments, senten- 
tia cui qualiscunque éevaytiwots est (Spengel, l.c.). “a proof 
drawn from any kind of opposition.” ov povov ta Te Oye 
Kal TH mpage. evavtiovpeva, adAXa Kal Tos dAXOLS aTracty. 
ce. 11.’ (Mansel, note on Hamilton, Logic, 1. p. 390): the other 
wloreis being, eixora, wapadetypara, Texpunpla, yvapat, onpeia, 
Exeyyor. Cicero, Topic. xlL 55, admitting that the term 
enthymeme is properly applicable to every kind of sententia, 
“thought” or “saying, dictum,” says that nevertheless as 
a rhetorical term it is confined to one particular kind of 
argument, ex contrariis conclusa, que ex contrariis conficia- 
tur: this kind especially being designated ‘enthymeme’ par 
excellence, as the most acute smart and striking, just as 


1 This difference in the meaning the many proofs of diversity of author- 
affixed to ‘Enthymeme’ is of course, ship of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and the 
as Spengel has also remarked, one of ‘Pyropixh pds ’AAdtav8por. 
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not inductively from “the part to the whole,” from the 
particular to the universal, nor deductively from “the whole 
to the part,” from the universal to the particular, but from 
particular to particular, ws pépos mpos pépos. To take An- 
stotle’s own instance. You wish to know whether a war 
between the Athenians and Thebans is an evil. You take 
an analogous case, vrd TO avTo xaOoXov, in which the result 
is known, as the war between the Thebans and Phocians (D), 
which you know to have issued in the destruction of the 
latter, and therefore was certainly an evil. From this last 
known case you wer the general principle that all wars be- 
tween neighbours are evils, and you can now construct your 
syllogism. A.evil. B. war between neighbours. C. a war 
between the Athenians and Thebans. 


All wars between neighbours B. are evil A. 
The war between the Ath. and Theb. C. is a war between 
neighbours B. 
Therefore the war between the Ath. and Theb. will 
be an evil. 


And the proof is from particular D. to particular C. 
through the universal assumed or supposed to be collected 
from D. (Anrréov)’. It is also necessary for this kind of 
proof that the relation between the middle and the third 
term should be known. Aristotle had stated at the com- 
mencement of the chapter that an example is a case, érap 
TP péow TO axpov birapyov SeryOn Sia tod Gpoiov TO Tpit. 
“when it is shown by means of a term analogous to the 
third term that the extreme (major) is predicable of the 
middle.” The conclusion of the general rule or principle 
from a single instance is of course a case of imperfect 
induction, just as the enthymeme is an imperfect syllogism: 
and the process of proof in the example is up and down, 


1 Compare Rhet. 11.25.8.0n wapa- 1d xa@ddov efra avrddoyicnra 7a 
delypara, Ta 8¢ be ewaywyiis bid roo = xara pépos 8:4 wapadelyparos. 
dpolou, 7 évds 7 whetdyww, Sray NaBwy 
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with neither strength nor weight, like the dress and external 
appliances as compared with the body itself’. Again in the 
same chapter, § 11., it is called xupiuwrarov raév trictewy the 
most valid and authoritative or convincing of rhetorical 
arguments, or means of persuasion. So the syllogism in 
dialectics is Buaorixwrepov, more cogent, and mpos tors avti- 
hoyuxovs evepyéorepov, though induction is mOaverepor, 
cadéotepoy, and xara Thy aicOnow yvwpysorepov, Top. A. 12. 
105. a. 16.: and similarly in Rhet. 1. 2. 10, wiOavol pév ody 
ovy Hrrov ot Aoyot ot Sid ray trapadevypatwv, OopuBodvrar dé 
paAXov of evOvpnuatixot. In apparent contradiction to this 
is the assertion in Probl. xvii. 3. that an audience is better‘ 
pleased with examples, because an example is particular, and 
therefore ‘nearer’ and ‘better known’ to us, more within 
the compass of our ordinary knowledge and experience, just 
as it is described in the Topics, l.c.; whereas the enthymeme 
is an amodeufis ex Trav KaOonrou 2 ATTOV lopev 7 TG pEpN”. 


*H@OX. 


So far of the strictly logical aéoress, and their instru- 
ments’. Two other kinds of proof remain to be considered. 
The term 760s or 767 in Rhetoric, when applied in its ordi- 
nary sense, is employed to denote one of the three kinds of 


1 This contrast is more usually con- 
veyed by opposing the soul, the source 
of life and activity, to the inert mat- 
ter of the body. So in the Schol. ad 
Hermog. Prolegom. we find, of sa- 
Aaiol wowrep re Sgov rdv Adyor dwré- 
Gevro éx odparés re cuveornxdéra kal 
yuxijs’ wuxhv wey xadoivpres ra évOu- 
pihpara Kal rhv biwaww thy ba rév 
xepodalwy cumoraperny® cipa be Thy 
dpdow xal rd tiwOew xddros, 8 worety 
eliOacw al ldéac. 

2 If I might venture to suggest a 


solution of this difficulty, it would be 
that different kinds of arguments may 
be suited to the taste of different 
kinds of audiences. 

3 The further consideration of the 
logical affinities of rhetoric, the ana- 
lysis of fallacious syllogisma in II. 24, 
and of Avors with its fAeyxos and é- 
ordoeas oc. 25. I will postpone for the 
present, and take them in the order in 
which Aristotle himself has placed 
them as an appendix to the theory of 
wlorecs at the end of the second book. 
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look upon him as of the opposite character, they will regard 
with dislike and impatience and an inclination to disbelief 
and criticism. See also Rhet.1. 9.1. and compare Rhet. I. 2. 
3, 4 with the description of 700s in Bk. 11. ¢. 1. 

But besides this there are two other kinds of 760s that 
may be expressed in the speech, which must be distinguished 
from the preceding. To the first of these belong the 76n rév 
qmoNretov, in Rhet. 1. 8. 6., and the characters enumerated 
and analysed in the series of chapters Bk. 11. 12—17 inclu- 
sive. The object of the preceding was, as we have seen, to 
exhibit the speaker’s own character in and by the speech so 
as to produce a favourable impression of his intelligence 
virtue and good intentions upon the audience, and in repeat- 
ing the enumeration of the three kinds of prcof in I. 2. 7. 
Aristotle speaks of the second as 76n «al ras aperds, meaning 
by ‘the virtues’ these same qualities, dpdynats apern evvota, 
and nothing else. But this second kind, the characters of 
constitutions or forms of government, and of the different 
periods of life, youth, manhood, old age, and the different 
orders and degrees of society, the rich, the well-born, the 
powerful, and so forth, are to be studied for the purpose of 
accommodating our language to the tone and sentiments pre- 
vailing under certain forms of government, and characteristic 
of or peculiar to certain ages and conditions of life, and thereby 
conciliating the audience when it happens to be composed of 
members of one or other of these classes. Thus democratic 
sentiments should be avoided before an audience which is 
known to hold aristocratic or monarchical views on the 
subject of government, and vice versa. The young and the 
old are actuated by different motives and differ in their 
principles and opinions: appeals to their understanding and 
feelings must be made in accordance with their known senti- 
ments and habits of thought: and so on for the rest. That 
this is the true interpretation of this class of 74 as Aristotle 
meant it appears from Rhet. U1. 13. 16. after the analysis of 
the characters of youth and age, in which he himself indicates 
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I have dwelt so long on this distinction, which is obvious 
enough in itself and plainly enough marked by Aristotle, 
because Spengel, to whose learning and acuteness all students 
of this author are so deeply indebted, has as it seems to me 
strangely confounded the two; and, overlooking the treat- 
ment of the 767 proper in II. 1., speaks of it as contained in 
the Chapters from 12 to 17 inclusive which form an appendix 
to the wa0m. See Spengel’s paper in the Transactions of the 
Bay. Acad. 1851, iiber die Rhetorik des Aristoteles, pp. 30—32. 
But not only does this supposition disregard the marked 
difference between the two kinds of 7@n, it also breaks through 
the order of treatment of the several branches of his subject 
which Aristotle seems to have proposed to himself; and as 
Spengel makes a great point of this proposed order in discuss- 
ing the state of the, text in reference to the order in which 
these very same modes of proof are placed by Aristotle, it does 
seem most especially incumbent upon him not to violate it 
himself. But this he does. He tells us that Aristotle in his 
introduction and elsewhere places these proofs in the order, 
" wloreis, i, e. ebSn and to7rot, 3aOn, 70; transposing the two 
last in accordance with his view that Bk. 1. cc. 12—17 
contain the treatment of the 76n proper: but Aristotle's order 
as may be seen by reference to the passages, sce particularly 
I. 2. 7., 18 awlores, 7,6, waOm, throughout. Compare 1. 1, 2, 
3, 4,and 1.9.1. 16 700s, frrep qv Sevtrépa triotts, which seem 
decisive on the point. And this also appears to be the 
natural order of treatment. 

The third varicty of 7005 (different again from the 
preceding) which may be introduced into the speech belongs 
to style, and accordingly appears only in Bk. 11. It isa 
kind of painting or ornament, but aids the proof in some 
slight degree by imparting to the speech an air of truth- 
fulness and fidelity.. It occurs usually and is most appro- 
priate in the second division of the spéech, Scjrynots or 
narrative; and it is accordingly treated briefly under this head 
in Rhet. 111. 16. 8,9. When we have occasion to pourtray 
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second book, 2—17, we will now give some account of the 
ad6n or moral affections as Aristotle understands them, 

And first of ra@os in general. Ildeyew, “to suffer some- 
thing,” is used to express the ‘being in any state or condi- 
tion, the having any feeling or affection whatsoever. This 
most general sense is found in the ordinary language, as 
Arist, Pac. 696, of Sophocles, ebSaiove?, mdoyer 3¢ Caypac- 
rov. he’s affected in an extraordinary way, “he’s in a 
wonderful state.” Eur. Hippol. 340 6 mai, rl macyes; 
“child, what ails thee?” What is thy mental condition? 
Arist. Rhet. 1, 16. 1, rdoyovrés ro (affected in some way) 
tnd Tis Krjoews To mrovTov. Ib. § 2 cixdtws TodTo ma- 
cxovew “this feeling is natural to them.” Hence md@os, 6 
vu dy tis (or 71) wacxy is an ‘affection,’ and hence ‘quality’ 
or ‘property, or even ‘phenomenon’ of any kind; and in 
this general sense it is applied not merely to men and 
their feelings and states bodily and mental, but to every 
variety of objects real or conceivable. It is sometimes any 
‘accident, anything that can happen to, or belong to, any one 
or any thing, as in Plato, Parmen. 136. B, as dvtos Kal ove 
bvros Kal érioby Go dbs macxovTos, or anything that can 
be predicated of another, as even the finite and the infinite, 
Tbid. 158.8. At the opening of the seventh book of the 
Republic it stands for the imaginary state or condition of the 
denizens of the cave, dzeixacov rowvt@ mabe. Ty jwerépav 
iow mabelas te mépt kal dmaBevolas: 188 ydp «rr. and in 
¢, 3. of the same book p. 518. B. it denotes ‘all that has 
happened to a man,’ or ‘his soul,’ rv pev evdaipovicerev dv 
tod maOous re Kal Blov. ‘properties’ in Phileb, 17. D. év tats 
xuncect Tob odparos Erepa To1abra évovra Tan. 

‘We come now to Aristotle ; who employs it like Plato to 
denote ‘properties’ or ‘qualities’ in general. So, according to 
the Pythagoreans, Metaph. A. 5. 985. b. 29. Suauootym is a 
mao, or property, of numbers, and two lines further on, 
“they perceived in numbers the properties and proportions 
(man Kal dbyous) of harmonies.” 986. a. 5. rd rod odpavod 
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on Arist, Ethics, p. 236, act in and through the bodily 
organs, they are inseparable from the body and from mate- 
rial conditions—Compare the entire argument, de Anim. 1. 1. 
11—19. These are ‘modes of consciousness,’ ‘ properties’ 
or ‘phenomena’ of yvy7, in all its forms and phases, ani- 
mal, mental, moral. 

But we must now make a further distinction, and sepa- 
rate the moral from the sensible and intellectual ray ; and 
we may call this subordinate variety ‘the feelings, or affec- 
tions, or sensibilities or emotions of our moral nature’; add~ 
ing to the preceding definition ols &reras 780m) kad AvTH 
as the distinctive difference. See Eth. Nicom. 1. 4 (Bekk.) 
1. 5. 2. (Oxf). Rhet, m. 1. 8. 

We now turn to the psychical analysis in the two pas- 
sages just referred to. The wa6y therein described are re- 
garded as the fundamental elements or groundwork of our 
moral constitution: they lie dormant in the soul or mind 
until they are called into play by some exciting cause 
which stimulates them to active exercise, évépyera, and so 
actualises them. In the chapter of the Ethics they are 
merely enumerated, not defined. Besides the a6 we have 
Suvdwers and é€es as constituent elements of our moral 
nature, and “it is asswmed that every mode of the mind 
must be one of three things, either a feeling, a faculty, or 
a. state.” Grant, note on Eth. Nic. m1 5.1. The wd@y are 

_. passive phenomena of our constitution: to call them into 
action we require Suvduess or faculties, nal’ as mabyrucol 
(capable of feeling) to’rwy Aeydueba, ofov cal’ as Suvatol 
epyicOiivat 7} AvTnOvar 9 édefoas. “ Capacities of feeling 
these emotions when excited.” And the ées, “the de- 
veloped, acquired, settled, states, the fixed and determined 
habits”, are in a moral sense virtues and vices according as 
these feelings and sensibilities have taken a right or a wrong 
direction, and have grown into confirmed states or habits, 
conformable to or deviating from the moral standard (the 
mean as determined by ¢pévnows or 6 ppovyzos) under the 
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his opinions on the subject are determined by the particular 
object which at the time he happens to have in view. Hence 
in the Ethics, where his object is merely to distinguish the 
faculties and affections from the es or permanent states, in 
order to show that virtue is to be included amongst the last, 
he might very well introduce ‘desire’ and ‘longing’ amongst 
the md; whilst in the Rhetoric he excluded them from it, 
and connected his examination of them with the treatment 
of pleasure and pain in 1. 11—which is in fact a more suitable 
place for them, seeing that it is pleasure and pain that give 
cecasion to their manifestation. 


Tue THREE BRANCHES OF RHETORIC. 


Leaving for the present the eixéra, onueta, the probable 
materials of enthymemes, and rexpypta, constant, inseparable 
signs, the only, and those rare, cases in which a necessary 
conclusion can be drawn by rhetoric, till we come upon the 
exposition of them in the place assigned to them by Aristotle 
himself in his Introduction 1, 2. 14—18', we will now pro- 
ceed to describe the three kinds of rhetoric, with their 
several characters, objects, and materials, and the topics 
general and special which are either common to all of them, 
Torot, Kowol rérrot, or peculiar and appropriated to each, ely. 

Rhetoric has three branches, a division which is deter- 
mined by the characters of the several kinds of audiences 
which the orator has to address, and by the end, tédos, which 
he has consequently to keep in view in each case*, Every 


1 See below, p. 159. seq. 

2 Arist, Rhet. 1. 3, 1. Cie. de 
Invent. 1, 5. 7. de Orat. 1. 31. 141. 
Quint, mm. 3, 14. 4, 1. Aristotle ap- 
pears to have been the first who made 
this division, and distinguished the Epi- 
deiotic or declamatory, demonstrati- 
vum genus, from the deliberative and 


the forensic branches. This may be 
inferred from Cie, de Iny. &. §. 7. and 
Quintilian 1m, 21. 23. 11. 7. 1. Tt in 
directly stated, 1m. 4. 1. Theon, 
Progymn. ap. Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 
U1. 61. Tis yap trobecws f5n tpia, 
eyrwpmaaricty, Srep éxddoww emiber= 
ruxdv ol mepl ‘Apiaroréq, Sixarixby, 
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observed that the author does not mean absolutely to confine 
any one of them to a special branch, and Cicero in the pas- 
sages of the de Invent. above quoted includes the honestum 
with the utile as the object of the genus deliberativum ; they 
all cupmapadapBavovor Ta adda, take in the rest as adjuncts 
and subordinate considerations, the special téd0s being cha- 
racteristic, and the most prominent object of the genus. The 
time of the public speaker is the future. Demosthenes adds 
7d mapév ‘the present fact’ to 7d wéAAov as the object of the 
cipBovdos, 7d Se pédXov 7} 7d Taper Ti Tod cvpBoddov rakw 
amavret, de Cor. p. 292 § 192. and, by implication, de Pace, at 
the opening. And this ‘present time’ is likewise slipt in, con- 
trary to the theory, by Aristotle himself, 1. 6.1. mpotpérovra 
ds écopéven 7) drapyévrov; and again, 1. 8.7, Deliberative 
thetoric, as we have seen, derives one of its names, ro Snjmyo~ 
pixéy, from the circumstance of its being usually addressed to 
public assemblies and on subjects of national interest. Theo- 
retically speaking however this need not be so, though prac- 
tically it is for the most part thus limited. For in the first 
place advice may be given privately, which is just as much 
mpotpom and drotpory as the other. Rhet. 1.3.3. 0,18, 1: 
and secondly, in some cases the distinction between the cup 
Bovrevtixdy and the émiSerxtixdy yévos almost vanishes, as 
in Isocrates’ Panegyric and Panathenaic speeches, each of 
which was addressed to a national assembly, and the former 
designed to recommend a national policy, union against the 
Persians. The end of these is ostensibly 7 cuppépor, political 
expediency, and the time referred to, the future. But the real 
object of the speaker is the display of his own powers of com- 
position, and so immediate or present, and therefore these are 
properly referred to the head of declamatory or epideictic 
speeches, made for ostentation’s sake and to gain applause. 
This branch of oratory must plainly derive its materials, 
attainment: and 6 drorpérwy must And the ends of the epideictic kind 


show that the course from which he are the same. c. 2, § 4. ©. 4.§ 
dissuades is the opposite of all these, 
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76 mavnpyvpixéy (as by Dionysius, Ars Rhet. vu. 4. Nicol. 
Soph. Progymn. ap. Spengel, Rhet. Gr. m1. 477. Syrian. ad 
Hermog. ap. Speng. ad Rhet. ad Alex. p. 99. and Art. Ser. 
p. 184.) because these émidelEers were often delivered at the 
mavyyt pers, the general assemblies at Olympia and the other 
national games. It also sometimes goes by the name of 
éyxaactixoy or laudatory. To this class belong funeral 
orations', ravyyupixol oyot, speeches for the avyyipets, and 
panegyrics in the modern sense (of which Isocrates’ éyxdpiov 
‘Ed és is an instance); and in general, literary compositions 
in rhetorical or periodic style which have no practical pur- 
pose in view—whence it is said of them, Rhet, mt, 12. 5. 
a pev ody emiBeuxru) AEs ypapixwrdry: 7d yap epyov 
adrijs dvayvoows—they are meant rather to be read, Quin- 
tilian thus characterises this branch of rhetoric. Ubi emo- 
lumentum non in utilitate aliqua, sed in sola laude consistit. 
Inst. Orat. 11. 8.7. Tota est ostentationis. Ib. §63. Well 
known examples are the speeches in Plato’s Phedrus and 
Symposium ; most of Isocrates’ speeches, and such like. 
Cicero, Orat. 11. 37. (Compare xm, 42.) comprises under the 
head of émidSeEexs, laudationes scriptiones historie et tales 
suasiones qualem fecit Isocrates Panegyricum. Sometimes © 
these laudationes assumed the aspect of a burlesque, and we 
read of Polycrates, who had a reputation for the composition 
of these érawou, writing one in praise of mice (Rhet. 11. 24. 
6.), another in commendation of pots, yd7paz, and a third of 
counters, ype. (mentioned by Menander the Rhetorician) : 
an encomium upon salt, @es, is noticed by Plato, Symp. 177 B, 
and Menander zrepi é7u8., without the author's name; and 
the same is again referred to, together with another upon 
humble bees, BouPuduoi, by Isocrates, Helen. § 12.* A pane- 


struggle or effort, which implies some- _? On Plato's Menexenus, and funeral 
thing substantial at issue; and émiSex-  orations in general, see Grote’s Plato, 
ruxév, where the end ie mere display. Vol. 111. ch. 31. 

Syrianus ad Hermog. ap. Spengel, * This distinction of serious and 
Art. Script, p. 184. burlesque éwdelges is noted by Ari- 
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TONOI, EIAH, STOLXEIA. 


And this brings us to the consideration of the form 
which these materials assume in a system of rhetoric, when 
they appear as to7rot or xowot Toros and eldn, general and 
specific topics. 

The object and use of tomoe in general is to aid the 
memory. Top. 8. 14. 163. b. 24. Cicero, Top. § 2, speaks of 
Aristotle’s Topics as, disciplina inveniendorum argumento- 
rum. See also de Orat. 11. 86. 354. and 358, and on the use 
of rozrot, Rhet. 11. 22. 10. 

But first of the meaning of the term rozros, locus, or 
topic. 

This is very clearly stated by Cicero and Quintilian. 
The former in his Topics, 11. 7., gives the following explana- 
tion: ut igitur earum rerum que absconditze sunt demon- 
strato et notato loco facilis inventio est; sic quum pervesti- 
gare argumentum aliquod volumus, locos nosse debemus: sic 
enim appellatz ab Aristotele sunt he quasi sedes e quibus 
argumenta promuntur. Itaque licet definire locum esse 
argumenti sedem. In de Orat. 11. 34 147. the rczroe are 
compared to the haunts of game; atque hoc totum est sive 
artis sive animadversionis sive consuetudinis nosse regiones 
intra quas venere et pervestiges quod queras. Ubi eum 
locum omnem cogitatione seepseris, si modo usu rerum per- 
eallueris, nihil te effugiet, atque omne quod erit in re occur- 
ret atque incidet ; and again, § 174, to veins or mines, where 
metals may be looked for; ut enim si aurum cui, quod esset 
multifariam defossum, commonstrare vellem, satis esse debe- 
ret si signa et notas ostenderem locorum, quibus cognitis 
ipse sibi foderet, et id quod vellet parvulo labore, nullo 
errore, inveniret: sic has ego argumentorum notas querenti 
demonstravi ubi sint: reliqua cura et cogitatione eruuntur : 
and in de Fin. Iv. 4. 10. they are further compared to stores 
or thesauri which may be had recourse to on occasion 
for a supply of arguments; e quibus locis quasi thesauris 
argumenta depromerentur. Quintilian, Vv. 10. 20—2z2 is par- 
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or any plant or animal in the particular habitat or region 
to which it belongs; or like goods in a store, or arms and 
ammunition in a magazine or arsenal: the place where they 
may all be found. A passage of Cicero, de Orat. 11. 30. 130, 
may be quoted in further explanation of the term itself and 
the use of topics. As in writing, we ought to have the let- 
ters that we require to use ready at hand, and not to be 
obliged to hunt about for them whenever we want them ; so 
when a case is to be argued we should have a stock of argu- 
ments all ready classified, arranged in ‘ places’ where we can 
make sure of finding them, and ticketed and labelled as it 
were in their repository, or like bottles in the bins of a cellar, 
so that they offer themselves to us at once as soon as they 
are required. And to precisely the same effect, xxxrv. § 146. 

But we have next to notice a distinction between differ- 
ent kinds of réo, which as far as Rhetoric is concerned is 
peculiar to Aristotle’s system, Tézros as a general term is 
subdivided into e/Sy special or specific, and rors proper, or 
xowol rérot universal topics: and réros is frequently used 
in both these senses, The ely or iva, the specific topics, are 
as he expressly tells us Rhet. 1. 2. 21, so called because they 
are species or kinds subordinate to and forming part of the 
several sciences, chiefly Ethics and Politics, which come in 
contact with rhetoric and furnish it with its propositions, 
mporaces, and enthymemes, As distinguished from these, 
the roroe or xowol réroe are those general topics of argument 
which are universally applicable to all sciences, the ¢éy 
being confined each to its own; since no ethical enthymemes 
can be applied to physical subjects and vice versa: but the 
topics of degree, tod wGdXov xal Hrrov, of amplification and 
depreciation, rod adfew cal pewoidv, of past and future, of 
possible and impossible, which are the topics, té7ro, or xowol 
témov ‘universal’ topics, are alike applicable to all the 
materials of the Several sciences from which the ey are 
derived, and are thus ‘common’ to all. Aristotle's language 
is so very distinct on this point in the passage quoted that it 
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as in a language to its ultimate divisions, or letters; in bodies, 
to their elements, indivisible component parts, or atoms; in 
geometry to points, orvypal, the ultimate elements of space; 
in reasoning or proof, to the simplest and normal form of 
syllogism, the first figure: and in the Anal. Post. 1. 23. 84. 
b. 22. it stands for dpecot mpotdces, propositions ‘imme- 
diately’ or intuitively apprehended, ‘without the mtervention 
of the middle term’, when subject and predicate are scen 
simultaneously by the vovs or intuitive reason. 

A rozros therefore, the genus or head of a multitude of 
similar and individual toro: of the same kind, may be called a 
orovyetov or ‘element’ of enthymematic reasoning, because it 
is only further divisible into stmilar parts, and thus corre- 
sponds with the definition of the latter. And this will enable 
us to enter fully into Aristotle's meaning when he says, 
Rhet. 11. 26. I. 7d yap avro Néyw ototyetov nal rétrov" éore 
yap orotyelov xai tomros, eis 6 qodAa evOuunuata (many 
enthymemes of the same kind) éuqimre, and in I. 22. 12, 
ctouyeiov Sé rA€yw Kai Torey évOuunpatos To avTo. And 
these are the heads of families of similar enthymemes which 
are enumerated and exemplified in II. c. 23." 

There are accordingly three kinds of rovros; (1) the ein, 
the special materials, or specific premisses, derived mainly 
from Politics and Ethics; these may also be designated by 
the gencral name, as they are in Rhet. 1. 22. 16, roo. ray 
elSwy. Most enthymemes are derived from the ein, 1. 2. 22. 
and the latter are expressly distinguished from the rézroe 
évOupnpatov. Wl. 1.1. gots yap ta pev eidn tov er Oupnpa- 
tev, Ta Sé roro*. (2) The second kind is the xowvod 
Tomot, or Torot alone, for the general name is applied alike 
to all. These are so called, because, as we have seen, they 


1 Waitz in his note on crovyeior, deficiency. 
Comment. ad Organ. 84. b. 21. omits 3 On ef, and roo in general, see 
to explain the application of the term Poste, Introd. to Transl. of Anal. 
to ‘topics’: nor does Bonitz. ad Post. p. 24. 
Metaph. 1014. b. 3—6. supply the 
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The communes loci of Cicero and Quintilian and the Latin 
Rhetoricians seem to be more comprehensive, and capable of 
& more extensive application than those of Aristotle’s three 
divisions. They are thus defined by Cicero, Orat. 36. § 136. 
qui communes appellati sunt eo quod videntur multarum 
lidem esse causarum, sed proprii sincularum esse debebunt ; 
de Orat. 111. 27. 106. quia de universé re tractari solent: 
and are illustrated by examples in various places, Cic. de 
Orat. 111. 27. 106, '7. de Invent. 11. 16. 50. Auct. ad Herenn. 
11. 3, 5. 9, 13. 10, 14. 15, 22. 16, 24. 17, 26. 30, 48, 9. 
Quint. v. 12. 15, 6. From these examples it seems that any 
subject or topic of a general character, that is capable of 
being variously applied and constantly introduced on any ap- 
propriate occasion, is a locus communis; any common current 
maxim, or alternative proposition, such as rumoribus credi 
oportere et non oportere, suspicionibus eredi oportere ct non 
oportere, testibus credi oportere et non oportere et similia de 
Invent. 1. c.: compare the passages of the Auct. ad Heren. 
Again invidia, avaritia, testes inimici, potentes amici, (Quintil.) 
may furnish loci communes; or they may be constructed de 
virtute, de officio, de szquo et bono, de dignitate, utilitate, 
honore, ignominia, and on other moral topics. Cic. de Or. TI. 
27.107. u.s. To the same effect Hermogenes, Progymn. 
c. 6. ap. Spengel. Rhet. Gr. vol. 11. p. 9. xowwds Toros Aéyerat, 
Siért Guorres rept ravrés pév iepoovdou (for example), varép 
mavros 5¢ dpiotréws. This use of communes loci is also ex- 
emplified in the orations or “School Exercises” (Miiller. H. 
G. L. c. xxx. § 2.) of Antiphon. See for example de 
Ced. Herod. § 87, and § 14, compared with epi tov yopevr. 
§ 3 and § 2. where the same rezros is repeated in nearly the 
same words, and applied to two similar cases. These loci com- 
munes were sometimes illustrated by examples of the mode of 
treating them rhetorically by the teachers of the rhetorical 
schools, such as Protagoras Gorgias and Antiphon himeelf, 
and given to the pupils as models of argument or of style to 
be committed tomemory. Such loci communes are referred to 
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essential part or ‘body’ of the art: the rest being compa- 
ratively of no importance, a mere appendage or external 
ornament, like dress or jewels to the person. This is why 
the contents of the third book on style, arrangement, and 
delivery, Aééis, takis, and drréxpicis, are left so long un- 
noticed: it is because they are unworthy to occupy the 
attention until all the more important and material subjects 
of the art have been thoroughly analysed and examined 
and exhibited in detail. The three parts of rhetoric are 
distinguished by Cicero, Orat. § 43., in one of those succinet 
and expressive phrases which Bore distinguish the 
Latin language; quid dicat, quo quidque loco, quomodo, 

Tn Aristotle’s own introduction in the three first chapters, 
to which after the dispatch of so much preliminary matter 
we have at length arrived, the province of the art is marked 
out, its limits determined, its instruments, materials and 
principal divisions are in general terms defined analysed and 
explained. The obscurity of this part of the work is so great, 
especially to those who are as yet unacquainted with the 
technicalities of Aristotle's Logic and the intricacies of his 
style, that I have here as in the third book for a similar 
reason, that is, on account of the extreme brevity and com- 
pression and elliptical character of the composition, had 
recourse to a running commentary or paraphrase with occa~ 
sional translation, in order to supply a clue of connexion 
which may guide the inexperienced reader through what 
I may call without exaggeration the tangled wilderness of 
Aristotle’s ordinary writing. That Aristotle could and did 
write well we know from Cicero's frequent and glowing 
eulogiums on the beauties of his lost dialogues: that he 
could also write excessively ill and obscurely, that he could 
omit to express at least two thirds of his meaning and 
leave it to be supplied by the reader's ingenuity, that he 
could involve himself in a maze of endless subtlety and 
confusion in the discussion of some transcendental problem 
Physical or Metaphysical, ‘and find no end in wandering 
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mazes lost’, that he could often repeat himself, or again 
confuse his readers by the absence of all indication as to 
whether he is speaking in his own person, or quoting or 
even refuting the doctrines of another, and that his trains of 
reasoning in general have sometimes a rambling, discursive, 
and unconnected character—all this is but too well known 
to the readers of his Physics, of his de Anima, of his Meta- 
physics, and indeed of nearly all his extant writings, in the 
very best of which these unpleasant peculiarities will occa- 
sionally appear. There are many parts of the Rhetoric, 
especially the third book, which have to me all the appear- 
ance of notes of lectures, jotted down in a commonplace 
book, to be filled up expanded and illustrated when they 
were orally delivered to his class; and though I by no 
means assert that this is true of the entire work, still it 
may be a good reason for dealing with such parts in the 
manner that I propose; and I am in this also following the 
example of Victorius’ excellent Commentary. 


ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


BOOK I. CHAP. I. 


THE art or faculty of rhetoric as it is variously called, 
the one term describing it as a theory or system, the other 
regarding it from the practical side, as a faculty or practice 
in finding arguments, duvapuus rod mopicas Aoyous, L 2, 7., 18 
the counterpart, aytiotpodos’, or as it is afterwards more 
correctly expressed (the differences between it and rhetoric 
being too considerable to admit of its being properly desig- 
nated as an exact counterpart, implying that the two arts 
resemble one another as closely as orpody and aytictpodpy in 
a regular lyrical ode) a copy, ozolwpa, offshoot, branch, zrapa- 
gvés, or subordinate part, popiov, of dialectics, both of them 
being employed upon subjects common after a fashion (rpd- 
mov Tid, i.e. in a certain sense, up to a certain point; it is 
not absolutely true, because there are differences in this 
respect between man and man, some using them much more 
than others) to all men alike, and neither of them confined 
like other arts and sciences to one particular definite class of 
objects and inquiries. Medicine, for example, deals with one 
particular genus or department of things, To vytewoy xal 
vooepor, geometry with the properties of magnitude, ta Tod 
peyéBous wan, or of space, arithmetic with numbers: botany 
is wept muTav, zoology mepi Cpwv, and the like: whereas rhe- 
toric and dialectics have no one special subject of their own, 
but exercise themselves indifferently upon any question that 
is set before them, arepi rot do0évtos, 1. 2. 17. In consequence 
of this universality of application every one at some time or 


1 See the note on dyrlarpodos, I. 1. 1. 3 See above, p. 75. 
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soner (€vOvpnpatixés), they do not even attempt to explain. 


[It has been already observed (ante, p. 4), and need here 
be only briefly repeated, that it may seem that Aristotle in 
these remarks is arguing against himself, and cutting the 
ground from under his own feet ; for his system by no means 
excludes appeals to the feelings, and 7d rév dxpoaryy Svabet- 
vai mas (c. 2. § 3.) is one of the three modes of proof which 
are effected by means of the speech itself, and therefore fall 
under the province of the art. But he is to be understood 
as speaking only comparatively, whilst he is pointing out the 
defects in the existing ‘arts’ and their mode of dealing with 
thetoric. They occupied themselves almost. exclusively with 
these matters, which strictly according to the theory of the 
art are really éw tod mpayyatos. For if judges and popu- 
lar assemblies were what they ought to be, all such appeals 
to feelings and interests would be as unnecessary as they are 
irregular, and proof alone, logical proof, of the question 
under consideration would be all that is required; but unfor- 
tunately they are not, and therefore dia poyOnplav rdv axpoa~ 
tov (11. 1. 5. compare I. 1, 10, and 1, 2. 5.), in consequence 
of the defects of the audience, we must accommodate our- 
selves to circumstances; and since the introduction of such 
topics is usually necessary to the success of the pleader and 
orator, they must consequently enter into a complete system 
of rhetoric, which is to be a guide to practice: only they are 
to be kept subordinate, and scientifically (methodically) 
treated, both of which conditions the preceding writers on 
rhetoric failed to fulfil: they are not the immediate or proper 
subject, and ought not to be made the ‘body’ of the speech, 
or of the rhetorical treatise.] 

And this is in fact the reason why they have totally 
neglected the deliberative, hortative, or public kind of 
speaking, and devoted themselves exclusively to the forensic 
or judicial branch; although both of these form parts of the 
same system, and the same mode of treatment is equally 
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student with enthymemes, and so to qualify him for the 
successful practice of rhetoric. For although demonstrative 
science, of which syllogism is the appropriate instrument, 
has exact truth for its sole object, whereas Dialectics and 
Rhetoric deal only with the contingent and probable, yet 
since it belongs to the same faculty to discern truth and that 
which resembles it, and men in general have a natural 
aptitude for discerning truth, and mostly do arrive at it 
when it is their aim; so, sagacity in discerning and dealing 
with probabilities implies the same sort of mental dispo- 
sitions as those which lead to truth, and the same kind of 
intellectual operations and processes will cultivate these 
dispositions towards both: and the study of the syllogistic 
method which belongs to demonstration and tends to the 
establishment of the verum, will be equally serviceable to 
the dialectician and rhetorician, whose syllogisms begin and 
end in nothing but the verisimile. § 11. 

Now although the unscientific treatment of the subject, 
and the exclusive leaning towards the lower branch of the 
art, together with the sophistry and chicanery promoted and 
encouraged by this, which we have noted in the writings and 
practice of preceding Rhetoricians, have not unnaturally 
brought reproach upon the Art and the employment of it in 
general, yet Rhetoric nevertheless when rightly applied has 
its proper use and value: for we must not argue from the 
abuse to the use of any art. Rhetoric has four uses. For, 
“first, it is corrective: it may be employed to prevent the 
triumph of fraud and wrong when the scale of justice might 
otherwise incline to their side: for truth and justice have 
@ natural superiority over falsehood and wrong which the 
use of rhetoric enables them to assert against perversion 
and imposture; and therefore whenever wrong decisions 
are given and truth and justice defeated, it must needs be 
the fault of the parties themselves who have neglected this 

1 The explanation in the text, Mr Munro, makes adrdv reflexive, for 
which was first suggested to me by airGy, This use of the pronoun is so 
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and of this art, that they both undertake to prove opposites, 
to argue on either side of a question, for the affirmative or 
the negative indifferently. But we may have the faculty with- 
out exercising it directly in actual practice—for we have no 
right to persuade people of what is false or wrong—but it 
may be kept in reserve and made available for detecting fal- 
lacies in others: and we may habituate ourselves to the 
examination of cither. side of any given question so that in 
any particular case in which we are concerned we may know 
how it really stands (ars Eyer), the actual state of the case, 
on which side the truth and right actually lie [so Schrader. 
Victorius “to see how the thing is actually done—how to do 
it if necessary.” The other is doubtless right]; or if the 
adverse party employs unfair arguments, that we may be able 
on our side to meet and refute them. Now this office of 
‘concluding opposites’ is amongst all arts peculiar to dia- 
lectics and rhetoric. To these two alone, abstractedly con- 
sidered, the truth of the conclusions they draw is a matter 
of indifference : so long as they are correctly drawn accord- 
ing to the rules which the arts prescribe, the theory and end 
of the arts are satisfied. Not that there is absolutely no 
difference however between the two sides of a question or 
two opposite conclusions, even in reference to the arts them- 
selves and the application of them, and independently of all 
other considerations: for what is true and right, better and 
more advantageous, is always, so to speak, easier to prove, 
and more convincing when proved than its opposite, which is 
a paradox. Rhetoric is ‘ precautionary’ or ‘ preventive’, and 
‘ suggestive’. 

The fourth use of rhetoric is for ‘defence’. The argu- 
ments in favour of rhetoric on this ground are derived from 
the analogy of the use of the bodily faculties and instru- 
ments: it is accounted disgraceful to be unable to defend 
oneself with one’s hands, or the body in gencral: much more 
shameful must it be to be unable to use speech in self- 
defence, and all the more in proportion as it is more charac- 
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tice the available means of persuasion on any subject: the 
successful result is not necessary to the notion of art: that 
consists in employing the proper method. It is so in all arts. 
The function of medicine, for instance, is not strictly speak- 
ing to restore a patient to health, but to promote or forward 
his cure so far as circumstances permit: for it is quite pos- 
sible to treat secundum artem even those who are necessarily 
debarred from the enjoyment of health’. 

It appears also that there is a spurious fallacious branch 
of rhetoric’, corresponding to the theory of fallacies, the de 
Sophisticis Elenchis, in dialectics, included in either case as 
a subdivision under the general art: for the difference be- 
tween sound and genuine, and sophistical reasoning, lies not 
in the faculty or art itself, nor in the method followed, but 
in the moral purpose, mpoaipeots, of the reasoner; the 
faculty is the same in both: only in the one case—in rhetoric 
—the sophistical reasoner passes under the one general 
name of pytwp or Rhetorician, in the other there is a distinc- 
tion of names as well as of objects, and the one is called a 
Dialectician the other a Sophist”. 

Having thus determined what rhetoric is, or ought to be, 
that it is an art, and when properly used an honest and use- 
ful art, we must next proceed to examine its ‘method’, the 


1 Top. A. c. 3. Stoner 52 rerddws  cet...... a&d\Aa Oduevos réXos Ti, was xal 
Thy péBodov, Sray dpolws Exwueyv Gowep dia rlywy lorat oxowotor. See also 


él pyropixfs xal larpexfjs xal Trop 
Tovovrwy Suvduewr. Tovro Sécrl rd éx 
Tay évdexoudvuw woceiy & wpoatpotmeba. 
ovre yap 6 prropixds éx wayrds tpdwou 
welae, o06' & larpixds tryidoe’ AAN 
édy rwv évdexoudvwy undéy wapaNlry, 
lxavas abrov Exew rh» éxioripny phoo- 
fev. Comp. Z. 12. u.s. de Anim. III. 
g. 8. Metaph. A. 1. Eth. Nic. 1. 5. 
Bovdevdpeda 52 od wepl ray redaGy, ddA 
wepl Tay xpos Ta TENN. OUTE yap larpds 
Bovreverar ef vy:idoe, ovre pirwp el 
weiget, ovure wodcTiKds el edvoulay wo1w%- 


above, p. 33. 

2 This is treated in Rhet. 11. 24. 

2 More briefly thus: there is a 
sophistry in rhetoric as well as in 
dialectics, and the definition of both 
turns upon the same distinction ; 
that is, it resides not in the faculty, 
but in the moral purpose: only in the 
one case the Sophist passes under the 
general name of rhetorician; in tke 
other we distinguish name as well as 
thing. 
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dialectics, as should have been added) has a special ‘ subject’, 
Yrroxeiwevoy, the materials which supply its premisses or 
propositions, as medicine deals exclusively with what is 
wholesome and unwholesome, geometry with the properties 
of magnitudes, arithmetic with numbers, and so on: whereas 
it is the province of rhetoric to discover that which conduces 
to persuasion in any subject whatsoever: and therefore we 
say that the art has no special determinate class of things to 
which its rules and processes are applied. § 1. 

Of rhetorical proofs there are two kinds, scientific and 
unscientific. By the unscientific are meant, all such as are 
‘ preexistent,’ zrpoumnpyev, independent of ourselves and our 
own efforts and actions; as witnesses, torture, documentary 
evidence, such as contracts, and so forth; by scientific, those 
that may be conducted and established by the processes and 
rules of the art, and by our own agency: the one kind is 
ready to hand, and has only to be properly employed, the 
other must be invented; [hence the Latin term Inventio.]' 

Of the proofs which are furnished through the instru- 
mentality of the speech itself, and therefore scientifically or 
systematically, there are three kinds, one residing in the 
character of the speaker, the second in the feelings and 
emotions produced in the audience, and the third, which is 
proof in its proper sense, logical, direct proof, in the speech 
itself, by proving or seeming to prove; the-last words ex- 


vo Nbyou ey wpdyuare rodtrix@ Tédos 
Exovea 7d ef elreiv; and this certainly 
is a very complete definition. It does 
not appear in his extant réxvy, which 
is occupied with quite other matters. 
Of Alexander's explanation of the 
term devapis as applied to Rhetoric I 
have already spoken above pp. 15, 16. 
I will here add as a supplement a 
passage of Eustratius on Eth. Nic. x. 
9g. 18. (quoted by Zell) which takes 
the same view, duvdues éxddour ol 
Tahal rds éxcxeipoveas els rdvavria, 


olov pnropixiy Siadexrixyp, emorhuas 
dé ras pH Towavras, oloy dpOunrixhy 
yewnerpicny duotxhy. Let me further 
add to the argument against this ex- 
planation of the application of the 
term dvvauis to rhetoric previously 
given, that Aristotle’s own language 
is in contradiction of it. In Rhet. 1. 
2. 7, Dialectics and Rhetoric are said 
to be duvdpess—not rod ravayria ovA- 
Aoylfecbar, but—rod wopica: Adyous. 
1 On the dreyva: wicres, seo I. 15. 
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the hearers when by the speech any emotion is excited in 
them; for very different decisions are given under the 
influence of joy and grief,-of love and hatred: and it 1s to 
this branch of the art alone, to these ‘ appeals to the feelings’ 
that the preceding and present professors of it have hitherto 
directed their studies and their efforts. This subject shall 
be examined in detail when we come to the treatment of 
the 7a@n, the ‘affections’ or emotions. (Bk. II. cc. 2—11.) 
Thirdly the speech itself is the organ of proof when we have 
shown directly the truth, or apparent truth, of anything 
by the arguments or materials and means of persuasion that 
the subject supplies. §§ 2—6. 

Such being the nature of these three modes of rhetorical 
proof, it is plain that the employment of them requires the 
study of character, of the virtues, and of the affections or emo- 
tions—of the last the nature (ré éo7c) and qualities (7rotoy te) 
and the sources or materials (€« t/ywv) and modes (7ras) of 
their excitement—and the power of deriving arguments from 
these: and hence it appears that Rhetoric 1s an offshoot or 
scion, as we may call it, not only of dialectics, but also of 
Ethical science, which may fairly be called Politics or Prac- 
tical Philosophy. And this explains the reason why its 


marked that Quintilian here omits the 
prenomen ; which I should hardly con- 
ceive it poasible for a Roman under 
the circumstances to have actually 
dove. The same story is told at 
greater length, but not improved, by 
Asconius in his Comment. on Cic. pro 
Scauro, of which a few fragments 
remain quoted by Orelli, Onomast. 
Tull. nm. 19. Asconius omits the gen- 
tile name, Aimilius; I should suppose 
with equal improbability. Lastly 
Valerius Maximus Lib. 111. by dilut- 
ing it so as to deprive it of all its 
emphatic brevity, destroys at once its 
point force and interest. 


The only other exemplification of 
the influence of auctoritas which I 
will refer to is Virgil’s noble simile in 
the first book of the Amneid, 

Ac veluti magno in populo cui spe 
coorta est 

Seditio, sevitque animis ignobile vul- 
gus, 

Jamque faces et saxa volant, furor 
arma ministrat— 

Tum pietate gravem et meritis si 
forte virum quem 

Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auri- 
bus adstant ; 

Ille regit dictis animos et pectora 
mulcet. 
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from what is there said’, that to derive a general conclusion 
or rule from an observed similarity in a number of particular 
cases is in Dialectics induction, in Rhetoric example; whereas 
the (deductive) conclusion that from certain assumed pre- 
misses something else (diferent from them) follows besides 
them, by reason of their being what they are (and nothing 
else), either universally (as in demonstrative science) or gener- 
ally (as in dialeetics and rhetoric), is in the one case called 
syllogism and in the other enthymeme. And it is plain that 
rhetoric enjoys both these advantages (syllogism and induc- 
tion)—(dya@év here, as in 11, 20. 7., stands for ‘something that 
is good and useful’)—for what has been said (of dialectics) 
in the Methodica (a lost work on some branch of Logie, of 
which beyond the reference and the simple mention of it by 


1 The passages in the Topics to 
which I suppose the references to be 
made, give exactly the same account 
of syllogiam and substantially of in- 
duction aa we have here in the Rheto- 
ric; and from these descriptions, now 
that we know that enthymeme is a 
Kind of syllogism and example a kind 
of induction, we may readily infer the 
difference between the two. Aristotle 
does not say, as has been generally 
supposed, that this difference has been 
stated in the Topics, but only that it 
can be inferred from the statements 
there made; and by making éxe yap 
wr. 0. k, ex. ep. mpbrepo an explana 
tory parenthesis, and thea connecting 
br. 7d wiv Kr. with the preceding 
words, we obtain the meaning that 
I have rendered in the text, Tho 
parallel passages in the Topics, are 
A. 1 100, s 25, for the syllogism, 
tors Bh ooyiouds dbo by J reBbr- 
run rode Erepiy re rv Keydrur & 
Aodyens oupBalver bid rv Keqdruy, 
and nearly the same words repeated, 
do Soph. El. 6, 1, 165. a. t,, which pre- 


sent a sufficiently close resemblance to 
the definition in the Rhetoric: and for 
the induction, Top. A. . 12. 105. a, 
13. €raywyh  dxd ray Kab’ Exaoror 
emt rd kadbdov Edobos. . 
Spengel in Trans. Bay, Acad. p. 43. 
Brandis, tiber Arist, rhet. p. 13. 
Heitz, Verlor. schrift, de Arist. p. 82, 
3, and Sauppe there quoted; and 
before these Victorius and Muretus; 
all suppose that Aristotle is directly 
quoting as from the Topics the differ- 
ence between Enthymeme and ex- 
ample: and as this is not to be found 
in that work, they have recourse to 
various expedients of transposition of 
clauses and omission of them as inter- 
polated—which Heitz, who would 
leave out all the words from ék ray 
romixéy to suolws Exet, carries to the 
greatest length—all of which I will ask 
my readers who are desirous of seeing 
their proposed alterations to look for in 
their own writings: for the difficulty 
which they take so much trouble to 
overcome vanishes, as it seems to me, 
before the explanation here given. 
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that individual, Socrates or Hippias, but that which is pro- 
bable to members of a given class, roi rovodrors, men of such 
and such a sort or kind, of a given character and qualities, 
like dialectics. Both of them, though they may theoretically 
be applied to argue any possible question or problem, yet 
practically both are limited ; for both of them alike derive 
their problems and theses not from any question taken at 
random and without consideration, & dv érvxev, senseless or 
immoral it may be, nor from the views and opinions of all 
persons alike, for fools, madmen, idiots have some fancies, 
galverar yap arta ai trois Tapadynpodow; but dialectics 
from subjects which really require discussion, to see on which 
side of a disputed question the truth really lies, and rhe- 
toric from the subjects of ordinary deliberation’, The pro- 
vince and function of the latter lie in the things that we are 
accustomed to deliberate about, things probable merely and 
contingent, where we have no ‘arts’ ready made to furnish 
us with general rules for their decision; and it addresses 
itself to a popular audience, to hearers who are unable to 
take in at a glance (cvvopéy), to take a simultaneous or 
comprehensive view of, the several steps of a protracted ar- 
gument, or to carry in their minds a long chain of reason- 
ing. That is to say, from the character of the audience 
who are usually unaccustomed to long trains of close and 
connected reasoning, the mode of argumentation, as well as 
the materials, the opinions maxims and principles appealed 
to, must be all alike popular. Now we deliberate about 
things contingent and probable, which appear, (are supposed,) 
to admit the possibility of opposite conclusions views and 


1 Top. A. 10, toy. a. 4. 08 yap 
waar xpbrasw 08d wae wpiBdnua 
Biadexrixdv Oerdow obibels -yap By xpo- 
relveve vot Exwr 7d pndent Boxoty, obde 
mpopado rd waa gavepdy H rots whel- 
crois: Td wey yap ole Exer dmoplay, rd 
3° obdels Ay Oely. On the proper sub- 
jects of discussion, see Eth, Eud, 1. 3, 


where the principles Iaid down are 
precisely similar to those of the Topics 


of Ethics. rois rapagporotow is there 
reprevented § 1., by roi ma:Baplus, 
kat rols xdyvouss Kal rapapporodee 
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I believe; else what remains to distinguish it from the dia- 
lectical syllogism?) consists of fewer propositions (including 
the conclusion) than the primary or normal syllogism (the 
syllogism of the first figure: or, the typical, normal, original 
syllogism of which all the rest are only varieties) : because 
if any of these is already well known—and the propositions 
of the rhetorician are well known, being popular and current 
maxims and opinions, and generally accepted rules and prin- 
ciples, which he uses for the major premisses- of his argu- 
ments—there is no occasion to state it at all; the listener 
will supply it for himself. Suppose for example, we wish to 
show (as in an epideictic or panegyrical speech) that Dorieus' 
has been victor in a contest for which a crown is the 
prize; we need only say that he has won an Olympic vic- 
tory; the major premiss, that all Olympic contests have a 
crown for the prize may be omitted, because it is universally 
known. The syllogism at full length is, 

All Olympic contests (and therefore victories) have a 

crown for the prize ; 

Dorieus won an Olympic victory ; 

Ergo, Dorieus had a crown for his prize. 
The enthymeme omits the well-known major, and merely 
argues that, 

Dorieus won an Olympic victory ; 

and therefore, had a crown for his prize. § 18. 

The materials or propositions of which enthymemes are 
constructed are only in very rare cases ‘necessary’: the 
objects of our decisions and investigations are almost always 
variable, admitting of opposite issues: for the object of deli- 


1 Dorieus is here selected as one 
of the most famous of Olympic victors. 
His second victory furnishes Thucy- 
dides with a date for the 88th Olym- 
piad, B.c. 428. 7» 52’Oduprids J Aw- 
preds ‘Pddios 7d Sevrepow ixa. His 
two other Olympic victories were won 


in the preceding and following Olym- 
piads, B.C. 432 and 424. Pausanias 
VI. 7. 1. wayxparly wxhoas é\upmd- 
ow édetijs rplow. Besides these he 
likewise gained eight victorics at the 
Isthmian, and seven at the Nemean 
games. Ibid. § 2. 
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EIKOX, SHMEION, TEKMHPION. 


As preliminary to the account, which follows in the chap- 
ter on which we are engaged, of the materials of the rheto- 
rician’s enthymemes, the eixora, onpeta, and texpunpia, we 
will first transcribe from the Organon, Anal. Pr. 11. 27, the 
logical description of them there given, and not repeated in 
the Rhetoric. 

Eixos and onpetoy are not the same thing: ecxds is a pro- 
bable proposition or premiss; what is known to be or not to 
be, or to turn out or not to turn out (yiyver@at, follow, as a 
resulting event, or physical growth, or general consequence), 
usually in such and such a way; any thing that follows a 
general, not universal, rule, is said to be ‘probable;’ as 
hatred follows envy, or love attends the objects of affection, 


for the most part, not invariably’. 


is only ws éxi rd wodv. But to say 
nothing of the objections to this, 
already noticed, it is plain that with 
this interpretation the consequence 
asserted in the text does not fullow: 
for how can the resemblance to one 
another of elxéra and onpeia in respect 
of their being no more than probable 
follow from the fact that enthymemes 
are constructed out of them, when we 
had been told just before that some of 
the materials of the enthymemes are 
necessary rexpyjpiat And besides all 
this the statement of the identity of 
elxés and onpetoy would be contra- 
dicted by the negation of the same in 
Anal. Pr. 1. 27. (in the passage which 
followa in the text.) 

1A very different account of elxés 
is given in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 8. 
& 3. and the unscientific and immoral 
character of the mode of treatment 
and motives suggested, which charac- 
terised the ‘Arts’ of the suphistical 
. 8chool of rbetoricians, is made very 


clearly to appear. The ‘probable’ is 
that which, when it is stated, at once 
suggests to the hearers similar exam- 
ples which they have already present in 
their minds. As when a man says that 
he wishes his country to be great, or 
prosperity to his friends and misfurtune 
to his enemies, every one supposes 
this to be probable, because he is con- 
scious of the existence of similar feel- 
ings in himself. There are accordingly 
three kinds of probability available for 
the rhetorician, arising from the three 
different sources of interest supplied by 
our nature. The first has reference to 
the ra@y or feelings of the audience ; 
their present mood of mind ; contempt or 
terror, pleasure or pain, or any other 
emotion by which they happen to be 
influenced. These the speaker must aa- 
certain, and to these he must appeal, 
and humour them by his speech, cup- 
wapahayBdvew Trois M6yas. Secondly, 
their habits and associations must be 
studied in the same way, and the 
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A sign affects to be, would be if it could, BotXerar elvas) 
(and herein it is distinguished from the probable proposition, 
which is already probable) a demonstrative proposition, ne- 
cessary or probable (the rexprjpioy necessary, the onpelor 
proper probable): for anything that accompanies an existing 
thing or fact, or precedes or follows anything that happens or 
comes into being, is a sign either of its existence or of its 
having happened’, Now an enthymeme is a kind of syllo- 
gism whose materials are eieéra and onpeia; and of the latter 
there are three kinds corresponding to the place of the mid- 
dle term in the three syllogistic figures. If the sign is the 
invariable accompaniment of the fact to which it bears wit- 
ness, it isa rexppiov, a certain or necessary sign, and this 
can be thrown into a syllogism of the first figure, with an 
irrefutable conclusion. Let A be conception (dew), B milk 
(the middle term), C a woman. Here the sign is invariable; 
the milk is the invariable accompaniment of conception. We 
can therefore say, ‘ 
All B is A. 

Cis B. 

“Cis A. 
and in this case the sign, milk, which is here the middle 


speech accommodated to them, And 
thirdly, their interests or profit (xép0s) 
must be in like manner appealed to, 
“for we are often led by this to do 
violence to our nature and our cha- 
moter.” § 7. Every thing when re- 
presented in any of these three ways 
will appear probable. 

2 The sign is well enough defined 
‘by the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
¢. 13. $1. onueior 8 arly BXdo @AXov, 
od 7d ruxdv rod ruxberos ot8" daray 
ruyrbs, ANS 7h 7 eldioudvor ylveodan 
‘xpd 700 xpdynaros # dpa 7 wpdynare 
H werd rd wpayuo. His rexupiov is 
altogether different from Aristotle's, 


©. 10, Cicero de Inv. 1. 29. 46, gives 
the following account of ‘the proba- 
ble.’ Probabile autem est id, quod 
fere solet fieri, aut quod in opinione 
positum est, aut quod habet in se ad 
wc quandam similitudinem, sive id 
falsum est sive verum. In eo genere 
quod fere fieri solet, probabile hujus- 
modi est: si mater est, diligit filium : 
si avarus est, negligit jusjurandum, 
In eo autem quod in opinione positunt 
est, hujusmodi sunt probabilia: impiis 
apud inferos paenas esse paratos ; os 
qui philosophim dent operam non arbi- 
trari deos esse. 
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term, is a certain and infallible indication of the fact of 
conception. 

The same example of a rexynptoy is given in the Rhetoric. 
Philoponus ad Arist. de Anim. I. fol. 7. b. illustrates it by 
smoke and fire; and the changes of the moon (7d ovtw gdwri- 
feo Oat, that she is lighted as she is) are a certain sign of her 
spherical form. 

Another kind of sign, which may give rise to a syllo- 
gism in the third figure, is never more than probable, and is 
always susceptible of refutation. Suppose we say that it is 
a sign that all wise men are good, because Pittacus is wise 
and good. The syllogism takes this form— 

Pittacus is good 

Pittacus is wise 

All wise men are good, 
but this conclusion is never safe from refutation (6 Sa rod 
éoyatov, the third figure, Avowpos) because we have no right 
to draw a universal conclusion from two particular pre- 
misses: in the third figure we can have only a particular 
conclusion. 

The following sign gives rise to a syllogism in the second 
figure. Here the middle term is the predicate of both pre- 
misses, as in the third it is the subject. We say, paleness 
is a sign of conception. As before let A be pale, B concep- 
tion, Ca woman. The (assumed) syllogism runs thus, Con- 
ception is pale (implies paleness). 

This woman is pale, 
.. this woman has conceived. 

B ie A. 

C is A. 

”. C is B. 
“but no correct syllogism can be constructed with the terms 
of this kind: for it does not follow, because a woman that 
conceives is pale, and this woman is pale, that she must ne- 
cessarily be pregnant.” The syllogism is in fact faulty: A 
and B in the major premiss are not convertible. It does not 
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follow that because all pregnant women are pale all pale 
‘women are pregnant, and therefore C’s paleness is no certain 
proof of her pregnancy. In the second figure the conclusion 
must always be negative. It appears from all this that there 
is only one kind of sign that is a rexurptov; when it is in- 
variable, and universally true, and can therefore be expressed 
in a syllogism of the first figure. It is to be observed that 
the distinctive name rexuypiov does not occur in the Analytics, 
though the thing itself is defined and illustrated by the first 
of the three examples. One would infer from this that the 
specific name was an afterthought, and the distinction not 
completely made out until the Rhetoric was written. The 
distinction is of course implied in the addition of dvayxala to 
&bofos mpéracis in 70. a. 7. in the definition of onueiov. 

It is again remarked, Rhet. 1. 24. 5. that the sign, i.e. 
the onpeioy proper, as distinguished from the rexprproy, can- 
not be embodied in a conclusive syllogism. Examples of 
fallacious conclusions from signs are given de Soph. EL. ¢, 5. 
167. b. 8. and in Rhet. m1. 24, §§ 5. and 7. 

Such is the logical exposition of the onueiov and texp7- 
pwov; in the Rhetoric we shall find the description of them 
much more popular. 

Ch. 2.§15. That which is ‘probable,’ eieds, usually hap- 
pens; ‘the probable’ therefore is ‘that which usually hap- 
pens;’ but this, the ordinary definition, is not absolutely 
true, ody dmAds; it requires some qualification, Necessary 
things may be also said ‘usually to happen,’ they are habi- 
tual and something more. There are two limitations neces- 
sary; first that the probable consists of things which may be 
other than they are (which cannot be said of things neces- 

-sary); and secondly that it stands towards the conclusion to 
be proved, mpds éxeivo pds 3 eixds, towards that to which its 
(general) probability is directed, i.e. the particular probable 
case which has to be proved, in the relation of universal to 
particular. Whereas in the case of signs, one kind of them 
stands in the relation of particular to universal—as when a 
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‘man argues that such and such a particular case or instance 
is the sign of the prevalence of a general rule including all 
such cases; as in the second example -given above, when it is 
inferred from the particular case of Pittacus, or Socrates. § 18, 
that all wise men are good—the other has the relation of 
universal to particular, and is illustrated in § 18. as when 
we infer from an assumed general rule that all hard or quick 
‘breathing is a sign of fever, to a particular case of quick 
respiration which is supposed to indicate a fever. Of these 
‘two kinds, the necessary sign is called texpypiov: the other, 
which is not necessary, has no special name to distinguish 
it from its congener, but goes by the general name of the 
‘entire family, onpetov. By ‘necessary signs’ are meant, 
those that can be made into a demonstrative syllogism, and 
therefore this kind of sign is a texuypiov, This may be ga- 
thered from the opinion of the speakers themselves who em- 
ploy them, and from the derivation of the word. For the 
one suppose themselves to have made use of a texprpioy 
whenever they think their assertion cannot be refuted, as it 
is then proved and concluded, wemepacpévov; and this very 
word mremepacpévov by the side of rexunjpiov reminds us that 
in the old language réxpap (or téxywp, as Homer writes it) 
and 7répas meant the same thing: so that rexuypuov is a ‘con- 
elusive sign or proof,’ oneiov, Nutdv, dovAAdyorov, I. 25. 
12. rexpypiov, ddutov, cvdredoyicpéver. Ib. § 14, Of signs 
that stand to the conclusion in the relation of particular to 
universal, there are two kinds: the first may be thus illus- 
trated: Socrates is wise and just, therefore all wise men are 
just. A sign of this kind can always be refuted, even though 
the particular proposition be true, because it cannot be con- 
verted into a regular demonstrative syllogism. The other 
kind, included under the general name onyeiov, is in fact a 
Texpnptov, and if the proposition stated be true, is incontro- 
vertible: this arises from the fact that in these cases the con- 
nexion between the sign and the thing concluded is uniform, 
and therefore, as far as we know, necessary: as when the in- 
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ference is drawn from the milk in a woman's breasts to the 
birth of a child; or from the existence of fever to disease in 
general. This is the only kind of sign which, if the alleged 
fact be true, is incapable of refutation. Of the sign that. 
stands to the conclusion in the relation of universal to par- 
ticular the following may be taken as an example: it is a 
sign that a man has a fever when he breathes hard: this 
assumes that all that breathe hard have a fever and therefore 
A has a fever. But though the fact be true that a man does 
breathe hard when he has a fever, yet here the connexion 
between hard breathing and fever is not a necessary con- 
nexion, it is not invariably true that hard breathing implies 
feyer; the terms are not ‘convertible, fever and hard breath- 
ing are not coextensive: and therefore ‘a sign’ of this kind is 
always capable of refutation. The nature and differences of 
‘the probable,’ of ‘sign;’ and of ‘necessary inference’ which 
have been briefly stated here, have been more explicitly de- 
termined in the Analytics (An. Pr. 11. 27.), together with the 
reasons why some of them can be expressed in regular valid 
syllogisms, whilst others can not. §§ 15—18. 

It has been already stated that example is a kind of 
induction, and the sources or materials of its propositions 
described (§§ 9—13). The example stands neither in the 
relation of part to whole (as in induction, by which the 
universal is gathered from the particular and individual), 
nor in that of whole to part (as in the opposite process 
of deduction or syllogism, which concludes from the univer- 
sal to the particular), nor as whole to whole (the conclu- 
sion from universal to universal, likewise effected by syllo- 


‘gism), but in the relation of particular to particular, of like 


to like ; when the example, and the arlalogous fact that is to 
be eayad from it, are both under (i.e. species of) the same 
genus, but the one is better known than the other. For 
instance if we wish to prove that Dionysius’ motive in ask- 
ing for a body-guard was that he had a design upon the 
tyranny, because Peisistratus had already asked for one with 
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as a general term for any kind of deductive reasoning) 
have for their special and peculiar province what are called 
ot toro’, par excellence; the loci communissimi namely, 
which may be applied alike to the propositions of a variety 
of sciences different in kind, Physics, Ethics, Politics, Such 
a ‘topic’ is that of “the more or less” or ‘degree’; for it 
will be just as easy to construct a syllogism or enthymeme 
out of this on an ethical, as on a physical subject or any 
other of the like; and yet all these (sciences) differ in kind. 
Distinct from and subordinate to these are the special topics 
(iSa or elSn) that belong to, or may be derived from, each 
kind of science or subject severally; each science or subject 
of investigation having premisses or propositions of this kind 
peculiar to itself: as there are propositions in Physics from 
which no ethical syllogism or enthymeme can be constructed; 
and again Ethical propositions which will furnish no conclu- 
sions in Physical science. The former, the common or uni- 
versal Topics, will convey no instruction in any special branch 
of science or inquiry, because they have no ‘subject’ trroxelpe- 
voy, no particular class of objects to the study and illustration 
of which they are especially devoted; in employing the 
others, the ey, the orator, in proportion to the care he has 
taken and the judgment he has shown in the selection of his 
propositions, and to the degree of ‘appropriateness’ in the 
propositions selected, will find that he has in the same pro- 
portion quitted his own particular province, and has tres- 
passed on the domain of an art different from dialectics and 
rhetoric: for if he light upon first principles (that is, the 
tia dpyxal, the axioms and definitions of the special sciences, 
he no longer retains the character of a dialectician or rhe- 
torician but assumes that of a student or professor of any 
science whose principles he has adopted. However most 
enthymemes are derived from these eiSy, special and pecu- 
liar ; few comparatively form the common or universal. Here 


1 More literally, “the objects or syllogisms are the same as what we 
‘materials of dialectical and rhetorical call the topics.” 
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thetefore, as in dialectics, we must make a distinction be- 
tween the ely and the réoz, out of which enthymemes may 
be constructed. By the former are meant the peculiar pro- 
positions included under any given class of things (classed as 
objects of study and science); by the rézou classes of argu- 
ments common to every one of these alike’, Let us speak 
first of the former; but first of all we have to determine 
(‘to find’) the number of the ‘kinds’ of Rhetoric; in order 
that, when we have done so, we may discover in each case 
separately, what are their elements or té7ou, and their special 
propositions. §§ 21. 22. 


BOOK L CHAP. IIL 


The kinds or branches of Rhetoric are three, determined 
by the kinds of audience to whom speeches are addressed : 
for, the speech being made up of three parts, the speaker, 
the subject of the speech, and the persons addressed, the 
“end’ has reference to the last; and as everything is defined 
by its end or object (6piferar Exaorov 7G 7éder, Eth. Nic. m1. 
10.), it is this which determines the divisions of rhetoric. The 
listener must be either a spectator, Oewpés, (a listener for 
mere amusement like a spectator at the games or in a 
theatre) or a judge; and a judge either of the past or of 
the future, But all three may be regarded as judges (comp. 
u. 18,1). The member of the Assembly may be taken as an 
instance (oloy éxxAnovacrys, meaning that though he is only 
one of a number of judges of the future, yet he is so in a 
peculiar sense, par excellence, and far the most important 


1 We learn from this passage what 
the term ‘species’ ely has relation 
to as its genus, These special topics 


fare species of the genera of the sci- 


ences which fall under rhetorical treat- 
ment, They are also treated as species 
under the three genera or branches of 


rhetoric, though it is not from this 
relation that the name is borrowed. 
They are not species of the rérox or 
loci communissimi: with these they 
have no connexion, except that the: 
réroccan be applied to any of them 
if required. 
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representative of the class) of a judge of the future; the 
dicast or juror in a court of law is a judge of the past; the 
‘spectator’ may be regarded as a ‘judge’ of the faculty or skill 
shown (Svvapeos), and his ‘judgment’ or decision is shown in 
‘criticising’; he is in fact a ‘critic’. There are therefore 
necessarily three kinds of rhetorical speeches, the deliberative 
or public kind of speaking, the judicial, and the panegyrical, 
or declamatory (epideictic or show speeches). The advice 
which is given by the deliberative, hortative, or political 
speaker consists of two parts or elements, exhortation, encou- 
ragement, and dissuasion ; for those that offer advice to their 
friends privately always do one or the other. Forensic 
speaking is exercised in either accusation or defence ; one or 
the other of which is necessarily the office of both parties in 
a legal process. To the epideictic or declamatory orator be- 
long praise and blame, encomium and censure. The ‘times’ 
which are the spheres of operation of these three are for the 
counsellor or deliberative speaker the future (present time 
being also sometimes included, see I. 6. 1, 8. 7.)—for his advice 
is always (so to speak) directed to some future object whether 
in exhorting or dissuading ; for the judge in the law court 
the past—for accusation and defence have always reference 
tosomething already done—; to the declamatory speaker the 
present time is most properly assigned ; for though he often 
refers to the past in the way of reminiscence, and to the 
future in the way of anticipation, yet it is to the present 
character and condition of the object of his declamation that 
he really and substantially directs his approbation or censure: 
[so that even in a funeral oration the orator's ‘time’ may 
still be considered as the present.]. Each of the three has a 
distinct end and object in view: the counsellor’s arguments 
are directed to what is expedient or injurious—Political Expe- 
diency is the usual subject of the public speaker—when he 
exhorts or encourages to a course of action, he advises it 
because it is ‘better’, more to the interest of his audience ; 
or if he dissuades, it is because the course of policy from 
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which he wishes to divert them is ‘worse’, or disadvantage- 
ous, inexpedient for them: every other consideration, just 
and unjust, fair and foul, right and wrong, when taken into 
their argument is subordinate and subsidiary, only with refer- 
ence to, or to promote, this his principal end. 

[As Aristotle has failed to illustrate this very important 
distinction, it will be well to say a few words in explanation 
of it. No orator, unless in very rare and special cases, can 
absolutely confine himself to expediency as the sole motive 
of action, because if this is directly and nakedly stated the 
minds of any ordinary audience are revolted and alienated 
thereby: seldom indeed does it happen that any speaker 
dares, like the Athenian envoys in their dialogue with the 
Melians (Thue. Bk. v.), to assert that it is the duty of a state 
to consult its own interests at the expense of all the obliga- 
tions of justice and mercy. Still this is his main point, the 
predominating principle to which he appeals, and the doc- 
trine of expediency is therefore characteristic of this genus, 
Justice and honour are taken in, when they are appealed 
to, as adjuncts, cvurapadauBave § 5., and occupy a quite 
subordinate position. Though subordinate, such considera- 
tions are nevertheless, except in such extreme cases as the 
one already cited, always taken into account: and even Cleon 
in his cold-blooded and cruel argument for the extermination 
of the Mityleneans finds himself obliged to throw a specious 
veil of justice over his unscrupulous policy, é 8¢ fuveddy 
Deyo, redpevor pev woh rd Te Sixava és MutiAnvaious kal ra 
Edppopa twa roujcere. Thue. 11. 40.] 

The parties in a legal case have for their object the just 
and unjust; every thing else that they introduce is subsidi- 
ary and relative to this. Those that commend or censure, 
in epideictic oratory, have the fair and foul, honour and 
disgrace, right and wrong, for their end; and all the rest 
they likewise refer to these. As a sign that the thing 
specified in each case is the real object that each kind of 
speaker has in view, we may refer to the fact that in many 
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cases the speaker could hardly contend for any thing else 
beyond his own special object, that so and so is either expe- 
dient or just or noble: as for instance a man on his trial 
often would not care to contend that the act with which he 
is charged either was not done at all, or did no harm; but 
that it was unjust or a crime he never could be brought to 
allow; if he did, there would be no need of a trial at all. 
In the same way counsellors, though they are ready to 
abandon every other consideration, will never admit either 
that what they are recommending is inexpedient, or what 
they are dissuading profitable; as to the injustice of reducing 
their unoffending neighbours to slavery, that they pay no 
attention to at all (they utterly disregard). And so in like 
manner, in praising and blaming, the speakers never con- 
sider whether the acts of the object of their panegyric or 
censure were beneficial or injurious; nay they often assign it 
to their hero’s praise that he neglected his own interest in 
the pursuit of some noble and great action, as when Achilles 
went to the rescue of his friend Patroclus though he knew 
that he must die for it, when he might have lived had he 
refrained: to him life was indeed precious, but such a death 
was more glorious. § 1—6. 

From what has been said it is plain that these three, 
the expedient, the just, the fair and noble, are the subjects 
from which the rhetorician must chiefly and primarily gather 
his premisses and propositions, because these are the ma- 
terials of the probabilities, signs, and necessary inferences, 
which constitute the rhetorician’s premisses: the entire syl- 
logism is constructed of propositions (including the conclusion 
as a mporacis? or, éx ‘derived from’, meaning that the 
conclusion or result of the reasoning is deduced from the 
two premisses?), and the enthymeme isa kind of syllogism 
composed of the premisses or propositions before mentioned. 
These are the (ae mpordces, ta tSia, or idm, borrowed 
from Ethics and Politics. Secondly, since all rhetoric is 
conversant with human action, and all actions, past and 
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future, must be possible, none impossible; and nothing that. 
has not happened or will not happen can ever have been 
done, or is capable of ever being done at any future time, 
the rhetorician in all the three branches of the art must 
necessarily be supplied with premisses in the general topies 
of the ‘possible and impossible’, and of ‘fact past and 
future, These are topics common to all the three branches 
of rhetoric, as are likewise those of ‘magnitude’, excellence, 
importance, absolute and comparative—the latter of the two 
the topic of ‘degree’, 76 wAdAov kal jrrov, the former ampli- 
fication and depreciation, 7d afew «al yevody—which can 
be applied alike to good and bad, just and unjust, fair and 
foul, either absolutely in themselves, or relatively to one 
another, and therefore are xowo/, common to persuasion 
and dissuasion in deliberative rhetoric, to accusation and 
defence in judicial, and to commendation and censure in 
epideictic. These are the topics, special and common, in 
which the rhetorician must necessarily be furnished with a 
stock of propositions to draw upon for use. We have next 
to analyse individually the subjects or contents of each of 
the three branches of the art, first of the deliberative which 
offers advice, secondly of the epideictic, and thirdly of the 
forensic variety. §§ 7—9. 


BOOK I, CHAP, IV. 


We have first to discover what are the good and bad 
things which the counsellor and deliberative orator gives 
his advice about: since they do not all come within his 
sphere, but only those that are possible, that may be brought 
to pass or not (things contingent); nothing which must of 
necessity be, now or hereafter, or which cannot possibly 
exist or be made to exist, can be the subject of advice or 
exhortation. But even possible things, that may or not be, 
are not all included in the counselor's province; for there 
are some natural and accidental gifts and advantages, as 
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personal beauty, health, strength, or the gifts of fortune, as 
wealth acquired by finding a treasure, or any other piece of 
good luck, which are desirable no doubt, but not being 
within our own control are not fit subjects for advice. But 
it is plain that advice is confined to those things that we 
deliberate about; and these are all such as may be referred 
to ourselves as authors and agents, or ‘of which the origin of 
generation (i.e, of bringing about, or effecting) is in our own 
power’. For in deliberating or advising we always carry 
back our inquiries until we have arrived at this point; until 
we have ascertained, namely, whether what we are consult- 
ing about be in our power to do or not. §§ 1—3. 

Now to go through an exact and complete enumeration 
and division into kinds of all the objects of men’s ordinary 
business and deliberations, and further to attempt to define 
them with the degree of precision which would be required 
by the exact scientific method, would be altogether out of 
place in a work like the present, because inquiries of this 
nature do not belong to a popular art like rhetoric, but to a 
more ‘intelligent’ and ‘exact’ method (éudpoveorépas al 
pANov adnOuvijs, one which works more with its eyes open, 
can see deeper into the nature of things, deduce certain and 
necessary, and not like rhetoric mere probable conclusions, 
and is in general more instructive, philosophical, or scien- 
tific’), and a great deal more has been already assigned to it 
than really belongs to its own proper objects of inquiry. 
For, as has been before observed, rhetoric is a combination 
of the logical branch of science (dvaAvrixfs, meaning of 
course dialectics, which is here improperly included in 
Analytics, the doctrine of the demonstrative syllogism: 
dvadu7ixy being here put for Logic in general*), and the 


1 Comp, 1. 1% 12. didaaxaNas ydp ruch weipaarexh wepl dv  pdoaopla 
dow 6 Kar rhe emarhuny Nyos. ywupieruch, de Soph. El. c. 2. 

1. 2, 21, xaxeiva (the kowol rémo1) ob  * Poste, Introd, to Tr. of Anal, 
ocho: wepl oiiév -yévos Exppova. Me p. 19, 

taph, A. 1004. b. 25. fore 82H Suaden- 
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Ethical branch of Politics, and corresponds to dialectics 
together with its sophistical appendage, the art of fallacious 
reasoning. “But the further we recede in the treatment of 
dialectics or rhetoric from the conception of them as mere 
practical facultics (Suvayers, tod roplaas Aoyous 1. 2, 7) and 
attempt to construct or establish them as sciences, in that 
same proportion shall we be unconsciously effacing their true 
nature, by transgressing, in our attempt to reconstruct or 
reconstitute them (émzoxevatew, to remodel or refashion, 
alter the form), their proper limits, and trespassing upon the 
province of sciences of certain definite subject-matters’.” 
The proper business of the two arts is merely to find topics 
of argument and apply to them a correct logical method; 
except so far as the materials of rhetoric are derived from 
Ethics and Politics, they have no special subject-matter like 
the sciences; of which Arithmetic has its numbers, Geometry 
its ‘properties of magnitude’, Anatomy the structure of 
animal bodies, Botany its plants, Zoology its living sentient 
animals, 

Still, so far as an analysis of some of these topics (i.e. the 
Ethical and Political materials) is useful for the purposes of 
the rhetorician, we will now proceed to enter upon it: care- 
fully abstaining from any encroachment upon the domain of 
the Political Philosopher, and leaving something still remain- 
ing (érz) for his inquiries. §§ 4—6. 

We shall now quit this detailed paraphrase, and state the 
contents of the following chapters merely by way of summary 
and in outline, so as to trace the connexion and sequence of 
the treatment of the several parts of the system; until we 
come to the third book, in which the extreme brevity and 
elliptical obscurity of the style will render it desirable to re- 
sume the method of a running commentary, 

The remainder of the first book is accordingly occupied 


1 “Tf you try to convert Dialectic sibly eliminate its true nature and 
from a method of discussion into a character.” Grote, Plato, Vol. 1. p. 
method of cognition, you will insen- 234 note 2, 
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with the analysis of the e’Sn, derived from Political and Ethi- 
cal materials, and arranged under the heads of the three 
branches of rhetoric, the deliberative, the epideictic, and 
the forensic; the order in which they are actually treated. 
The 15th chapter is an appendix on the Greyvor mloteis. 
These are to furnish the materials of the logical mioreas. 
The ethical or indirect mores are derived from two sources, 
the 40s and the 744», which, together with some supple- 
mentary 707 of a peculiar kind, are treated in the first seven- 
teen chapters of the second book, the #@os being very sum- 
marily dealt with in the first chapter; for the analysis of its 
topics we are referred back to the chapter on the virtues, 1. 9, 
for the treatment of dper) and dpévnats; and forwards to the 
following analysis of the wa@y for the topics of edvora and 
gidia. In the 18th chapter of Bk. m1. the subject of the 
logical aicrets is resumed; the xowol rérou are exemplified 
in ¢, 19, the xowal mites discussed and illustrated in ¢, 20, 
21, 22; and from c. 23 to the end of the book we have a se- 
lection of rézoi described which may furnish the rhetorician 
with classes of serviceable enthymemes; then a similar selec- 
tion and illustration of fallacious enthymemes; and finally the 
various modes of refutation and solution of arguments and 
objections appropriate to rhetoric. The third book is oceu- 
pied with the treatment of style, delivery, and the divisions 
of the speech, a part of the work which is mentioned now for 
the first time in the concluding words of the second. 

Ch. 4.§ 7. Aristotle begins the analysis of the various 
Sy by borrowing from Politics the principal questions and 
subjects with which the deliberative or public speaker will 
have to deal. These resolve themselves into five, which are 
the chief matters of national interest; viz. finance or revenue, 
(épot), war and peace, the defence of the country, exports 
and imports, or trade, and legislation. The public speaker 
must be in some sense a statesman, so far at least as to have 
a popular knowledge of these and similar objects of national 
concern. The analysis will furnish him with materials for 
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his enthymemes; and some of the items of the information 
which he must possess are given in detail under general 
heads or et5y. 

‘There is a very remarkable discrepancy between the two 
lists of the subjects of ordinary deliberation in a legislative 
assembly which we find here and in the Politics, rv. 4. In 
the latter we have in addition to some of the Topics of the 
Rhetoric, cvppayla wal Sddvors, concluding and breaking off 
alliances; decisions in legal cases involving the penalties of 
death; banishment and confiscation, wept @avatou Kal duyiis 
xat Snpetcews; the control of the accounts of officers of state, 
Tept rév evOvvdv; whilst those of commerce (exports and im- 
ports), the defence of the country, and finance, which appear 
in the Rhetoric, are omitted. Neither of them is, or is in- 
tended to be complete and exhaustive; and why the diver- 
gence should be so unusually wide it is not easy to guess. 
Certainly the popular character of rhetoric, and the compa- 
ratively scientific treatment of Politics, will not here account 
for it. 

Ch, 5. Again, happiness is the end of all human action 
individual and collective, the end therefore with reference to 
which men choose and avoid: accordingly to this all exhorta- 
tion and dissuasion must ultimately be directed. Hence the 
analysis of happiness and its parts. Here we are introduced 
into the province of Ethics, but we have no comparative 
views, no disquisitions, no dzropiat, above all no scientific de- 
finition, such as we find in the Ethical treatise. The defi- 
nitions of, or rather opinions about, happiness in § 3., are all 
of the most popular kind; they express several of the eurrent 
and prevailing notions as to the nature and meaning of the 
term; such as are generally known, or if not, likely from 
their probability to be generally accepted. Virtue, though 
an essential element of happiness, comes more properly under 
the émidecxrixdy yévos of which 7d xaddv, honestum, is the 
réhos; it is therefore reserved to be treated under that head, 
ine, 9. 
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could get them; eompare c. 6 § 2.) and all that tends to pro- 
duce or to preserve such things; and every thing of which this 
is the accompaniment ;—here he breaks off, and introduces a 
parenthesis suggested by the first two definitions; but that 
which is the object of all actions and aspirations is the ‘end’, 
and it is to this end that every thing else is directed; and 
good in the highest sense, in and for itself, is that which is” 
‘thus affected’, presents these characteristics or phenomena 
(raira such as we have described), or stands in this relation 
to, itself; that is, is the end in itself—such is good: and since 
the property of the greater is to exceed the less, and the less 
is contained in the greater, it necessarily follows that the 
larger number of good things is ‘a greater good’ than a single 
one ora smaller number; provided the orie good or the smaller 
number, as the case may be, is reckoned into the account of 
the larger number in question, That is to say, for instance, 
virtue, health, wealth, strength, personal beauty are superior 
to virtue alone: but this one must be admitted into the class 
with the rest ; for it may be that virtue alone outweighs all 
the rest put together. If virtue be not ‘enumerated with 
them’ the proposition need not be true, This is Schrader's 
explanation of cvvapiOyoupévov, and is doubtless the true 
one. A different one is given by Sir A. Grant in his note on 
Eth. N. 1. 7. 8. 

érel...dvdryxn are grammatically protasis and apodosis; but 
the latter is not a consequence of the former, nor in neces- 
sary connexion with it. The protasis merely states a fact, 
enumerates some different notions, and some particular yarie- 
ties of ‘good’ in a general sense. The dvdyxn does not in 
any way depend upon this, for what has the meaning and 
definition of good to do with the superiority of the larger 
number to one or fewer? The ‘necessity’ is argued from 
this, that the larger number contains the smaller and the 
smaller is contained in it, omne majus continet in se 
minus. 7d 8 of &vexa—erovO0s, is as already observed 
a parenthesis suggested by the preceding. This is a not 
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very uncommon instance of Aristotelean carelessness in 
writing. 

The topic of ‘consequence’, § 5, 7d érdyevoy, appears in 
the Topics, P. 2.117. 5. where it is treated more briefly than 
it is here, and only two cases included under it 76 érecOae 
amporepov Kai toerepov, The notion of ‘consequence’, 7 ére- 
oOax, is extended technically to attendants, concomitants, con- 
nexions of various kinds ; thus we have a prior or antecedent, 
as well as a posterior or subsequent ‘consequent’, The same 
word, as well as its synonym axo)ovéely, is often used else- 
where in the same extended signification. 

These ‘consequents’ have been already mentioned 1.6. 3., 
where only two of them, the contemporaneous, simultaneous, 
or coincident, dua; and the consequent proper, the succeed- 
ing, erepov. To these are now added the Prior or ante- 
cedent, which is implied in épefjs, (‘succession’ may be 
interpreted of what precedes, as well as of what succeeds, 
any thing else) and the éméyevoy Suvdyer ‘the potential or 
virtual consequent or concomitant’, that which is implied in 
the other, And further in the Topies B. 8. 113. b. 15. seq. 
we find a fifth, ‘reciprocal consequents’, % ward Thy dyri- 
pacw dxorovOnots, otherwise dvtixatyyopoupévas, where two 
terms or propositions are ‘convertible’, avrurtpéper. 

The application of the topic to the three examples given 
is as follows, When B follows A, but not reciprocally, then A 
is greater, superior to, more important, of higher value than B. 
Thus life always follows or accompanies health ; without life 
health is impossible; or, health implies life. Consequently 
since life is necessary to health, but health is not necessary 
to life—the ‘consequence’ is not reciprocal—health in this 
point of view may be considered superior to life. This is a case 
of ‘simultaneous’ (Gua) ‘consequence’ or connexion. So of 
knowledge and learning: learning necessarily implies know- 
ledge, as following, subsequent to, it, forepov : but the con- 
verse is not true; knowledge, (immediate knowledge for in- 
stance, as the perceptions of the senses and the intuitive appre- 
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way. But it seems that it never can have any practical value 
or really facilitate the determination of the comparative value 
of two given things, To take the case of motion, suggested 
by Victorius ; if we have to decide upon the relative speed 
of two horses we shall gain nothing by referring them both to 
the speed of a third: they are all referred ultimately to the 
same standard, the amount of space traversed in a given unit 
of time ; this is the real measure, and the introduction of the 
third horse rather interferes with than helps the calculation. 
‘The principle of the Topic is undeniably true, but as it seems 
to me useless to the Rhetorician, 

Ch. 8. The orator must not only be acquainted with 
the manners, customs, institutions, resources, deficiencies, 
and all that the true interest of the state requires, but he 
must also be conversant with the various forms of existing 
governments; because political expediency is his end and 
object, and this expediency or state interest has immediate 
reference to the form of government, consists in fact in things 
which tend to maintain it in its integrity’, and it is by an 
appeal to their interest that people are most readily per- 
suaded. Besides this, it is the governing body whose ‘ decla~ 
rations’ or decisions give the law to the people, and the 
governing body varies in every different form of constitution ; 
and therefore the public speaker must be acquainted with the 
nature of the governing body, and its several varieties under 
the various forms of government. §§ 12. Accordingly a very 
brief description is given of the existing constitutions under 
four heads, democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, and monarchy. 

The treatment of this subject in the present chapter, as 
compared with Polit. m1. 7—18. and ty, and Eth, Nic. vit. 
12,, in which it is likewise handled, affords an excellent 
illustration of the difference between the methods appropriate 
to a scientific and a popular treatise such as Rhetoric, The 
divisions and definitions of forms of government as they are 

+ The constitution is the state’s life, Pol. 1v, 11, sub init. 4) yap wodereda 
los ris éore wéXews, 
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here described are merely such as were popularly current 
and recognised by the popular language; compare Polit. rv. 
7. init.; and because they were so recognised would serve 
best for a popular and general audience: whereas in the 
Ethics the division is totally different and much more exact ; 
and in the Politics the different constitutions are all care- 
fully studied and analysed in detail, definitions discussed, 
and a scientific division—the same essentially as that which 
is proposed in the Ethics—established’, Or again compare 
the requirements of the practical statesman or deliberative 
orator as they are described here in the Rhetoric with the 
objects of inquiry laid down and enumerated in the Politics, 
at the opening of Book rv, and again at’ the conclusion of the 
second chapter, as falling within the province of the scientific 
statesman or Political Philosopher. 

The study of the various forms of government is likewise 
necessary to the deliberative orator for the purpose of giving 
an ‘Ethical’ character to his speech, (see above p. 110) by the 
introduction of what may be called in general terms a 
political character or tone, A certain tone and certain 
sentiments and language are peculiar to the members of each 
state according to the nature of the constitution under which 
they live. The citizen of a democratic republic has views 
and sentiments and associations and a set of terms in con- 
formity with these, and will not listen with patience to 
expressions or suggestions which are not in conformity with 
them; he will disapprove of oligarchical or monarchical 
sentiments, and be pleased with such expressions as fall in 
with his own notions and experience and habits of thinking. 
The orator must accommodate his language to these associ- 
ations, and use democratic language to the members of a 
democracy, oligarchical to an oligarchieal audience, and so 


1 will reserve for an Appendix at and compare them with those of 
the end of this book an account of Plato, which we find in his Politicus 
these two classifications, to one of and Republic. See Appendix A. to 
which Aristotle himself refers us,§7, Bk. 1. 
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on for the rest: 7d wév ydp éxdorns 00s mOavaratov dvdyn 
mpos Exdaorny elvar. § 6. 

With the eighth chapter the analysis of the deliberative 

branch of rhetoric is brought to an end. It concludes with 
a brief summary of the contents of the preceding chapters, 
4—8, and the remark that the mode of treatment of these 
topics has been in accordance with the requirements of the 
present occasion; that is to say, popular, in conformity with 
the ‘probable’ and popular nature of the materials of the 
subject, The author refers his readers to the Politics for a 
fuller and more exact discussion of the matters handled in 
the last chapter, S:xp/Bwrac yap év rots modutixols mept 
Toure. . 
Ch. 9. The second branch of rhetoric, the émSeuxrixdy 
ryévos, here taken out of its usual order—it is usually put last 
as the least important of the three—is dispatched in a single 
chapter. Its contents are the objects of praise and censure, 
Erawos and yéyos being the ends and the constituent parts 
of the declamatory species. From these therefore all its 
‘topics must be derived; and we consequently have to analyse 
dpery and xaxia, 7) xadév aud 76 aicxpév, and in general 
all that merits and generally receives praise and blame. 

The definitions of virtue and the virtues at the com- 
mencement of this chapter illustrate, like that of happiness 
in ¢. 5. § 3. and of good inc. 6. § 2., and the Classification 
of Constitutions in the preceding, the popular method of 
treatment required by Rhetoric. It is worth while to com- 
pare the definition of virtue as it is presented here with the 
celebrated one of the Nicomachean Ethics, u. 6. “Virtue” 
it is here said § 4, “as is generally supposed (ds Soxet), is 
a faculty capable of supplying or producing and presery- 
ing good things; or a faculty capable of conferring many 
great services or benefits, in fact of doing any thing in 
every thing.” This last part of the definition, which is, 
as Victorius tells us, a proverbial phrase, implies an uni- 
versal ability or capacity, exercised with a good object in 
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served for future treatment in the 2nd book with the ran. 
So that we proceed at once to the consideration, as aforesaid, 
of the motives and objects of wrong doing, of the characters 
of wrong doers, and of those who are most exposed to ill 
treatment and wrong. § 5. And first we must determine 
the motives or causes of wrong doing, what are the objects 
and aims which men propose to themselves either to pursue 
or avoid when they commit injustice: it is plainly the ac- 
cuser’s business to see how many and what sort of these uni- 
versal motives are applicable to the defendant; the latter must 
discover how many and which of them he is not liable to be 
suspected of, and are not applicable to his case. The treat- 
ment of this subject occupies the remainder of this chapter 
andc. 11, The two remaining topics are analysed in ¢. 12, 
‘The sources or causes of all action, and therefore of justice 
and injustice are seven; three external and beyond our con- 
trol, accident, nature (natural disposition or tendency), and 
external force or compulsion: and four of which the cause 
and origin lie within ourselves, which subjects them to our 
control; habit, reasoning or calculation, passion, that is, anger 
and resentment, and desire. § 8. A detailed examination of 
these—which they well deserve—would, if introduced here, 
occupy too much space, and divert attention from our present 
object, which is to supply a connected general account of 
Aristotle’s system of rhetoric, and a guiding thread through 
its details, Ihave therefore treated them separately in an 
Appendix to this first book (Appendix C), where they are 
examined, and illustrated (or obscured—this especially in the 
case of t¥yn—) by a comparison with the treatment which 
they receive in other passages of the author's works. 

Ch, 11, It is found from the analysis of the last of these, 
desire, as a spring of action, that pleasure as well as genuine 
good is the object of our desires, and therefore a proper sub- 
ject for rhetorical inquiry, Good, in the shape of 7d cvpdépor, 
a man’s real interest, has been already analysed, c. 6: and we 
may now therefore proceed at once to the consideration of 
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pleasure. This is accordingly done; and after a repeated 
warning, § 19, that we are to look for no scientific exactness 
in our definitions, but only that they shall be clear and intel- 
ligible, there follows in c. 11, the promised analysis of plea- 
sure, with which the chapter is entirely occupied. I will 
deal with this subject as I have done with the sources of 
action in the preceding chapter, and for the same reason; 
and a similar examination of pleasure, and comparison with 
Aristotle's views of it as expressed elsewhere, will be found in 
Appendix D at the end of this book. 

Ch. 12. is devoted to the analysis of the two remaining 
heads of the treatment of a&cxia, viz. the characters and dis- 
positions, which (1) dispose, and (2) expose, men to wrong. 
mds Exovres Kal tlyas dbixoiow. § 1. 

Ch. 13. In this chapter we have an analysis and classifi- 
cation of actions, right and wrong, just and unjust, for the 
use of the forensic orator, or pleader in a court of law. These 
have a double division in reference to laws and persons; 
each of which again admits of two subdivisions. Laws are 
either (1) special, whether written or unwritten, or (2) universal 
and natural: and offences or wrongs, (and their opposites, right 
and just acts) may be committed against (or beneficial to) 
either (1) individuals, as adultery or assault, or (2) the state 
or community, 7d xocvdv, as desertion; and similarly the op- 
posites. §§ 1—4. The distinction here taken is the same as 
that upon which the distinction of civil and criminal procedure 
is made to rest in the Attic law. The grievance complained of, 
which has to be adjusted or punished, is an injury either to a 
private individual (pds &a Kai dpuopévor, § 3), or to society 
at large: the former is the object of a civil action, ayav iis, 
Sken i8ia, or Sin in its special sense; the latter of a criminal 
prosecution dyav dnuécvos, dixy (in its general sense) Sypocla, 
‘ypaqn} ; here the state is aggrieved, and therefore 6 Soudope~ 
vos, any duly qualified citizen, may prefer an indictment. But 
the latter is again subdivided into the cases, in which (1) the 
offence against the individual is immediate, and against the 
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beyond the written law,” 7d mapa rév yeypappévov vopov 
Steaov. This omission of the legislature is partly inten- 
tional, partly unintentional; the latter, when something that 
should have been inserted and defined is overlooked; the 
former, when it is necessary to lay down a general rule, and 
this rule has exceptions which cannot be foreseen and de- 
termined ; and also by reason of the infinite variety of possi- 
ble cases that may arise, no two of which are exactly alike. 
Whence the universal rules of law require constant modifica- 
tion and adaptation to circumstances, and this is equity, 
‘the mitigation of the austerity’ (Sopater ap. Stob, in Gais- 
ford’s Not. Var.) or the relaxation of the exact rigour of the 
written law, and a leaning to the side of mercy, indulgence, 
liberality. So rd évecxés is defined in Eth. Nic. v. 10. éra- 
vopOapa vofov f drXetrer Sid 7d Kabbrov, “a rectification of 
the (written) law, to supply deficiencies consequent wpon its 
universality.” And in the same chapter we find the follow- 
ing; “when it is necessary to speak generally, and impossible 
to do so with rigorous exactness, the law takes the general 
case, lays down the general rule ; being well aware of the 
error committed, but right nevertheless, For the error is not 
in the law nor in the legislator, but in the nature of the case 
or circumstances.” No law for instance can enter into all 
details, and provide for all exceptional cases in determining 
penalties in exact proportion to the size or material of a 
weapon with which a wound has been inflicted. It lays down 
a general rule; a wound inflicted by an iron weapon, or by 
iron in general, renders the offender liable to such and such a 
penalty. But this must not be so rigorously interpreted as 
to bring under its operation the case of a man who happens 
to be wearing an iron ring upon the hand with which he 
strikes a blow: because here he is only following a usual 
custom, and the nature and character of the instrument that 
inflicts the wound in no respect aggravates the crime. But 
the law cannot foresee and provide for all this infinite variety 
of special cases; and here therefore equity steps in to miti- 
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equity is the rule, to a law court where the judge usually 

decides by the letter of the law: all characteristic of a con- 

siderate, candid, fair, merciful, forgiving, temper, and spirit 

and disposition; and expressing a character far more amiable 

than any of the so-called virtues—which are in reality so 
* many characters—of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

Ch. 14. In this chapter the common topic of degree, 76 
Paav Kai Frrov, is applied to injustice, as it was before to 
70 dyabor in c. 7. 

Ch. 15, the last of the book, is occupied with the examina- 
tion and analysis of the dreyvoe miorets, already briefly 
referred to in 1. 2.2. These, according to Aristotle, are five 
in number; laws, evidence of various kinds, pdptupes, the 
question Bacavos, contracts or documents (tabule, Quint.), 
and oaths. The contents of this chapter furnish a very 
striking illustration of that characteristic of rhetoric (and 
dialectics) which has been previously noticed. viz. that it 
tavavria cvddoyiferat; I. 1.12. and elsewhere. Every argu- 
ment or topic of this chapter can be retorted against the 
opponent; the affirmative or negative of every proposition 
stated is alike susceptible of proof. §§ 1. 2. 

And first of the use to be made of Jaws in the pleadings of 
the law courts and discussions of the general assembly. If this 
written law happen to be against us the following tézov, 
classes of arguments, will be serviceable. First of all we may 
appeal to the unwritten, universal laws [see c. 13. 3. 2. and 
Append. E. to Bk. 1:], and to the equitable construction of the 
written ones, in opposition to the strict letter of the law, as fur- 
nishing the grounds of a fairer decision: or we may say that 
the juror’s oath, that he will decide according ‘to the best of 
his judgment’, shows by the latitude it allows him that he was 
not intended always to follow the precise words of the written 
law: or that equity and the universal law never vary 
because they are ‘according to nature’, whilst written laws are 
liable to constant change; and quote Sophocles’ Antigone? in 

1 Antig. 450. neq. 
13 
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confirmation of our view: similarly we may argue that real 
justice is ‘true’, that is, certain and infallible, and salutary 
to man and society, whereas the justice of the written law 
is a niere apparent or sham justice, which is liable to 
numerous errors and can not satisfy the wants of society and 
lay down a rule sufficient to meet all cases that may arise. 
Summum jus is often summa injuria; and hence it is said 
that the written law “does not do the proper work of the 
law”, does not fulfil its proper function, which is to do justice 
equally to all. Cic. de Leg. 1. 15. And further we may say, 
that the judge is like a tester of coin, and it is his very office - 
to distinguish between spurious and genuine justice, Again, 
that it is the sign of a better man to appeal to, practise, and 
abide by, the unwritten rather than the written law [because 
the latter enforces obedience by inflicting penalties of which 
fear therefore is the motive, and a base one; whereas the 
obedience to unwritten law is spontaneous; it is a proof of a 
nobler and better nature, a more generous spirit, a more 
confirmed habit of virtue, to do right spontaneously, without 
the expectation of reward or dread of penalty. See Rhet. 1 
7. §§ 12 and 16. Qderunt peccare boni virtutis amore; 
Oderunt peccare mali formidine pene.]: or again, if the 
written law that is opposed to us be also in opposition to any 
other popular law in good repute, or be self-contradictory, 
or clash with another law of the same code; of the latter case 
(Victor.) an instance is when, as sometimes happens, one law 
enacts that all contracts be valid, whilst another interdicts 
the entering into any engagement contrary. to the law. 
Again we must examine the law to see if its terms are am- 
biguous, so as to be able to twist it either way to our pur- 
pose, and decide according to which of the two constructions* 
1 In this passage dywyf ia the duc- is 7d depBoBleauor the letter of the 
‘tus legis, as we say ductus litterarum. law; 7d odpdepor here represents the 
Via et ratio ducendi legem in hance equitable or liberal 
yel illam partem. H. Stephens. ap. which forms part of the notion of 
Gaisf, that is, the turn given to it, equity—supr. c. 13. 
the construction put upon it, 73 Bixacor 
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the rule of strict justice or of expediency—as either happens 
to suit us—can be applied to the interpretation of it; and 
then treat, or use, it accordingly. Lastly we may urge that 
circumstances have altered since the enactment of the law, 
and therefore that it no longer applies. §§ 3—10. 

If on the other hand the written law favours our side of 
the question, we must interpret the oath that the dicasts 
take to decide “according to the best of their judgment,” 
not as implying the right to give any decision beyond the 
letter of the law, or to modify its application in any way, but 
that it is administered merely to save them from the guilt 
of perjury in case they happen to mistake the meaning of 
the law, Secondly, in maintaining the superiority of the 
written law when it tells in our favour, and the consequent 
expediency of abiding by its decision, we may use the follow- 
ing argument. It may be laid down as a general principle 
“that no one chooses abstract or absolute good, but that 
which is good to himself”, that viz. which is adapted to his 
particular wants and circumstances, (And this is probably 
a reference to Rhet. 1. 7. 35. where it is affirmed that the 
particular good by the individual is superior to good in general 
or absolute good.) Hence we infer (this is Schrader’s ex- 
planation) that the actual written laws of a given state being 
deliberately adapted to the persons and circumstances of the 
members of that state, and to the security of its government, 
are to be preferred to those which upon abstract and general 
considerations might be regarded as the absolute best: they 
are therefore to be carefully maintained and none of their 
enactments disregarded or infringed. [This is a genuine 
specimen of a rhetorical enthymeme. The major premiss 
is expressed in the general rule or principle laid down, the 
minor and conclusion being both omitted.] Again we may 
argue that not to use the laws or law is as bad as having 
none at all: as they are enacted so must they be applied. 
Or we may derive a rule from the other arts and apply it to 
legislation. In every art the artist is the supreme authority. 

13—2 
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No patient should try to be ‘wiser than his physician’; nor 
should the judgment of any /8crns be preferred to that of 
the accomplished artist, the man of skill in his profession. 
The mischief caused by any error that the physician or 
professional person, in this case the lawgiver, may commit, 
is outweighed by the danger of weakening the authority of 
the ruling power: the habit of disobedience is a worse evil 
than any mistake that the legislator can make, Or lastly, 
that to seek to be wiser than the laws is the very thing that 
is forbidden by all laws that are approved. §§ 11, 12. i 
Next of evidence. On this subject we have first to 
distinguish the kinds of evidence; and we find that there is a 
twofold division of witnesses and authorities, first into old 
and new, ancient and modern or contemporary, and again 
into those that share the risk and those that do not, but are 
outside (&£) or beyond the reach of all danger. ‘Ancient 
Witnesses" are poets, whose verses are sometimes quoted as 
evidence and authorities for the past, as prophets and di- 
viners are for the future: proverbs likewise are used as 
confirmatory evidence in support of a general precept or 
advice offered. To this class of modern, recent, contempo- 
rary witnesses or authorities, belong all living men of weight 
and reputation (yvdpiuor), who have already pronounced 
sentence or given a decision upon any question that happens 
to be under discussion, as Eubulus quoted a saying of Plato 
as an authority in his speech against Chares. To the class 
of contemporary witnesses belong likewise all those who share 
the risk of a trial in which they are giving evidence, in so far 
as they are liable to penalties not merely if they are found 
guilty, but even if they are suspected, [Sdfwou, so Victor] 
of perjury: whereas the ancient witnesses, being long dead 
and gone, are of course exempt from all chance of danger or 
punishment. This latter class of witnesses who actually 
appear in court and run the risk of being punished for false 
1 Compare Cic, Top. xx. 78. ora- ex quorum et dictis et scriptis spe 
‘tores, philosophos, poetas, historicos, _auctoritas petitur ad faciendam fidem. 
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evidence can only testify to facts: whether such and such a 
thing has been done (yéyove) or not, whether so and so is 
true (€or) or not: in the decision of questions relating to 
the quality of an act, as whether. it is just or unjust, expe- 
dient or inexpedient (the introduction of these latter words 
shows that evidence given in the general assembly, in favour 
for example of any scheme of policy, as Well as. the courts of 
law is here taken into account), they can have no voice: 
this indeed is not the office of the witness, but. of the judge, 
[Also by the hypothesis, they are only ordinary every day 
people, and not jurists or philosophers; who can state facts, 
but cannot set up for authorities as to the nature and quality 
of actions.] Of the three classes of witnesses already enume- 
rated, the ancients, the living authorities, and those that 
appear in court to give evidence, the first are by far the most 
trustworthy, because they are absolutely out of the reach of 
corruption; their judgments have received the sanction of 
time and stood the test of examination, and as authorities 
are absolutely unexceptionable. The second class are also 
very trustworthy, but in a less degree. These are they that 
pronounce their decisions from a distance (drwev), not on 
the spot like the witnesses actually present in court; that is 
to say, have pronounced it some time before the similar 
question, actually under discussion, had arisen. §§ 13—16. 
Arguments on the subject (i.e, the value) of evidence are 
of the following kind. If you have no witnesses. to produce 
yourself, you may argue that the decision should rest upon 
the probabilities of the case; and that this in fact is the 
meaning of deciding—as the juror’s oath runs— according to 
the best of one’s judgment;’ or you may say that probabilities 
cannot be bribed to. impose upon one, witnesses may; and 
that they can never be found guilty of perjury. [This topic 
is excellently illustrated by a passage of Cicero pro Celio 
¢. 9. quoted by Victorius]. If you have witnesses and your 
adversary has not, you can urge that probabilities are not re- 
sponsible, not amenable to justice, or subject to penalty, and 
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that the evidence of witnesses would never have been re- 
quired at all in a case, if mere arguments had been sufficient 
for the investigation of it. Witnesses may be called either in 
our own defence or against the antagonist; and they give 
evidence either to facts or character; so that plainly no one 
ever need be at a loss for serviceable evidence: for if we can- 
not produce evidence of fact, either in agreement with our 
own case or opposed to that of our adversary, at all events as 
a pis aller we can always find witnesses prepared to give tes- 
timony as to character, either to our own virtues and respec- 
tability, or to the worthlessness of our opposite. So far of 
witnesses in general. If we have any particular point to 
prove about a witness, as that he is friendly, or hostile, or in- 
different, or of good or bad character, or intermediate, neither 
the one nor the other, we must derive our proofs from the 
same sources and materials from which we take our ordinary 
rhetorical arguments, or enthymemes. These are the el6y, here 
called by the general name of ré7oz, the materials of enthy- 
memes, Thus, if we want to show that a witness is friendly 
or the reverse we must have recourse to the analysis of the 
mdm of gidla and éy@pa and picos, where we shall find the 
indications and manifestations of these affections described, 
(Rhet. 11. 4.), which we must then apply to our argument: or 
if we desire to make him appear respectable or infamous, we 
refer to the characteristics of virtue and vice described under 
the réros, or rather eiSy, of dper# and xaxia int. 9. §§ 17— 
19, 

On the subject of contracts, bonds, or agreements of any 
kind expressed in writing, (documents, tabule, Cicero and 
Quintilian), the speech may be made use of either for magni- 
fying or destroying their credit with the judges; our course 
of procedure being determined by the consideration whether 
we or our adversaries have such documents to produce, 
Their credit will be in exact proportion to the respectability 
of their subscribers (“those who have put their names upon 
them”) and custodians; the latter because the integrity of 
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those who have had them in their keeping is a proof that 
they have not been tampered with. And hence it appears 
that these may be dealt with in precisely the same way for 
the purpose of establishing or destroying their credit as we 
have already described in the case of witnesses. When there 
is no question about the ewistence of the contract, if it be on 
our side (olxeéas), all that we have to do is to “magnify” it, 
or uphold its credit. One way of effecting this is to call it a 
“Jaw;” because a contract may really be considered as a pri- 
vate or special and partial law: and it is not the contract 
that gives validity to the law, but the law to a legal contract. 
In fact, speaking generally, the law itself may be regarded as 
a contract’, and therefore to violate its conditions (dmotei, 
disobey it) or to attempt to upset it, is the same thing as 
abolishing or cancelling a law. And besides this, most of the 
ordinary dealings of men with one another (cvva\\aypara), 
as buying and selling, letting and hiring, in fact all voluntary 
transactions, are matters of contract; so that if contracts be 
invalidated, all customary intercourse of men with one an- 


other is as good as abolished. All the other arguments ap- 


propriate to this subject lie so entirely upon the surface, that 
they may be passed over here as obvious, If our opponent 
have the documents upon his side, first, we may argue from 
the analogous case of an adverse law; viz. that it would be 
strange indeed if we were compelled to abide by a de- 
fective or unjust contract, whilst we hold that illframed and 


1 The law a contract, vbjos oud jun. 
Thia ia positive law, lex scripta, not 
the Kowds, Sypagos véuos, which is 
natural and moral law. These posi- 
tive obligations, variously determined 
in different communities, have been 
taken by these societies upon them- 
selves, and the members have agreed 
together, as it were, have entered into 
8 sort of (implied) contract with one 
another to conform to them. This 


remark ia not intended to give any 
countenance to the sophistical doc- 
trine, maintained by Thrasymachus 
and Callieles and Hobbes, that all law 
is a mere convention of society, and 
has no absolute basis or principles. 
See Whewell, El, of Mor. $$ 96 and 
816 on the ‘social contract,’ and a simi- 
lar observation in Arist. Pol. 1. 6. init. 
compare IIT. 9. 8, kal 8 »ouos cuO}xn, 
al éyyuprins ANN Nos 7Gy Bixaluy. 
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injurious laws are not to be obeyed. Or, secondly, that it is 
for the judge, and not the contract, to decide the question at 
issue; no mere written agreement ought to weigh against 
general considerations of justice. And, as supplementary to 
and enforcing this latter argument, we may proceed to say 
that justice cannot be changed or perverted, have its nature 
altered, by fraud or force, because it is natural (pices od 
voy); whereas contracts are altered by fraud, under false 
impressions and pretences, and under compulsion, Besides 
this, we may examine the contract to see if it is opposed 
to any law, written or universal; and of the former to those 
of our own or of foreign countries; and next, to any other 
contracts antecedent or subsequent; and then argue, either 
that the later one is valid, and therefore the earlier, which 
contradicts it, must be invalid, or else the earlier is right 
(sound, valid, legal), and the later a fraud; whichever 
happens to suit our case. Also we may: take expediency into 
account, and try to show that the fulfilment of this contract 
in question would be contrary to the interest of the judges: 
and a number of other topics of the same kind, too obvious 
to require enumeration. §§ 20—25. 

Torture, the question, furnishes a kind of evidence, which 
is supposed to be especially trustworthy, because it is given 
under compulsion, the truth being as it were forced from the 
party under examination, On this subject likewise there 
is no difficulty in discovering what may be said on either 
side. If we have evidence of this kind to bring forward in 
support of our own case (oixefas), we must of course exalt 
the authority of it, and argue ‘that this is the only kind of 
evidence which can be absolutely relied on’; if it is against 
us and on the side of the opponent, it may be quashed or 
discredited (SaAvor dv tus) by putting forward what is ac~ 
tually true about torture in general: namely, that men 
under the stress of torture are just as likely to say what is 


1 Some arguments in favour of the use of torture are to be found in Rhet, ad 
‘Alex, 0. 17. § 1. 
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false as what is true; whether by a resolute persistence in 
the refusal to reveal the truth, or from a readiness to accuse 
others falsely in expectation of (in order to obtain) a speedier 
release, (Rhet. ad Al. 17.2.) The speaker should also be 
able to refer to known precedents with which the judges are 
acquainted, of constancy and resolution of men under torture, 
of a steady refusal to reveal the truth and betray their 
accomplices, and such like. [“It may be urged further 
that evidence under torture cannot be true, or to be de- 
pended on, because there are some men who are fat witted 
(insensible) and thick-skinned and resolute enough to endure 
any amount of torture without flinching”—the remainder of 
the sentence as it stands seems to have no meaning, “ where- 
as those of an opposite temper, the cowardly and cautious 
or timid, are confident enough before they come in sight of 
what they have to endure, or before they have actually 
witnessed the sufferings of the others (adréy, viz. rav mayud. 
wai \808. cal Suvardy), so that torture is in no way to be 
relied upon’—” For even if we suppose that something has 
been lost after xara@appotow, to this effect, “although 
cowards &c. are confident enough before they are put to the 
question, yet when actually in the hands of the executioner 
they are sure to flinch and lose all courage, and so their evi- 
dence becomes worthless,” which seems the most natural solu- 
tion of the difficulty, still the position itself, that cowards are 


1 The above sentence Sef 5 Neyeu— 


misriv & Basdvos, though preserved 
im the text of the best MS. (A°% 


ticular has no authority earlier than 
Polybius) wanting in the old Latin 
version, and already implied in what 
precedes, It is therefore properly re- 


thetorica] treatise introduced by the 


‘Transcribers. Aristotlein the foregoing 
remarks upon torture, even if the Inst 
clause be omitted ae spurious, shows 
his animus in a very unusual way. The 
argument adduced in favour of the 
use of it rests upon & mere assertion 
unsupported by facts. The convine- 
ing arguments are all on tho other 
side. It plainly appears that hia 
opinion as to the use of torture in 
extracting evidence is that it is cruel, 
unnecessary, and futile. 
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courageous enough until they come within the actual sight 

. of danger, is so questionable, and the observation itself so 
irrelevant and superfluous, that we are driven to the con- 
clusion that the corruption is more deeply seated and irreme- 
diable.] § 26. : 

Oaths admit of a fourfold division. The oath may be 
tendered and accepted, or neither, or the one without the 
other, ie. either tendered and not accepted, or accepted 
and not tendered’, And this fourfold division may be further 
extended by the addition of cases in which an oath has 
already been taken by either of the two parties. The argu- 
ments for not tendering the oath are such as these: that men 
are easily: induced to perjure themselves; and further, that 
if the other party take the oath tendered, the prospect of 
gain will overrule any scruple of conscience which he might 
have had about forswearing himself, he will take the oath and 
keep the money (ov« dmro8i8wow, not make restitution); 
whereas you are so confident in the goodness of your cause, 
that you think the judges are sure to condemn him unless he 
takes an oath and perjures himself; and therefore from both 
these considerations it is better not to offer it (so Vietor.): and 
thirdly, because it is better to leave the decision of the case to 
the honour of the judges whom one does trust, than to that of 
the other party whom one does not, (lit. this risk that one 
runs before the dicasts, by leaving the decision to their honour 
and good faith, is to be preferred to deciding it by the oath 
of the opponent; because the one can be trusted, the other 
cannot), If you refuse it, it is because taking an oath from 


1 Spxov B:Bévar is to offer an oath to 
another, when you call upon your ad- 
versary to swear to the truth of his 
statements. AapSdvew to accept it 
‘thus offered, and make oath yourself, 
Quintilian’s offerre jusjurandum, v, 
6. 1, is ‘to offer to take the oath’: 
Aristotle's i3dva is with him ‘de- 
farre,” and AapPdvew, recipere. In 


Demosthenes and the Orators the 
usage of the terms is the same as 
Aristotle's; except that sometimes 3é 

xevda is substituted for AayPdve, 
‘And so Aischylus, Eumen, 429. XX” 
Bpxov ob Bétacr” ax, ob Botrar Oéren 

On the derivation, original siguifiea- 

tion, and early usage of Spkor see 

Buttmann’s Lexilogus, sub voos. = 
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mercenary motives, “bartering it against money,” is a scandal 
and an infamy, unworthy of a man of honour, Or you may 
argue thus; “Had I been a rogue I should have swallowed 
it at once; for it’s better to be a knave for something than 
for nothing: that is, Had I been a knave without scruple_ 
or remorse I should certainly have taken the oath; for I 
should have gained something by it, and if one is to be a 
knave, it is better to derive some benefit from one’s knavery: 
now had I taken it I should have gained my cause at once 
and the property at stake; by not taking it, I leave the issue 
to the decision of the court, and run the risk of losing it: and 
therefore the refusal to take it (rd pm) proceeds from a 
virtuous motive, and not from the fear of perjuring myself; 
it is not because I should forswear myself if 1 did take it 
that I now refuse. And Xenophanes’ verse may be quoted 
in point (dpyérre), that it is “no fair challenge from a 
Godless (unscrupulous, ready to swear anything) to a God- 
fearing man” (who has some scruples and belief in divine 
retribution), but it is like the case of a strong man challeng- 
ing a weak one to fight, where all the advantage is on the 
side of the former. If you accept it, you may say that you 
have confidence in yourself and your own integrity, but not 
in the other, whose character and principles you do not 
know; you don’t want him to swear, And you may reverse 
Xenophanes’ dictum, and say that the fair way is for the 
Godless man to tender the oath, and the religious man to 
take it; and it would be monstrous for you, the interested 
party, (who are of course the evo«Srs,) to refuse to take it, 
when the judges, whom the adversary requires to adjudicate 
for him in this very matter, and yet have no interest in it, are 
themselves sworn. If on the other hand you offer it, you 
must say that it is a mark of piety to entrust the decision 
to the Gods, to place the matter in their hands, and that 
your antagonist ought to require no one to judge the case 
but himself; and so you hand it over to him to decide. And 
again that it is absurd for him to refuse to take the oath, 


hm 
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case, the oath you have sworn and they (the adverse party) 
don’t observe it themselves!” [or with ¢ypevodpev. “and we 
(people in general, but especially the other side) can’t observe 
it ourselves!" or with é“pevoduev; “and are we not to observe 
it ourselves?”]; or any other arguments that may suggest 
themselves for the purpose of adding to the solemnity, im- 
portance, credit of an oath. §§ 27—33. 

Such are the dreyvor miorers of which the orator and 
pleader have to avail themselves, This distinction of drexyvoe 
and évreyvor ariorevs is due to Aristotle (Quint. Inst. Orat. v. 
1, 1,), and derived from the following considerations. Argu- 
ments in support of a case may be supplied either from facts 
independent and external, which we don’t make for ourselves; 
but find ready to our hand, and have to use to the best ad- 
vantage; to confirm and magnify or depreciate and discredit 
(av€ew Kai pevody), according to the circumstances of the case, 
as they happen to be favourable to ourselves or the adver- 
sary. These are extra artem or dreyvo. The others, which 
alone deserve the name of purely scientific arguments, are 
those which arise out of and are suggested by the case itself, 
follow a scientific method, the rules of the Art of Rhetoric 
(8: ris weBe8ou) ; which we invent and apply from the re- 
sources of our own knowledge and ingenuity, “by ourselves 
and our own agency” (61’ sv.) Arist. Rhet.1. 2. 2, Ad pro- 
bandum autem duplex est oratori subjecta materies: una 
rerum earum que non excogitantur ab oratore, sed in re 
posite ratione tractantur: ut tabule, testimonia, pacta, con- 
venta, questiones, leges, senatus consulta, res judicate, de- 
ereta, responsa, reliqua, si que sunt que non ab oratore pa- 
riuntur, sed ad oratorem a causa atque a reis deferuntur; 
altera est qui tota in disputatione et in argumentatione ora- 
toris collocata est. Cie, de Orat. 1. 27.116. Ac prima qui- 
dem illa partitio ab Aristotele tradita consensum fere om- 
nium meruit, alias esse probationes quas extra dicendi ratio- 
nem acciperet orator, alias quas ex causa traheret ipse et 
quodam modo gigneret. Ideoque illas dréyvous, id est inarti- 
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ficiales; has évréyvous, id est artificiales, vocaverunt. Quin~ 
til. u.s, The same distinction is recognised by Dionysius de 
Lys, Jud. ¢, 19. 

Cicero’s list of these ‘inartificial proofs’ has been already 
quoted from the de Oratore. It omits Aristotle’s ‘oaths, 
and adds several other subdivisions which may all be readily 
referred to the heads of vézos or paptipia. On the same 
subjects, Orat. Part. cc. 14, 34, Topic. c. 19, Auct. ad Heren. 
ec, VI, Vil, 

Quintilian’s runs thus. Prejudicia, rumores, tormenta, 
tabulw, jusjurandum, testes, To the last are added, v. 7. 35, 
que divina testimonia vocantur, ex responsis, oraculis, omi- 
nibus, The list almost coincides with Aristotle's; for the 
voyot of the latter may very well be included under Quin- 
tilian’s prejudicia, which are previous decisions, and ‘prece- 
dents’ of all kinds: or on the other hand the prajudicia may 
be reckoned with the ancient and modern or contemporary 
‘authorities’ in the Aristotelian class of ‘witnesses.’ Quin- 
tilian’s ‘public opinion,’ fama atque rumores, publicum testi- 
monium, V. 3., to which appeal may be made or not accord- 
ing as it is favourable or the reverse, is an addition of his 
own; though even this might easily be identified with a por- 
tion of the ‘universal unwritten law’ included by Aristotle 
with the véuot. Comp. Auct. ad Heren. e. 8. § 12. 

Lastly the author of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum in treat- 
ing the subject distinguishes four kinds of dreyvoe mlates, 
though without using this technical term; which may be taken 
as an indication—it scarcely amounts to a proof—that this 
work was written at all events before Aristotle's was published, 
since from that time forward this distinction seems to haye 
been recognised by all writers on Rhetoric. The first of these 
is ¢. 15. § 6. 1) 66£a rod Aéyovros, novum argumentum ceteris 
rhetoribus ignotum (Spengel ad loc.), “To state your own 
opinion about the facts under discussion,” is, as the context 
implies, to state your own view of the case and its bearings; 
not of course to dictate the decision to the judges, but to ex- 
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hibit it in a favourable aspect; and in doing this you must 
make it appear that you have a full knowledge of the case 
and its details, the facts and the law, and that it is your 
interest to state the exact truth; on the other hand it must 
be shown that the adversary has no knowledge or experience 
in the matter, and that consequently his opinion, if he offers 
one, is worthless. The three others are evidence, torture, 
and oaths. 

In concluding this part of our subject we will notice the 
definitions of these three, evidence, torture, and oaths, with 
which the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. prefaces his account 
of them; more especially as Aristotle has left them unde- 
fined. paprtupia is defined 6uoroyla cvveidéros Exovrés (Spen- 
gel, corr. for éxovri) a statement of the facts of a case in 
agreement with our own (this only includes favourable evi- 
dence), by one who was a party to the transaction or privy to 
it, (so far Demosthenes, ¢. Aristocr. p. 640, § 63. paprtupia 
guveddros), and voluntary; the latter characteristic distin- 
guishes it from Bdaavos which is duodoyla mapa ovveidéros 
xovros, the evidence being extorted by compulsion. In fact 
Aristotle tells us, Rhet. 1. 15. 26, though he distinguishes the 
two, that the Bdcavos is but a subordinate species of pap- 
tupla. bpxos is peta Oelas mapadrmpews pacts dvamdderxros, 
“an unproved assertion under the divine sanction or au- 
thority, or with an appeal to God,” and with the implied 
notion of punishment consequent upon perjury’. 


1 rapd\nyis is properly ‘ adoption’ 
a8 mapaaySdvew is ‘to adopt,’ as 9 
wife, or son, or partner, or ally; to 
bring forward witnesses, in Demosth. 
¢, Euerg. et Mnes, p. 1159. 27. and. 
Phorm. 904. 80 that rapd\nyus is the 
adoption or bringing forward of the 


Gods as authorities or witnesses of the 
truth of your assertion, to give their 
sanction to your credibility; whilst 
at the same time you imply that 
you expect punishment if you swear 
falsely. 


END OF BOOK 1. 
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APPENDIX A. TO BOOK TI. CH. VIII. 


In Polit. mt. 7. Aristotle, besides the normal’ state, 7 
apiatn woNreia, distinguishes six kinds of constitutions, 
which are afterwards subdivided each into several varieties. 
The dpiorn trodcrela, or true apiotoxpatia, which may be 
either the government of one, povapyla, BactXeia, or of seve- 
ral, according to the proportion of virtue moral and political 
in either, though its conditions and institutions should none 
of them be impossible (like those of Plato's Ideal Republic) ; 
yet under the ordinary conditions of humanity it is practi- 
cally unattainable, and must remain a mere visionary scheme 
or theory, the object of our wishes, cat’ evynv, rather than of 
our expectations. The six others are divided into three nor- 
mal, opal, and three abnormal, degenerate or corrupt forms, 
mapexBaces, “deviations” from the true standard “to the 
worse” (sapa). ‘They are monarchy, aristocracy, trodteta, 
democracy, oligarchy, tyranny. The two first in their high- 
est and completest forms may be included theoretically in 
the apiorn vrodtre/a: but there are also lower forms of them, 
which in a classification may be referred like the zroAuteta to 
the normal class, but are practically treated, as they actually 
exist, with the other. (rv. 8). Monarchies in actual exist- 
ence are classified and described, 111. 14—17. The srodrteia, 


11 prefer this term to that of quently to correct it, and reduce it 


‘ideal’ to characterise Aristotle’s typi- 
cal constitution, in order to mark a 
slight distinction between the two con- 
ceptions of the ‘perfect state’ as they 
appear respectively in Plato and Aris- 
totle. Plato’s state is purely ideal: he 
himeelf admits finally after some hesi- 
tation that it can never be realised in 
practice; and writes his Laws subse- 


to a more practicable shape. Aris- 
totle’s admits in a somewhat higher 
degree of the possibility of realisation ; 
though he too constantly implies, by 
the expression xar’ e’x#» which he 
applies to it, that under human con- 
ditions the actual establishment of it 
here on earth is far from likely. 
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the normal form of the democracy, the government of the 
middle classes, (and therefore by the law of the mean the 
best practicable constitution), has no special name of its' own, 
but is designated by that which is common to all consti- 
tutions. It is a mixture of oligarchical and democratical in- 
stitutions, and in it the middle class, of yécor, which is like- 
wise the hoplite class, the heavy-armed infantry, of ra mda 
Exovres, of Grdurevovtes, IV. 13,—the wealthy order forming 
the cavalry, the poorer sort having either light arms or none 
at all—has the supreme power. The distinction of the nor- 
mal and abnormal governments is founded upon the rédos of 
each, which always determines the definition—épiferar éxa- 
orov T@ Tédet, Eth. Nic. 111. 10, 6: and this is rd cvpdépov, 
Hence all the forms of government which are directed to the 
interest of the governed are normal and right; all that have 
the private interest of the governor or governing class alone 
‘in view are severally deviations from the true standard of 
that form of constitution which each of them proposes to 
itself as its aim. To this latter class belong all the existing 
democracies, oligarchies, and tyrannies. The names by which 
they are known are derived from the governing body in 
each; but do not correspond to the true definitions of them, 
(1m. 8. rv, 4. init. and 8.) which are determined not by the 
mere number of the governors but by the object and aim or 
theory of each particular constitution, édevdepia and icdrns 
of democracy, wAodros and edyévera of oligarchy, and dper7 or 
maibdeia of aristocracy. This is perhaps directed against 
Plato, who adopts this view both in the Republic and Po- 
liticus, 

The scheme laid down in Eth. Nic. vit. 12. substantially 
coincides with this; the difference being chiefly in name. 
There are six forms, no mention being made of the perfect 
state, which pass one into another, the better into the worse 
in each pair, by natural degeneration; monarchy into tyranny 
—this does differ from the view taken in Pol. rv. 12. and v., 
where democracy in its extreme and lowest form, and oli- 

14 
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garchy, are both said to degenerate into tyranny—aristoeracy 
into oligarchy, and rodvrela ‘republic or polity, into de~ 
mocracy. To the rodrela, which he here says is the name 
by which it is generally known, he gives the name of tio- 
xparixy, adopted from Plato, Rep. vuL, but applied in a very 
different sense. It is a constitution, as it is described in the 
Politics, in which the majority have a share in the govern- 
ment, with a property qualification for admission into the 
governing class, all within these limits being equal. His 
scale of merit in these six agrees with the gradation of rank 
assigned to them in Pol. tv. 2. Monarchy is the best; be- 
cause if it really mean anything, a monarch or sole ruler, 
worthy of the name, taust be such in consideration of an im- 
mense superiority in virtue; and tyranny is the worst, on the 
principle that corruptio optimi fit pessima. Aristocracy 
comes next; then odcrefa; then democracy, oligarchy, and 
tyranny. He is however not very consistent in his expressions 
on this point; for from different points of view each of the 
three normal forms seems in its turn the best. In Pol. mt 
15. he gives the preference to aristocracy, because it is better 
to have several men of great merit, if they can be found, at 
the head of affairs, than one: and in m1. 10, in arguing the 
question which of all possible governors, or classes of govern- 
ors, is best entitled theoretically to the supreme power, he 
decides for the majority; because practically, though each in- 
dividual of them may have only a small portion of virtue and 
intelligence, yet the collective sum of the whole nvust needs 
outweigh that of any single person or small number; and this 
is extended even to their judgment upon works of art. 

This classification is derived in substance from Plato's 
Politicus; as he himself admits, Pol. rv. 2, where by tls 
arepyvato Plato is intended. In that dialogue we have 
seven varieties of constitutions, viz, the ideal state, the only 
really 6p) rodvre/a, 302 c., and six others; called five, 291 
D, but really capable of avinibit 302 D, and so divided by 
Aristotle, into six: three xocylae or évvoyor (Aristotle's épOal), 
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in which the governors use their powers well and observe the 
laws—rpds 76 xowov cuppépov dpyovow, Aristotle, Pol. 111. ’7.— 
and three rapdvopor or dxohacror (the mapexBdcess) vicious 
and licentious governments, in which they act for their own 
private interest, and disregard the laws and the welfare of their 
subjects. These form three pairs, monarchy and tyranny, aris- 
tocracy and oligarchy, and the two kinds of democracy, which 
are distinguished in fact, though not in name. Of these, in his 
opinion, monarchy is the best, and its corruption tyranny the 
worst: and the government of the people, or the many, being 
from its inherent feebleness incapable of anything great, bad 
or good, is the worst of the better forms, and the best of the 
worse, 302. £. seq. Similarly Aristotle, Eth. Nic. vim. 12, 
calls a democracy the least bad of the three corrupt or vicious 
forms, 

In the Republic there are nominally five, but in reality 
six, forms of government recognised. We have, as with 
Aristotle, monarchy as well as aristocracy included in the 
ideal or perfect constitution (vil. 540, D, Ix. 576. D, 580. B. 
compared with 587.D); an dperoxparia, or government of 
the best, may be either of one or several. It cannot be of 
all, no commonwealth or republic in any shape; because no 
mjO0s can ever acquire the requisite qualifications [note 
here the difference of view of master and pupil], the true 
and perfect science of government (Polit. 297. B); and, as 
one is much more likely to’ attain to this than several, the 
ideal state will most naturally be a monarchy, like the in- 
ternal constitution of man under the sway of one supreme 
reason. 3008. Next comes tipoxpara, or military govern- 
ment, with institutions like those of Sparta and Crete, all 
directed to war rather than peace, Rep. vil. 547. £; in this 
ro Ovpoedés, the spirited, angry, zealous, active, energetic, 
emulous element of the human constitution predominates, 
and gives its character to the polity. Fourth is oligarchy, 
Fifth democracy, for the two forms of which he has only one 
name, Polit. 292. A; and sixth despotism, These pass from 
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one into another by corruption and degeneration in regular 
order, the order in which they have been enumerated, until 
they arrive at the conclusion of the series, where the whole 
comes to an end. But, as Aristotle very pertinently asks 
(Pol. v. 12. ult.), why should they stop here? and how, if not, 
can the model state be produced out of the very worst of the 
whole number? The order of succession is well criticised on 
several grounds drawn from observation of real life and 
existing facts by Aristotle in the same Chapter. 

Lastly Polybius, Hist. vi. cc. 3, 4, likewise recognises 
six forms of 7rodereias, three normal and regular, Bacieia, 
Gpioroxparia, Snwoxparia, and three which arise severally 
out of the depravation and corruption of each of the three 
preceding, tyranny from constitutional monarchy, oligarchy 
from aristocracy, and ochlocracy (éyAoxparia, this is, I be- 
lieve, the earliest use of this word) from democracy. The 
natural primary and original form of government, arising out 
of no art, system, or compact, is povapyia, the government of 
one: so that Polybius unconsciously adopts the patriarchal 
theory of the origin of government, which deduces it from the 
natural supremacy of the head of the family. 


APPENDIX B. TO BOOK I. CH. IX. 


Ch. 9. In §§ 83, 34, occurs a brief episode on érawos, 
and a distinction is drawn between this and éyxducov, 
pakapiopés, and evdatwovicuds. Since érawos and w>éyos 
are the constituent elements and the main business of the 
émiSerxrixdy yévos of rhetoric, it is important to know pre= 
cisely what ‘ praise’ is and how it is distinguished from other 
nearly allied and analogous conceptions. “Praise” we are 
told means, “words setting forth magnitude of virtue”; we 
must therefore (in using this branch of Rhetoric) show that 
men’s actions are virtuous; éyxduov ‘panegyric’ is properly 
applied to facts, things done, results of action, épya; all 
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surrounding, concomitant circumstances, are added in the 
way of proof, (to help to convince, not as the proper object 
of the éyeauov), such as birth and education; because from 
these we draw an inference as to the character of the subject 
of the panegyric, arguing that fortes creantur fortibus, that 
virtue is hereditary, and that one who is educated in such 
and such a way will turn out so and so, And this is why we 
panegyrise men for having done this or that, (acts accom- 
plished). These completed acts are signs of the moral state 
from which they proceeded (which is the real object of praise, 
as showing the mpoalpecis, in which virtue resides); for we 
should praise one who had not actually performed them if we 
believed him to have the disposition to do so.” This somewhat 
confused statement seems to imply that érawos has always a 
moral character, is specially and properly applied to distin- 
guish virtue, and therefore referred ‘to moral actions’ mpafes, 
in which virtue is exhibited. rawos and yoyos are in fact 
the moral approbation and disapprobation by which we natu- 
rally mark our sense of the distinction between virtue and 
vice. Butler, Diss. u. Of the Nature of Virtue. Whewell, 
Elem. of Morality, § 56. See Eth, N. 1.12. 6 wey yap éra- 
vos THs aperis* mpaxtixol yap tdv Kadav ard tavrns. 1.13, 
ult. ray Ekewv ras émawwerds dperds Kadoduev. 1.4, xara be 
tas dperas Kal Tas Kkaxias érawovpela ¥ weyopeba. 1. 4. bis, 
And this is why we do not praise the Gods; because they 
are beyond the sphere of human virtue (x. 8), and therefore 
not fit objects of ‘praise’ being in fact above it, like happi- 
ness, and all that is best and greatest. Ibid. Similarly at 
the end of Bk, 1. in distinguishing the intellectual from the 
moral virtues, he says that though codéa is not a moral 
virtue, yet it is a virtue. émawwoidper 8¢ Kal rév cody, we show 
that it is a virtue by praising ite trav 52 EEewv 58 tas émrawe- 
ras dperds Aéyouev. That praise and blame are the ordinary 
tests of virtue and vice is constantly repeated throughout all 
the Ethical works ascribed (two of them erroneously) to 
Aristotle. See Eth. Eud. m. 1, 1219. b, 9, of trawo ris 
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dperis Sud ra Epya. Ibid, 1220. 4. dperiis 82 ely Sto, j wey 
Ou}, % 88 Siavontixy, érawodper yap ot pdvov tods Sixalovs 
«td. Th, vit, 15. 1248. b. 19. seq. where it is shown that 
good which exhibits itself in moral action (rpd£es) is the 
proper object of éraivos. Compare Magn. Mor. 1. 2. 1183. 
b, 26, ra 8 erawerd olov dperal* dwé ydp tév Kar’ airas 
mpakewr 6 &raivos yiryverat. and again, 1. 35. 1197. 16. gore 
82 4) ppdvynois dperi}...emawerod ydp elow of ppdvipor, 6 & 
Erawvos aperijs. 1. 9. 1187. 19. éru 88 waprupotow of 7 éra~ 
vot Kal of yoyo. ywipevor- él yap tH) dperr) rawos. Cie. 
de Fin. rv. 18, Aristoteles, Xenocrates, tota illa familia, non 
dabit ; quippe qui valetudinem, viris, divitias, gloriam, multa 
alia bona esse dicant, laudabilia non dicant. Archytas, ap. 
Stob. 1. 13. yiverat 52 6 wav erawos én’ dperg. And this 
view has been generally adopted by the succeeding Greek 
Rhetoricians. 

éyxdpuov is said to be applied properly to épya. This 
appears also in Eth. N. 1.12. u.s, 7a 8 éyxduia trav épyov, 
épolas xal rév coparixdy (not therefore exclusively a moral 
distinction) «al rdév yuyixdv; upon which Zell, éyxdpcov 
pertinet ad res bene vel splendide gestas; and again Eth. 
Eud. u. 1. u.s. cal ra éyxaduca tév Epywv ; and a little far- 
ther on, 610 Erepov evSaipovopds Kal érawvos Kal éyeapcov™ 
7d pev yap eyxduiov Nyos tod Kal’ Exacrov épyov, 6 8 
Grawos towirov elvas xabédov (again marking the moral 
character of the object of ‘ praise’), 6 8 eddaipovspds Tédos. 
éyxeuov therefore according to Aristotle is properly applied 
to facts, deeds done, achievements accomplished; not to 
actions in operation apd£es, which have a more exclusively 
moral character’. [See Eth. N. m1. 1. on the formation of a 


1 This is Brandis’ view of the dis? handlungen beziche, das enkomium 
tinction between the two words, He auf die werke...”. My own in- 
sayn in his excellent little tract, tiber terpretation was quite independent, 
Aristoteles’ Rhetorik, in Schneidewin’s adopted before I had become ae- 
Philologus, rv, 1. p. 30, “Auch dass quainted with Brandis’ work. 

das lob oder das lobliche sich auf die 
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virtuous character.] All the other ordinary objects of panegy- 
tie, as birth, wealth, accomplishments, strength, and such like 
“concomitants,’ are introduced for the purpose of confirming 
and strengthening the conviction in the minds of the audi- 
ence that the deeds alleged are rightly attributed to the 
object of the panegyric; because such talents and advantages 
natural and acquired imply a capacity for the performance of 
them: but the deeds themselves are the real matter of the 
encomium; nam genus et proavos et que non fecimus ipsi 
Vix ea nostra voco. It is only what a man has done himself 
that can really make him illustrious; 610, says Aristotle, éy«a- 
pudkopev mpatavras; it is only after the deeds have been 
performed that we panegyrise their authors. At the same 
time these deeds have so far a moral character that they are 
indications’ of the moral habit of the performer of them. 
The moral és we praise in any case, even if it does not 
exhibit itself in any actual reality, as long as we believe the 
individual in question to be tovodros ‘of that character’, 
possessing the virtue potentially (i.e. ready for use if required), 
and capable and inclined (by acquired habit) to exercise it, 
So that to sum up, érawos is praise, the expression of moral 
approbation and therefore is referred principally to mo- 
tives and character: the object of éy«duuov is facts, acts 
realised ; the virtue is included by implication, but is here 
secondary and nonessential: the ra «xd being admitted by 
way of support and confirmation. 

This is only one of several distinctions that have been 
drawn between érawvos and éyxauov, nor indeed is the term 
&rawos confined, except in Ethical writings, to this its moral 
acceptation. In the ordinary language it is used in the most 
general sense of praise, however derived and however be- 


+ onpeta, only signs, not necessary of splendid munificence performed 
consequences: for a great victory from a merely selfish motive; and 
might possibly be won by accident, yet these tpya might be made the 
without either skill or courage on the — ubjects of éyxiuov; whence the need 
part of the commander, or an act — of proof from the concomitanta, 
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stowed. Nor is the distinction between the two terms gene- 
rally observed; Aristotle confounds them himself in the 
very next sentence. § 35. Alexander the Rhetorician quoted 
by Gaisford in his collection of Not. Var. p. 127, informs us 
that some made no distinction between the two words in 
question, (one of these may be the author of the ‘Pyropuc) 
apos "AnXéEavSpov), and then proceeds to enumerate four. 
1. That érawos is confined to the eulogy of a single virtue, 
éyxe@puov goes into detail and may include any number of 
them ; it may also be extended to all natural, acquired, and 
accidental gifts, accomplishments, endowments, advantages, 
as ryévos, matbela, rpody, mpatis, dméoyovot, evKders Oavaros. 2. 
that the difference between them consists in the mere length 
and amount; érawos being simple and concise, éyxapsov 
long and elaborate, carried into detail, as in the preceding 
definition, 3, That érawos is ddnjs ; properly denotes true, 
genuine, sincere praise, to which the judgment gives its 
assent; which is due to virtue alone; éyxa@miov, is miBavér; 
the set show speech for festivals and holidays is only m@avdv, 
does not aim at truth, but only at plausibility; does not 
carry with it the assent of the judgment, or sincerity on the 
part of the speaker, who is only trying to make an impres- 
sion on his audience: as for instance when Polycrates com- 
posed his panegyrics upon pots and pebbles, he had no real 
admiration of them, but was only exercising his ingenuity in 
the invention of plausible arguments, This distinction though 
taken from a different point of view falls in very well with 
that of Aristotle. It makes the object of érawos to be virtue, 
as the only thing really worthy of approbation; and regards 
the other as fallacious and liable to, or even careless of, 
error, which as we have seen according to Aristotle's view it 
might very well be, Alexander considers this the best of the 
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1 Gaisford calls him Menander, extract from his 'Pyropual dgopuat 
The passage is printed in Walz and ‘rhetorical magazine.’ Did Gaisford 
Spengel’s collection of Greek Rheto- misread the word Alexander? 
ricians qs the work of Aléxander, an 
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four definitions which he quotes, 4, ee 
intended for Aristotle's own distinction such as I have 
described it, but if so, the latter half is strangely disguised, 
It gives Aristotle's own words for the definition of érawos, 
Adyos Eupavifiov péyeos dperis, and for that of éyxduov, 
Adyos eupavikov mpdtes xadds. The distinction between 
mpakis and épyov I have already pointed out. ‘The details’ 
which enter into some of the above definitions are probably 
included also in that of Aristotle in the words ra cv. 

The same subject is touched upon by the author of the 
“Py. mpds "ANE. c. 36 init. He does not distinguish the 
two words; in fact after saying that éawos properly belongs 
to virtue he yet § 4 continues, ra rijs dperijs Sixalos éyxo- 
pudgerar; adding rods yap icyupods nat rods Kadois Kal rods 
edyevets xa) tos movalovs (Aristotle's ‘concomitants’) “ovx 
éraweiy adda paxaplferv mpoorner. Maxapifew is applied to 
what according to Aristotle should be expressed by éyxapud- 
Sew, and the latter is substituted for éracvety. 

Definitions and distinctions of the same are also found 
in other and later writers on rhetoric, as Aphthonius, apo- 
yopvacp. (Rhet. Gree. 11.35, Ed. Spengel) and Hermogenes 
mpoyuur. (Rhet. Gr. 11. 11.); both of these coincide with the 
second of Alexander. See also Nicolaus Sophistes, xpoyup- 
vaopara. in Rhet. Gree, m1. 478. who gives the same explana- 
tion as Alexand. No. 1. 

The following is Vater’s explanation. mpakis est actio, 
quatenus agitur, épyov res gesta, facinus perpetratum. mpag- 
¢ws igitur consensus cum preceptis virtutis demonstrandus 
est, et hee est laus. In laudatione (éyxa@ul) vero res geste 
enumerantur et describuntur, et orator laudatione fungens 
operam non in eo ponit ut ostendat hane partem propositi 
huic virtuti, illi illam convenire: hoc sumit, et amplificando 
magnitudinem rei exprimit. 

Paxapiopds and eddaipovicpds axe identical; and superior 
(ueifov Kad Bédz10v) to the two others, which they include, as 
happiness itself includes virtue, We learn from the parallel 
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to it, of which the canse is indefinite, such as are not di- 
rected to any particular object or end (&exd tov), and occur 
arbitrarily, neither always, nor generally, nor according to 
any regular prescribed law or fixed order. (reraypéves)*. 
[Grant, Ess. on Ethics. p. 221. illustrated by Phys. 1. 5. 4.] 
This plainly appears, he says, from the general definition of 
ttyn. The definition in question is found in the Physics 1. 
5.197. a. 5." airla kara cvpBeBynds ev rots kata mpoalpeow 
tév évexd Tov, that is “an accidental cause, operating within 
the sphere of things that have an end in view, and within 
that again, in the sphere of the voluntary, and of actions with 
a purpose.” In c, 6, 197. b. 1, he adds,  pév yap thyn nad 
7d dard Téxns éorlv boos Kab 7d edruyfoas dv dmdpEeev Kad 
Bros mpatis’ 8d wad dvayen wept td mpaxra elvar thy THN. 
By ra &vexd tov, “things with a purpose,” are meant, in 
general, 6ca te dd Siavolas dv mpayOein Kal boa ard pi- 
cews*: and td towadra brav Kata cupBeBnkds yévntat, dad 
rixns papuev elvat, Compare Anal. Post, m1. 11, 95, 2—9, 
where 7a did S:avolas are said to be either &vexd tov, or dd 
réxns, but not both together; and the chapter ends with the 
emphatic statement dd réyns 8 ovdév Evexd tov yiveran 
Tb. b, 21. 6ca dod Siavoias are actions or their results, as 
oikla, dviplas, irylea, cwrnpla, (Anal. Post. 1. 11. 95. 4, 5), 
which are originated and suggested within ourselves, the pro- 
duce as it were of our own intellect (in what sense actions 
can be said to proceed from the intellect see in de Anim. 
uL 10. 3); dca amd dicews, are things which grow and 
are developed by a natural law to a certain end, but are 


1 It is hard to say whether alrla, 
or 80a (i.e. the actions), should be re- 
peated as the nominative to ylyera:; 
that is whether we are to understand 
‘that the cause operates, or the actions 
are produced in these ways, Perhaps 
the word ylyvera: is more approprinte 
to the actions than to the cause, and 
the passage should be 2 understood. 


® ‘The contents of this chapter are 
epitomized in Metaph, K. 8—on 
which see Bonitz, Comm. ad Metaph. 
p. 22—where the same definition of 
rox is given. 

* All nature is tvexd rou: there is 
design and purpose in all natural ope- 
rations. Phys, 11, 8. 199. a. 13—8, 
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incapable of ‘action:’ and for the same reason inanimate 
things, beasts, and children are incapable of it, because they 
have no will, no ‘moral purpose,’ by which mpafis moral 
action is determined. (It is plain however that mpoaipeots in 
the definition is employed in its widest sense, ‘ will’ or * pur- 
pose’ in general, and not confined to ‘moral’ actions. This 
appears from the whole tenour of the discussion, and more 
particularly from the illustration—to be presently quoted— 
for there surely is no moral purpose implied in going to re- 
cover payment of a debt.) Of these however ra amd gicews 
are afterwards withdrawn from the sphere of réyn and as- 
signed to that of radréyarov—which includes réyn, c. 6. 197. 
a. 36, though it is distinguished from it, 197. b. 18—22— 
and ra d7d réyns limited to actions with a purpose, 60a d7d 
tavroudrov yiverat tév Tpoatperav Tois Exover mpoalpecw*. 
The apparent contradiction between the definition in the 
Physics and Metaphysics ll. cc. éy ros xaTd mpoalpeow trav 
@vexa tov, and of the Rhetoric where it is said éort & dad 
thyns...(boa) pr) Evexd Tov ylyverat; with which compare 
Post. An. 1. 11. 95, 8. dard réyns 8 oddéy Everd Tov ylyverat; 
may be thus reconciled, Actions and events that result 
from chance cannot in reality proceed from a purpose, the 
nature and meaning of chance, which is accidental, excludes 
the supposition, When it is said that they “lie within the 
sphere of that portion of acts &vexd rou, which are done with 
a purpose,” they are spoken of as belonging to this class only 
as acts that would have been done with a purpose if they 
had not been accidental, if the actor had had previous know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the case. This appears from 
the example by which rd dé téyns and ra dd Tabropdtou 


4 Jam réxy, ubi accurate distin- ing to the Aristotelian conception, as 
guitur a rairoudry, eo in genere accidental causes, irregular agencies 
abet locum, quod a yoluntate et in which, unlike true causes, the ob- 
consilio suspensum est. Bonitz ad servation of the past affords no ground 
‘Metaph. K. 8. 1065. a. 30. for the prediction of the future, see 

On Chanceand Spontaneity, accord- Grote's Plato. ¢. 37. 111. 497+ 
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are illustrated, 196, b. 83. “as, to take an instance, the lender 
would have come (to a certain place) to get back his money, 
(for repayment of his loan) had he known (that he should 
find his debtor there): he did come not for this purpose, but 
he happened to come and do this for the purpose of recover- 
ing his money: and this, though he was not in the habit of 
visiting the place, nor of necessity: the end (7d ob évexa), 
the recovery of the money, is not (in this case) one of those 
things that has its cause in itself (rd dad dicews), but one 
that proceeds from moral purpose and (so) from the intellect: 
and then it is said to proceed from ‘chance’.”. Which appears 
to be rather a confused way of expressing this; that rd 
ard rixns belong to that class of actions in which intention 
or purpose is usually shown, which might have been done 
with a certain end in view; only in these accidental cases it 
is excluded by ignorance or some other cause; as in the case 
cited, the creditor might have gone, and would have done so 
for the purpose of getting back his money, if he had known 
that he should meet his debtor there: he did not know it; 
the meeting, and therefore the recovery of the loan, was 
accidental. 

The airla dépicros in the definition of the Rhetoric is 
explained by Phys. 1m. 5. 196. b. 28. 7d pay ody nal abrd 
alriov dpicpevoy, 7d 58 Kata cupBeAnxds adpictor’ ameipa 
yap dv 7 &vi cvpBaly: and Metaph. K. 8. 1065. a, 25. 7d 
8 ove dvayxaioy ddX dbpiotov, Myo 58 7d Kata cupBeAnnds® 
tod TovTov 8 dtaxra xal deipa ta alria. It is added, 
Phys. 197. a, 8. dopuota pev odv ra alria dvaryen elva, ag’ dv 
dy ylvorro ra dd Tons. “OOev Kal 4 thx Tod doplorou elvas 
Soxet at adnros dvOpdimp, wal got ws obdév dad tiyns 
8é£evev dv yiyvecOai, and this is repeated in the Metaphysics, 
1065. a. 32, See also Phys. 197. a, 18—21. cal rd davas elvai 
TL mapddoyoy Thy Tiyny opOds* 6 yap Abyos 7) Ta aet bvrov 
h tév ds él 7d rod, 1) Se Toy ev Trois ywyvouevos mapa 
tadra’ bar’ éreid) dépiara, 7a Tovaira, wal 1) TEx dbpraros. 
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~ With the words (0a) ylyverat prjre del pajre obs ered 0 ond 
pyre reraypéves, § 12, compare Phys. I. 5. init. émets:) opdwev 
rad pev del dcattos ywopeva Ta 88 ds éxi rd odd, pavepov 
bru ovderépov rottay airla 4 thy Nyerat od8e 1d dard THyNS, 
otre tod &€ dvdyens Kal del ore Tod as emt 7d wodt: and 
again (in the illustration) 197. a, 3, “had the creditor gone 
with the purpose (of getting his debt paid) or with that in- 
tent; or had he been in the constant habit of going, 4 del 
govrav, or had it been his usual habit to exact payment of 
his debts, # &s él 7d cond Koputduevos, the result would not 
have been accidental, chance would not have been the cause 
of it, ov« dard rixyns. Compare also, Eth. Eudem, vu. 14, 6, 
@Xa pov ye piars airla i Tod del doalrws i} Tod ds éxi 7d 
Tons, 1) 38 Tey ToUvarrlov, 

Yet after all, though for a moment, and in deference to 
popular opinion and popular language, Phys. 1. 5. 196. b, 14. 
rdvres gai, 11. 4. 196. a, 11—17, Aristotle, following in 
this respect his usual practice, for with him an established 
current prevailing opinion is always a strong argument in 
favour of the truth of any view, allows to chance the name 
of cause, yet he subsequently virtually retracts the admission, 
and by defining this as an ‘accidental’ kind of cause (Phys. 
1. 5. passim.) deprives it of all valid title to that name, 
For this in fact contradicts the very notion of cause, to which 
constancy and uniformity of operation are absolutely es- 
sential. It is, as he himself says in the same chapter, just 
as much a cause of an action or event, and no more, than 
whiteness or musical skill is the cause of a house, when 
the architect happens accidentally to be possessed of either 
of these two qualities. 196. b. 26. 197. a. 14, ‘Chance’ is 
in fact nothing more than a name employed to cover our 
ignorance of the true cause of a thing. See also Anal. Post. 
1. 80., in which he excludes réyy from the domain of scien- 
tific investigation and demonstrative proof, on the ground 
that it comes under the head neither of rdvayxaia, nor of | 


ra ds em 7d mod; and all syllogisms alike must draw con- 
clusions of one or the other kind, 

The various statements of Aristotle on this subject of 

chance as a cause are very contradictory and confusing. 
Besides the contradiction, real or apparent, already pointed 
out, in Rhet. 1 5. 17, he tells us in speaking of edrvyéa, 
which is dv % téyn dyaOdv airia, that this chance may in 
some cases be the cause of things which are ordinarily due 
to art or nature; as health, which is a work of art, and 
personal beauty or tall stature, which are natural gifts, may 
also be accidental; which is directly opposed to the state- 
ments of the Physics 11. 6. 197. a. 36, already quoted. In 
fact Aristotle writes upon this subject like one who had 
formed no definite opinion upon it, nor attempted to recon- 
eile the difficulties it involves. Further on in the same 
section we are told that chance is the cause of all unexpected 
blessings, i.e. such as are beyond calculation apd Adyor, and 
deviate from the ordinary rule. These he illustrates by 
four examples, of which the first again belongs to ra amd 
dicews. 
On the same subject see further Eudemus, in his Ethics 
vil. 14, where he is discussing the nature and meaning of 
etvy/a; and Spengel’s commentary, in his paper ‘on the 
Ethical writings ascribed to Aristotle,’ published in the trans- 
actions of the Bavarian Academy, pp. 544—548. Eudemus 
is more than half inclined to come to the conclusion just 
stated, that réyy as an airia is a mere delusion and a 
name given by us to express an unknown cause; and even- 
tually he resolves e’ruyla ‘good fortune’ into two kinds, 
the one qvcet, proceeding from nature as its source, the 
other @e/a, from the divine favour, thus excluding rixyn 
altogether as its source or origin, though the name is derived 
from it. 

On chance as a cause or supposed agent see Bentley, 
Boyle Lectures, Lect. v.; Butler, Analogy, u. 4 3; the 
references in Grote’s Plato, Vol. 1 76, note k. and Stewart 
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there quoted, on the Epicurean theory; ‘and in the same 
work Vol. 11, p. 184, note f. 

Tn his note on Anal. Post. 1. 30. 87. b. 19, Waitz has 
written out the passages bearing on this subject from the 
Physics and Metaphysics. On the relation of chance to 
Nature in Aristotle's philosophy, see the excellent remarks of 
Grant in Essays on Ethics, p. 221. 

The next definition is that of ¢vcts as a cause of action, 
§ 13. “Things are said to be ‘by nature’ when the cause 
is in themselves and regular (acts uniformly), when the opera- 
tion is always, or almost always, in the same way. The 
exceptions—when the course of nature is not absolutely 
uniform—need not be scientifically gone into to ascertain 
whether these aberrations from the ordinary rule are due to 
nature itself in some sense, or to any other cause. It would 
rather seem that chance is the cause of these latter.” See 
Grant, Essays on Ethics p. 220, seq. 

The definition of Nature given in the Physics, 11. 1. 192, 
b. 13. seq,, is as follows—ra ducer dvta mavra palverar éxovra 
&v éavtois dpyiy Kunjoews Kal otacews, Ta wey Kata Toro, 
7a 88 kar’ abfnow Kai pOiow, Ta 82 xat’ G\dolwow" and, as is 
subsequently added, xa aird yr) xara cupBeBnxds. Exam- 
ples are, all animals and their parts, plants, and the elements, 
earth air fire and water. All works of art are excluded; be- 
cause these except by accident, so far as the material, earth 
or stone for instance, is concerned, have no principle or 
origin of motion or change in them, but this is communicated 
from without. The difference between xa’ aité and kara 
oupBeRnxds is thus illustrated, 192. b. 23. Health when 
produced by medical treatment is artificial, the product of 
art, not natural; and yet the physician may be said to be the 
origin of his own health, or to have its origin in himself. 
But this is only due to the accident of his being a physician; 
it is not the health that grows of itself, naturally. Philo- 
ponus observes upon this that Aristotle has not here given 
us a definition of Natnre itself but of its activity or opera- 
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we continue to do because we have often done the same 


os, like many other words, such as téyvn, émuorjym, 
Hé0080s, mpayparela, the Platonic Siadextiey, is used in two 
different senses, to express a process, and a result, the forma 
tion of a habit, habituation, and the habit itself, acquired, 
developed, confirmed. (See above, p. 17. note 2.) The for- 
mation of a habit is the result of a law of association, arising 
from constant repetition: a certain course of action regularly 
follows certain antecedent circumstances; the two thus be- 
come inseparably connected in our practice as antecedent 
and consequent; under similar circumstances we always act 
in the same way. The connexion thus becomes permanent, 
and finally, inseparable when the habit is formed; which 
then becomes a law of our nature. The test of habit is that 
it makes what was originally irksome or painful, natural, easy, 
and pleasant; so that it ends by becoming a ‘second nature’ 
to us, dios 8 7d eos, mepl puriwns Kal dvapy, c. 2. 452. 
a. 27. 7d eiOopévov dorrep repunds Sy ybyverar, Rhet. 1% 
11. 3. And similarly frequent repetition gives rise to a law 
of suggestion and association; asa thing which we have often 
had in our minds is most readily suggested to us when we 
wish to recal it to our recollection; and so again 7d odAdKes 
gtow mov’. Ibid, e€os as a process is distinguished from 
us the established habit, which in fact is produced by it. 
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Eth. N. um. 1,1, 3. (Grant, Essays on Ethics, p. 190); as a 
result it must needs be identical with it. What was before 
said to be distinctive of 20s, that the test of it lies in the 
pleasure found in the acts resulting from it, Rhet. 1. 11, 3, 4, 
obrw 5 7d os rove? 784, is likewise distinctive of the &€u, 
Eth. N, 1. 3. 1. On the formation of habits, and the Law of 
Contiguity which it exemplifies, see Prof, Bain’s masterly 
treatise on the Senses and Intellect, p. 315 and the follow- 
ing: and on the four Laws of Association in general, The 
Moral Habits are analysed and discussed in the Vol. on 
the Emotions and Will, p. 500. seq. It is distinguished 
from vous a natural inclination or tendency; for in the latter 
this is fixed and unalterable, and acts only in one direction, 
but &€o05 may follow either of the two opposites; and there- 
fore it cannot properly be applied to any natural operation, 
or vais, because in these no change can be effected by any 
amount of practice. The operation of nature is constant and 
invariable, that of habit has not this necessary uniformity, 
itfollows only a general law, and may be altered, 1 duis 
tod del, 7d 58 Eos Tod wodAdxis. Rhet, 1, 11, 3, Also, (Grant 
Eth. N. u, 1. 3, not, 3. 1.) “ vous is opposed to habit as the 
original tendency to that which is superinduced. vu. 10, 4, 
Adov Eos peTaxwijcat picews.” 

It is distinguished on the other hand, from pd@now and 
téxvm: from the first, Metaph. ©. 5. 1047. b. 32, as a mecha- 
niéal process (compare Grant's note on Eth. N. u. 1.1. “a 
mechanical theory is here given both of the intellect and the 
moral character [7) 8° 1j0cxx) €& €80us mepvylyverac] as if the one 
could be acquired by teaching the other by a course of 


habits”), as avAeiv the power of blowing the flute comes. 


by repetition, mechanically; whereas pa@novs is an intelli- 
gent process by’ which the arts are acquired: from réyvn, 
Metaph, A. 1, 981. b. 5. for the same reason as the last, and 
because it leads only to éuerpia practised skill, and makes 
men mpaxtixols merely, not copods; art implying knowledge, 
especially the knowledge of causes, éumetpia works by rule of 
15—2 
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thumb, the handicraftsman has merely acquired by practice 
the constant repetition of the process, the power of executing 
the work in which he is skilled, rods yetpotéyvas (arosety) 
5: 80s. Met. u. 8.; the artist works by rules which he 
understands, and with a knowledge of causes and means 
and ends. 

Habit, 00s, seems, says Grant, Essays, u.s., to be assumed 
by Aristotle, “as an acknowledged law of human nature”. 
Avvapis by the law or process of &os is developed ultimately 
into és, an acquired and confirmed state; not intellectual, 
which comes from $dacxanria; and the sum total of these 
constitutes the 740s or character; the name itself being 
derived from €os, the process by which it is generated. Eth. 
N. 11. 1. 1. and Magn. Mor. 1. 6. 1186. a. 2. 70:0) Karetras 
Sia 76 COlfecOar. Plato, Legg. vil. 792. E. xupiaratoy yap 
ovy éudtetar maou tore TO Trav 700s Sia Bos. A physical 
operation or process may be called an os; a ‘habit’ may be 
said to work in things physical, as fire rises and stones fall ; 
but there is this marked difference between the physical and 
moral habit, that in the former the tendency is fixed and can 
only operate in one direction, “a stone could never acquire 
the habit of rising by being thrown ten thousand times into 
the air, nor fire of falling”, Eth. N. 1. 1. 2, but in the other 
it may take cither of the two opposite directions and be de- 
veloped either into a virtue or a vice. 

Habit is the first of the four causes to which actions are. 
duc that originate in ourselves, ta 6’ avrovs. The second 
is Noyiopos, ‘reasoning or calculation’. This mode of action 
is described as follows. “ Actions are performed from rational 
motives or calculation which from the several kinds of goods 
above detailed’ (cc. 6. 7), are thought to be advantageous, 


1 éx ray elpnuévwy dyabay. Victori- fectly admissible; but as it is the 
us understands this as though the actions in pursuit of good, and not 
preposition éx were superfluous, ‘of, the good things themselvee, that are 
belonging to that class.’ As far as here in question, the interpretation 
the grammar is concerned this is per- _in the text is to be preferred. 
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This faculty or element of the rational soul, the practical 
reason, is that of which povneots, practical wisdom, which ° 
guides men in deliberation and the choice between night and 
wrong, is the special virtue; as cod/a, speculative wisdom or 
philosophy, is that of the ériornuovxoy, the intuitive or 
scientific faculties, or part of the mind’, 

The calculating and practical faculty then is that by 
which we estimate, and are directed to, possible advantages, 
to be aimed at either as ends or means: and of these ad- 
vantages the nature and the measure and the value may be 
gathered é« ray eipnyévwv ayaber, from the list of things 
good, and their degrees or comparative values, given in 
chapters 6 and 7. At the same time it is to be remarked that 
the performance of things useful and expedient does not 
always proceed from calculation or reasoning: such things 
may be due to accident, the motive and intention which 
prompt them being of a different kind, as pleasure. 

In § 7 the Acytopds is said to be a AoyrotiKy dpekis ‘a 
calculating or reasoning impulse’ ;—this serves in some degree 
to correct the contradiction above noticed—otherwise a 
Bovanats* or ayabod dpeEis; ovdels yap RBovretat GAN 4 Grav 
oinO7 elvar ayaOov. It is however the épefis guided by the 
reasoning powers that gives the impulse to motion and 
action; the intellect by itself can move nothing; dsavora 8 
aut) ovOev Kivel. GAN 74 Evexa Tov (i.e. with the addition of 
dpeEus; see Grant’s note) Eth. N. vi. 2. 5. and de Anim. IIL 
9.'7. ovlev yap jn opeyopevoy 7 hedyov Kiveirar adr’ 9 Bia. 
and again: ch. 10. 2, 3. dugdw dpa tadta Kiwntia Kata TOTP, 
yous Kal dpeFis. vods bé Evexa rou Aoyilopevos Kai 6 Wpax- 
TUKOS. ...@oTE evAOyws So Tavita gaiverar Ta KiVodYTA, 
opeEts nal Savoia mpaxtixn’ TO opexTov yap Kivel, rat Sta 


1 Bonitz on Met A. 1. 980. b. 28. ‘in utramque partem perpendimus.’ 
gives the following definition of o- 3 & re Tw AoyioTiK@ h BovdrAnous 
yioués ‘eam rationem per quam, quid ylverac’ kal cv ry addyy Wy éwcOupla 
sit verum quid falsum, quid sit facien- «al 6 Ouuds. de Anim, Il. 9. 5. 
dum quid non, deliberamus, causayque 
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todto % Sedvova, bre dpy) atris orl 7d dpexrév, So 
Cicero, de Off. 1. 36. ult. cogitatio in vero exquirendo maxime 
versatur; appetitus impellit ad agendum, And this agrees 
with the conclusions of modern philosophers—see for ex- 
ample J. 8, Mill, on Auguste Comte and Positivism. p. 101. 
and the same in Dissertations and Discussions, p, 121. 

The two remaining causes of action are Ops or dpy}, and 
émiBupia. §§ 17, 18. 

In the classification of these three last causes of human 
action, Noyopds, Ouvpds, and émiBvyla, Aristotle is following 
the triple division of the human soul, the intellectual and 
moral part of man, as it is laid down in Plato's Republic: 
but with considerable modification. Aoyopds the discursive 
reasoning faculty is only part of the intellectual portion of 
the soul, the higher and nobler speculative or intuitive reason 
being omitted, because it never does prompt to action. 
Again the @vycs, as merely equivalent to épy7, leaves out a 
great deal which is contained in the Platonic @uyoeuSés; which 
includes spirit, zeal, enthusiasm, the vigorous, active, emulous 
elements of human character, besides mere anger, and just 
resentment or indignation. ém@uyia as well as Ovyds or 
dpyy are both mrdOn, according to the Aristotelian classifica- 
tion, Eth. N. nu. 4 

In his more scientific works, as the Ethics and Politics, 
Aristotle usually adopts and argues from this Platonic division 
of the soul. He also accepts the other Platonic (so the 
Epitomizer in Magn. Mor. 1. 1.) division into the rational and 
irrational elements, as in Eth. N, 1. 13. Polit. vit. 14; only 
with the modification, that the ‘irrational’ element, the 
Ovpds and éxOvpla, may be considered rational in a sense, 
because they are capable of understanding the dictates of 
the reason, of listening to and obeying it. And this is also 
the basis of his division of virtues into intellectual, 5cavoyrixal, 
and moral, 7j@:ca/, Nevertheless in de Anim. m1, 9, 8, com- 
pare 1, 5, 6., both of these are criticised together, and shown 
to be unsound and untenable. If we are ‘to divide the soul 
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into parte’ at all, the division must be carried to a much 
greater length ; indeed it seems that it might be carried to 
infinity. 7 

Guycs and épyn, § 17, passion and anger, resentment of 
injury, real or supposed, are the causes of action of which 
punishment or vengeance is the object, ra tiwmwpytixd, So 
in the chapter on dpy7, u. 2. 1. it is defined, dpefis pera 
Mors Tipwpias K.T.d. Tyswpia and xédaors are two different 
kinds of punishment; punishment takes the form of ven- 
geance, when it is inflicted by the offended person for his 
own sake and with a view merely to his own satisfaction; 
in the other case, when it is employed for the offender's sake 
to turn him from his evil ways, it is punishment proper, 
correction or chastisement. Plato, Gorg. 525. B c., distin- 
guishes two cases of ryxwpia or punishment in general; either 
for the correction and improvement of the offender 4 BeAriov. 
yiyvecOar Kal évivacbat; or for example’s sake, to deter 
others from the like offences; 4 mapaSetypare tois dAXoss 
ylyver Oar, iv’ GdXox épdvres mdoxovta & dv wéoxn PoBavpevos 
Bedrious yiyvwvras, Compare Clem. Alex. Strom. vil. p. 
895, quoted by Gaisford. eds 8¢ ob typwpetrar gore ydp 4} 
Tyswpla Kaxod avramddoats' Kodater pévtor mpds Td xpHotjLov 
Kal xouwh nat iSia tots Kodhalopévors. 

There is however a different interpretation of tipwpia 
which might be applicd here, derived from a different division 
of punishments. This division is referred to by Aulus 
Gellius, N. A. vi. 14, quoted by Gaisford, and is to this 
effect. ‘One kind is that which is called vovOecla, xddaats, 
or mapaiveots, when the punishment is applied for the sake 
of castigation and improvement, &c.: the second is that 
which is called riwwpia, and is employed for the maintenance 
of the dignity and authority of the person offended, lest it 
should suffer if no notice were taken of the offence; and 
from this the name itself is supposed to be derived, ‘a conser- 
vatione honoris’, The third kind is the second of Plato's 
division, viz, when the punishment is inflicted for an example 
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APPENDIX D. TO BOOK I. CH. XL 


Ch. 11. The eleventh Chapter therefore commences with 
. a definition of pleasure. ‘“ Let us assume that pleasure is a 
kind of motion (an active state) of the soul (or of life, the 
vital powers) and a settling’ (relapse), sudden (all at once) 
and sensible, into our proper nature; and pain the con- 
trary.” 

This description of pleasure seems to be borrowed from 
Plato, of whose views on this subject gathered from his 
statements in the Philebus, Gorgias, Republic, and Timzus, 
I have given some account in my Introduction to the Trans- 
lation of the Gorgias, p. liii. ‘“ Pleasure, especially sensual 
pleasure, the gratification of a bodily appetite, and some, 
but not all, mental pleasures, consist in the relief of a 
want, the filling up of a gap, the supply of the deficiency, 
of a certain part of the body, or of the entire bodily 
constitution, and a restoration of the whole system to the 
- normal harmony of its condition.” In the Philebus 31 pb. 
“pain is represented as the Avows THs appovias of the bodily 
frame, and pleasure as the restoration of this balance or 
harmony, in the filling up of the void produced by this 
dissolution.” See further, p. 32. B. 42. c.D*. The same 
view is found in Timeus 64 D. (where the word d@poov 
occurs, which seems to have been thence transferred by 
Aristotle to his definition in the Rhetoric); and in the 
Republic 1x. 583. B—S86. Cc. sce particularly 584. c. and 585. 


1 See Grote, on Philebus, in his 
Plato, 11. 566. sq. with the word xard- 
oragts here may be compared ducews 
xaGeornxuias in Eth. Eud. vi. 13. 
1153. @ 3., Which is receptive of the 
higher pleasures of Qewpla; distinguish 
ed from 77s xa@iorauévyns or dvaw)\n- 
pouzéyys the process by which the 
pleasures of sense (in the Platonic 
doctrine) make themselves felt. 


8 So Lucretius, de Rer. Nat. 1. 

963. 

Preterea quoniam dolor est ubi ma- 
teriai 

Corpora vi quadam per viscera viva, 
per artus, 

Sollicitata suis trepidant in sedibus 
intus, 

Inque locum quando remigrant, fit 
blanda voluptas. 


A. Comp. Magn. Mor. 1 7. 1206. b. 20, It is therefore 
according to Plato a x«dvnouws or yéveow. Phileb. 53. c. 54, 
E. a doctrine supposed to be that of Aristippus and his 
followers, and referred to in Eth. N. x. 3. Eth. End. vr. 12. 
Magn. Mor, 1. 7. (Stallb. note on Phil. 53. c.) and so far 
adopted by Plato. A similar view was held by Kant. See 
the passage of his Anthropology, quoted by Dr. Badham, in 
Append. to Phileb. p. 102; and on this, Grant, Ess. on 
Ethics, p. 198. 

It is to be observed that the definition commences with 
trroxeiaOw jpiv, ‘let us assume’, Compare éorw introducing 
a definition, 1. 5. 8. and 6,2. This is to show that we are 
not to take this for an exact scientific description: it is a 
mere hypothesis, which will answer the purpose of the 
thetorician well enough, and satisfy a popular audience, 
though when we come to examine it more closely we find 
that it is untenable. It is in fact in other passages of his 
writings both virtually and actually contradicted: but from 
the rhetorical point of view it is sufficient, because accepted. 
Aristotle's opinions upon the subject of pleasure appear to 
have undergone a change, which is shown in the discrepancy 
between the view taken in the Physics m1. 8, 247 and 7, seq. 
and the conclusions arrived at in the treatise on pleasure in 
the tenth book of the Nicomachean Ethics; this later theory 

and carried out by Eudema i in the sixth 
book of his Ethics (Eth. N. bk. vit.) chapter 13. 

In the passage of the Physics he says. “All moral virtue 
has reference to bodily pleasures and pains, which consist 
either in the act, or the memory, or anticipation of them, 
Now those that are felt in the act are all sensible, reside 
in sensation (xara tiv alcOnoiv eicw), and therefore: are put 
in motion by some sensible object; those which belong to 
memory and anticipation arise from these: for the pleasure 
arises either from recollection of our former feelings, or from 
anticipation of the future. It follows therefore that all 
pleasure of this kind must be produced by the objects of 
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sense’.” In the following sentences he speaks of pleasures and 
pains as addotacets Tov alcBytixov. The words ‘pleasures of 
this kind’ might lead one to suppose that the description here 
given is confined to bodily pleasure or pleasure of sense ; 
the intellectual pleasures as of taste and contemplation being 
designedly left altogether out of the account: yet it would 
secm rather that the theory is intended to include pleasures 
of all kinds, divided into two classes, the bodily pleasures of 
sense, and the intellectual pleasures of anticipation and 
retrospection, all of them alike being ultimately traceable 
to sensation : the pure pleasures of taste, as of eye and ear, 
being supposed to reside in the sensations of those organs; 
and those of Oewp/a, speculation or philosophical contempla- 
tion being here unnoticed and unthought of. 

A similar view seems to be implied in the curious 
definition of pleasure and pain given in the de Anim. III. 7. 
431.a.10. “Sensation (pure and simple)” we are there told 
“ig mere speaking (that is, the mere utterance of detached 
words without the combination which gives the meaning; 
or ‘words’ as distinguished from ‘propositions’ which assert or 
deny something), or thinking: but when this is accompanied 
by pleasure or pain, then, as it were affirming or denying, 
the soul pursues or avoids. [i.e. it then does what may be 
compared to pronouncing a positive judgment that the one 
viz. is good and to be sought the other evil and to be avoided, 
which it expresses in action by pursuing the one and shun- 
ning the other.”]_ Pleasure and pain are therefore states of 
activity (consciousness, Grant) in relation to what is good 
and bad as such, operating by the discriminating faculty 
of the senses, 77 aic@ntixn pecotnt’. This when it is ac- 

1 Comp. Rhet. 1. 11. 6, 7. 3 77 alcOnrixy peodrnrt. The mean- 
2? Eth. N. vi. 2. fore 5° 8rep év ing of weodrys as applied to sensation 
Siavoig xardgacis xal dwégdacts rovr’ is explained in a preceding passage of 
év dpétec Slwitis cai gvyy. This comes Bk. I. c. 11. sub fin. sensation is there 
from Plato, Sophist. 263. £. seq. said to be peodrys rijs év rots alcOy- 


comp. Theet. 189. E. 190. A. Phileb, rots évavriudoews, ‘amean state, a sort 
38. D. of balance or harmony, between 
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VI. 15. 1154 b. 27, 780vn parrov ev npepla eotly Hf ev 
KLVNOEL, 

Further pleasure is not a sense x. 5.7. though it .is con- 
veyed by and accompanies the action of the senses, xard 
macav yap aicOnolv éorw 1dovn, opoiws S& xai Siavoray nai 
Gewpiav. 4. 5—here for the first time intellectual and specu- 
lative pleasures are mentioned—and again, xa’ éxaorny § 
alcOnow ore yiverat ndovn Snrov’ dayev yap épayata nat 
axo''cparta elvas ndéa. 4,7. Neither is it as yet an éevépyea 
or a éfus. It is said, (1) elvae ev rH évepyela 4, 8. (2) Erec- 
Oat tH evepyeia § 9. 5, 11. Compare 5, 6. xa? éxaorny 
évépyetay oixela ndovn éotiv. (3) Tedevody THy evépyeuay 4. 6, 
8, 11. only not as a é&is evyrapyovea (growing to perfection 
within it) but as éesriyeyvopevdy te TéXos, “a superadded per- . 
fection”, (Grant.) as something distinct from and without it. 
§ 8. And so, “though they are so nearly allied, and the 
pleasure 1s so inseparable from the évépyea, that it is even 
doubtful whether they are not identical” c. 5, 6.; yet still 
they must be distinguished, gozep otv ai évépyevas Erepas 
nat ai noovai 5,7.’ Pleasure is the necessary concomitant 
of every healthy évépyea. This doctrine is carried a step 
further by Eudemus in whose ethical scheme pleasure has 
now become an évépyera. His definition is, Eth. Eud. vi. 18 
(Eth. N. vir. 13.) 1153. a. 14 evépyea tis cata piow eews 
aveuTroduotos ‘the unimpeded activity of the natural state’ 
evépyeca implying, the realisation of the latent faculty and its 
active exercise, that pleasure is an end in itself, and the 
consciousness of it*. According to this definition pleasure in 


1 “This definition then is equally temporaneously; that it resulted 


applicable to the highest functions of 
the mind, as well as to the bodily 
organs. Even in the case of pleasure 
felt upon the supplying of a want, the 
Aristotelian doctrine with regard to 
that pleasure was, that it was not 
identical with the supply, but con- 


from the play and action of vital 
powers not in a state of depres- 
sion, while the depressed organs were 
receiving sustenance,” Grant, Easays 
on Ethics, p. 199. 

4 See Grote, Plato 11. 503. note 9. 
and Bain, on the Emotions and Will, 
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he here calls xotvoi, are the great fundamental conceptions 
and duties of morality, derived and having their sanction 
from heaven, antecedent and superior to all the conventional 
enactments of human societies, and common alike to all man- 
kind. On this ‘Natural Law’ to which all ‘positive laws’ 
should conform, ‘the law of man’s nature’, see Whewell 
Elem. of: Mor. § 380. who quotes this passage of the Rhetoric. 
These are “the sure and unwritten institutions of the Gods” 
which cannot be contravened by any human enactments, 
to which Antigone appeals when ordered by Creon to violate 
her duty to her slaughtered brother by leaving his body 
unburied, “for not to day and yesterday, but from everlast- 
ing these have lived, and none knows what time they came 
to light’”, Antig. 450. seq.; the ‘sublime laws’ vouoe uypi- 
qodes, ovpaviay 8’ aiPépa texvmbévres, av "OdvpITos tratHp 
povos, ovdé viv Ovata dicots avépwy Erixrev, ovdé pnmote 
Aaba Kataxoysacy, of divine origin, eternal, soaring in a 
higher sphere far above all the changes and chances of 
human institutions, and beyond the reach of human inter- 
ference; C#d. R. 865. In Xenophon’s Memorabilia Iv. 4. 
Socrates, In maintaining the theory of absolute and universal 
moral principles against the views of Hippias, who would 
reduce all morality to a mere convention, appeals to these 
aypadot vouot, which are universal, ‘the same in‘every land’ 
and of divine, not human, origin; and some of them are 
enumerated ; as the worship of God, duty to parents, grati- 
tude, the requital of benefits, which are universally esta- 
blished in men’s opinions as right rules of conduct, though by 
no means universally observed. Two of these are ranked by 


1 So in Eurip. Suppl. 19. and 537, 
elpyoucs 3° ol xparoivres (ac. uh Odwat Soxezs kaxoupyety “Apyos ob Odwrop 
vexpovs), 003 dvalpeou vexpous ; 
Sotvar OdXovew, vduu’ arltovres Oecy, qxioTa. wdons ‘EAAddos xowdv réde, 
and in the same play 526, el rods Gaydvras vordloas Sy xpi da- 
Adar Scxard, rdov TlavehAtvwy vouov xew 


owt, ardqous ris Efe. 
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Euripides, Antiop. Fr. 38., amongst the three fundamental 
duties of man, 
pels claw aperal, ras ypewv o° doxeiv, téxvov, 
Ocobs Te Tysdv, Tous Te pcavtas yoveis, 
vopous te kowods ‘EXAados, Kal tadra Spdv 
Kad\dorov Kes orépavoy evedelas ael. 


The same distinction is taken, and the same moral pre- 
cepts selected, by the author of the “Pyr. mpds ’AXéEavSpov. 
ce. 2.§ 6,7. ‘Justice’ he says, is ro téy dravrwv H 1d Tav 
trelotwv Eos dypadov, defining right and wrong. vodro 8 
éort rd yovéas Tidy nai pirous ed rroveiv Kal tois edepyérais 
xapwv drobiSévac; for the performanee of these and such like 
duties is not enforced upon men by written laws, but de- 
tives an immediate sanction from a law unwritten and 
universal, GAN’ eiOds dypddy xal Kowd voup vopitera. In 
Demosth. ¢. Aristocr. p. 639. the xowés vépos is the ‘right 
of self-defence,’ It is likewise recognised by Plato, Rep. vim. 
563. D.; and equally by the Latin writers, as Cicero, de Legg. 1, 
6. 11. 4. and de Rep. m1. 22. ap, Lactant. Inst. vi. 8., a very 
emphatic passage, translated in Whewell, Elem, of Moral. 
§ 361. Add Archytas and Hierocles in Stobeus pp. 267. and 
230, quoted by Gaisford in Notis variorum, Quintil. xm. 2. 
3. leges que natura sunt omnibus date, queque propria 
populis et gentibus constitute. And Aristotle himself, in a 
former passage of the Rhetoric, 1. 10. 3. vduos & éorly 6 pev 
Tuas 6 8é Kowds, Aéyw Se Wrov pev nal" dy yeypappévov rrod- 
revovrat, xowvdoy 8¢ boa aypapa rapa wacw dporoyeicbar 
Soxez. and Eth. Nic. vin. 13. 5, 

In the Eudemian Ethies 1v,.10, 1134 b. 18. seq. [Nic. 
Eth. v. 7. 1. Oxf. Ed.] what is here called xowds vopos re~ 
ceives the name of 7d dvcvxdv Sikatov; the written law is 
‘conventional’ 76 vouxdv; and the distinction between this 
natural justice or law, and the positive or written or conven- 
tional law, the (8:05 véuos of the Rhetoric (because it varies 
in different states), is very strongly brought out, and the 

16 


— 








Aelrret 6 vopobérns Kal fapter dmdas elev, eravopOodv rd 
reper, 3 xadv 6 vopobérns adros oros av elzor éxed rapadv, 
kai ei Ser évopobérnae dv. Here therefore this second, 
subordinate kind of d@ypados voyos is said to mean equity, 
the modification or mitigation of the rigour of the law, the 
supplementum juris or legis seripte, or particular decision 
adapted to the special occasion where the written general laws 
fail to meet the case, and in this corresponding to the 
Wipioua. And in c. 15. 6. 7d érveceés is substituted for 
aypados voyos in this second sense. See the whole passage 
§§ 8—6, from which it appears that this is the xowds voyos 
in a particular application. This same distinction is taken 
between the written and unwritten laws of a particular state 
in the Politics, vi. 5, sub init. teOeuévous 82 rovovrous vdpous 
wal tods dypadovs Kai tods yeypappévous of mepidryrovras 
paMara Ta cotovra tas Todrelas. At first sight the word 
TWWepévovs seems somewhat strangely applied to wnwritten 
laws, but it is plain from this very application that the notion 
which is here uppermost in the mind of the writer is not that 
of equity—though this may be included—but rather the 
feelings on the subject of right and wrong, the notions 
habits and practices prevailing in any given society. These 
may be modified and cultivated, and so ‘instituted’ in a 
sense by education and other influences which the legislator 
has at his command. These identical aypapa vouipa are 
interpreted by Plato in a parallel passage conveying the same 
distinction, Legg. vil. 793. D., &0n «at émirpSeipata. The 
dypada vopiya in this sense form the necessary basis and 
supports, olov rexrévey év oixodounuacw épe(opara, of the 
written laws, and they consist im these habits and practices, 
feelings and notions; so that the laws, written and unwrit~ 
ten, of any state may be resolved into voyous, én, and érurn- 
Setpara. Legg. vil. 793. A—D. On this Stallbaum says, 
intelliguatur que more et consuetudine recepta sunt, non 
legibus publicis sancita. And he collects several passages in 
his note, (Legg. m1. 680, A. GAN’ ecw Kai Trois Aeyouévors 
16—2 
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matplous vopows émrépevoe Edo. VIII. 841. B. Politic. 295 a. 
&c. Dem. de Cor. p. 317. ov povoy év tots voulpors (sc. rots 
yeypappévors vopuots), GAda Kai n hots avrn rots aypadots 
vopnows Kal rots avOpwrivots 7Oecr Siopixev. and elsewhere. 
Thucyd. 11. 37. padsora (roy vouwy) Oca te em’ wheria TaV 
adixoupévwy xelvtas, kal door aypados avTes aicyvvny 6uoro- 
younevnv dépovorv. Arist. Pol. 111. 11.6. re xupiadrepos nat 
Wepl Kuptwrépwy THY KaTa ypaupaTa vouwy ot mepl Ta EOn 
éoriv,) to show that én are often spoken of either as distin- 
guished from (written) laws, or as forming an unwritten 
branch of law itself. Add to these Hierocles in Stobzeus, L c. 
€O0s aypados tis elvat Bovderar’ vouos, and we shall have 
enough reason for concluding that this is what we are to 
understand principally by the voyot dypadot in the Politics, 
and probably here also, together with the equity expressly 
mentioned. 


1 Bodderat, would like to be, tries to be, would be if it could. 


ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


BOOK II. 


AFTER the general introduction and the analysis of the 
elSn of Politics and Ethics and of the three branches of 
rhetoric, and the supplementary treatise on the éreyvor 
mriores, we might next expect the «orvol téro and the 
enthymemes to follow; both because this seems to be the 
natural order, and also because in the second chapter of 
Book 1, where our author is describing and explaining the 
divisions of his subject, he arranges them in the following 
order, wlareis i.e. elSn, rémot, 10n, ay. If this was his — 
original intention he has abandoned it, supposing that the 
work as we have it is complete and undislocated,—and there 
is no sufficient evidence to the contrary—for instead of the 
promised arrangement of subjects, we find first the ef, I. 
4—15, then the 760s, 11. 1., then the way, 11. 2—11, next, 
some supplementary 74, 11. 12—17, and finally the xowol 
Torot, 11. 19, and the root évOupnudrov, genuine and spuri- 
ous or fallacious, 11, 23, 24. 

Ch. 1. In the present chapter, after a brief recapitula- 
tion of the contents of the preceding book, § 1., and an argu- 
ment on the importance of the indirect proof conveyed by 
the character of the speaker and the appeals to the senti- 
ments and feelings of the audience; the first of which is more 
valuable and carries greater weight in deliberative, and the 
latter in forensic, rhetoric; and the reasons for the latter 
§ 2, 3, 4; he proceeds in §§ 5—7 to point out the three 
requisites in the exhibition of the speaker's character by the 
speech for making a favourable impression on the audience, 
and giving him ‘authority’ with them. These are ¢pévnovs, 
Gpern, and etvoia; the first, to enable him to judge of the 
expediency of the policy he recommends, or the inexpe- 
diency of that from which he would dissuade the people; 
virtue, to lend weight and dignity to his words to obviate all 
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of them, ricw cia@acw dpyltecOa: (carrying on the same 
ewample); and the ordinary occasions and circumstances émt 
rroious, of their manifestation. If we are ignorant of any one 
of these, we shall find ourselves unable in case of need 
to excite the required emotion. Accordingly the detailed 
treatment of the several way in the next chapters, 2—11, 
follows this rule and division’, 

Ch. 2—17. After the summary treatment of the 707 
Aristotle next proceeds to the analysis of the moral ra6n, 
for the purpose of supplying the rhetorician with topics for 
his appeals to the feelings of his audience, On the ra6y in 
general I have already said something, above p. 113. foll.; 
and Brandis also, in his treatise on the Rhetoric, in Schneide- 
win’s Philologus, pp. 26, 7, has some general observations 
upon them, and a comparison of the two lists in Eth. Nic. 1. 
4 and here; but as there is nothing in them that requires 
special notice, I may in this case likewise refer the reader to 
the tract itself, The list of the wa@y here given contains 
anger, and its opposite, meekness, gentleness, or calmness, 
mildness, and composure of temper, padrns; love and hatred, 
or liking and disliking (:Aeiy, like the French aimer, com- 
bining the stronger and the weaker feeling); fear and boldness 
or confidence; compassion; envy; emulation; which appear 
also in the list of the Ethics; shame and shamelessness 
reckless disregard of the opinion of others; gratitude or grace 
and favour, both included in ydpis; and righteous indigna- 
tion, are found only in the Rhetoric. Instead of these last we 


1 Fora genuine and really scientific 
explanation and analysis of the dy 
I refer my readers to Mr Bain’s work 
on the Emotions and Will. Of those 
that enter into Aristotle's list, anger, 
resentment, righteous indignation, ter- 
ror and confidence or courage, love 
and hatred, are included in Mr Bain's. 
Bat the classification and the mode of 
treatment aré totally different. Found- 


ed upon observation and the actual 
study of human nature, Mr Bain’s 
analysis need fear no comparison with 
the comparatively tentative, inaccu- 
rate, and incomplete psychology of 
Aristotle here or elsewhere in his 
writings, which I take to be the 
weakest point of that mighty Analyst 
and subtle observer, 


are, as we have already seen, the c 

certain ages and conditions of life, as 
life, and old age; birth, wealth, and po : 
ment of them is properly appended to that: 
00 Trotoi rwes Kata ra TaOn, because they 
in the audience under the above con 


i and 
is composed mainly of old men; rich men 
the same way, by the same kind of appeals, 
so on for the rest. In every case the sp 
with the prevailing tone of feeling 
audience, and this in accordance with the 
condition of the whole of them, or the m 
one’. 


1 "The import of these ‘characters,’ applied, may be thus 
as of the 40y rv wodreidy int. 8.6., other words. . 
and the use to which they are to be tions of men 
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m1. 18, The 18th chapter forms a break in the subject, 
and landing place, whence the author looks back over the 
progress that he has made in his work, and forwards to what 
still remains to be accomplished. It is therefore of impor- 
tance as marking out the divisions of the subject. 

It will be well perhaps to enter here a little more fully 
into the consideration of the contents of this chapter, and to 
give a connected account of it in the way of paraphrase. The 
difficulty in the interpretation of it consists in this, that the 
conclusion éate—zroinréov does not follow from the protasis 
or antecedent émel 8 9) rév riOavav—elpyras rporepov. Now 
it is possible that Aristotle, careless as he so frequently is in 
connecting his sentences, may not have meant dete to be the 
consequent to éref at all: but having originally intended to 
construct his sentence so that ée/ should have something 
correlative to it, omitted that, and varied his construction, 
leaving ére/ pendent with nothing to correspond to it: and 
that dere may have merely the vague meaning ‘and so, after 
all this, the next thing is’, marking a mere continuation and 
not a direct consequence. There is a similar piece of care- 
lessness in 11, 13. 16. and in 1, 7. 3. where it is noticed in the 
Commentary’, Spengel (Trans. Bay, Acad. p, 35) supposes that 


and pecaliar characteristics, A speaker 
is always liable to be confronted with 
an audience in which one or other of 
these classes forms the preponderating 
element. In order to make a favour- 
able impression upon them, he must 
necessarily adapt his tone and lan- 
guage to the sentiments and habits of 
thought prevailing amongst them, and 
the feelings and motivea by which 
they are usually influenced. And for 
this purpose he must study their eha- 
racters, and make himself acquainted 
with their ordinary motives and feel- 
ings aud opinions. And the following 
analysis will supply him with topics 
for this purpose. That this (in spite 


of Spengel) is the true interpretation 
of these 09, and their use in Rheto- 
ric, and that they are therefore to be 
distinguished from the 40 properly so 
called of Bk. 11, ch. 1., of which the 
object—to prove by the speech that 
you are yourself of certain charac- 
ter, and that character exhibited in 
three particular virtues, quite distinet 
from the elements of the 407 here— 
and (therefore) the materials are alike 
different, any one may convince him- 
self by simply referring to 11. 13. 16., 
in which the object and use of them 
are explained. 

1 See alay Zell on Eth. Nic, vit. 14. 
P. 324, and Spengel on the Rhetoric 


ce pang eprenrntiag Now tie 
under such and such heads (see m. 1. 5. 
discussed the wodredy 70 in my chap 
tive rhetoric (1. 8,, in fact), and so (Hore) th 
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subject is finished and determined, and we may now proceed 
to what further remains to be considered.” 

I will now give a connected paraphrase of the principal 
contents of this chapter. All rhetorical speeches and angu- 
ments, of which persuasion is the object (m@avdv), are ad- 
dressed to a judge of some sort; because if Rhetoric is the 
art of persuasion, there must be in every use of it somebody 
to persuade; and looks to a judgment or decision: when 
we know and have decided any thing there is no further 
need of argument. This judge may be either one or several: 
for whether you are actually pleading a cause in a court of 
law, or recommending or opposing a measure in the assem- 
bly, or conversing, or giving advice, or carrying on a dialecti- 
eal argument with a single person in private, still whenever 
you try to persuade, you constitute the person addressed, real 
or imaginary, (the latter, when you are arguing with yourself 
perchance against an assumed principle or theory, pds tad- 
Gecw, the opposing theory standing in this case in the place 
of the opponent or judge who has to be convinced) the judge 
of your arguments, to him they are directed, and with him 
rests the decision. It is the same with Epideictic speaking, 
when there is no real interest at stake, no aye, but the 
speech is a mere amusement or made to display the author's 
abilities: the ‘spectator’ in this case fills the place of the 
‘critic’ or judge; he decides, what is alone here in question, the 
merits of the composition. However in the strict and abso- 
lute sense of the term it is only in public and forensic speak- 
ing that there is a true judge. The supplement which I 
have given in the preceding paragraph I need not here re- 
peat; and this brings us to the end of $1. Returning to the 
text § 2 we have next a recapitulation of the subjects already 
treated, and an indication of what is to follow down to the 
end of ¢. 23. First are mentioned the w/orevs proper, or di- 
rect proofs, which have been analysed as e!Sn under the three 
heads of deliberative, forensic, and declamatory rhetoric, and 
made to supply ‘popular principles’ 8¢fac, and ‘ premisses’ 


iginal proposal, 
apis mpobeow, § 5, éciihertow diveiriiiagt 
classes of arguments. ip ornate 
§§ 8, 4. . 19. 27,5 for although it is p 
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four divisions in c. 19, and from the expressions above quoted, 
(to which may be added a note in 19. 26, where péyeOos and 
puxporns and peifov and @arrov are summed up under one 
head in the phrase Sis peyddwv xal puxpdy,) that he does in 
fact regard them as four, neither more nor less, Though these 
common topics, as their name implies, may be all applied to 
each of the three branches of rhetoric, yet it will be found in 
practice that the topic of amplification and depreciation or 
detraction is most appropriate to the epideictic kind, (comp. 
1. 9. 40. and Rhet. ad Alex. c. 7. 2,) the topic of fact past, to 
the dicastic, and of future to the hortatory or public speaker, 
§ 5. Int. 12. 2, duvarov and advvarov are said to be xowd 
mdvrev tay Noywv. In the passage just referred to, L 9. 40, 
these xowol témo. are oddly and incorrectly enough styled 
xowd elSn, which seems like a contradiction in terms; the 
l8n being distinguished from the té7ro1, when each is used in 
its proper sense, by the very circumstance that the eiSy are 
special, and the rozrov common or universal. 

Ch. 19. The nineteenth chapter contains the analysis of 
these four xowvol ré7ror into their subordinate topics, and points 
out the modes of their application. They are as we have 
seen, the possible and impossible, fact past, fact future, and 
magnitude and degree. The last of them, 7rd av€ew nal 
_pewiv, we are again told at the end of c. 26, includes the 
topic of ‘greater and less’ or degree. For the analysis and 
handling of it we are referred again to the ovpPovdevTixd, 
1.7, and 8, on ‘good’ general and particular, and ‘goods’ com- 
parative. The application of the topic of degree to injustice 
in ¢, 14, is not expressly alluded to. Good he says, § 26, 
includes the réAy of all three branches of rhetoric, rd cuppé- 
pov, Td Sixavov, and 7d xaddv; and therefore the analysis of 
good is equally applicable to each of them, and will furnish 
in each topics for magnifying or depreciating ; consequently 
there is no necessity for dwelling any longer on this topic here. 

Ch, 20. We next come to the two xowal micteis, the uni- 
versal instruments of all rhetorical reasoning, the enthymeme 
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dyri mapaderyparos.—or (8) “fables” proper, 
like those of Alsop and Stesichorus quoted by Aristotle, or 
Menenius Agrippa’s apologue of the belly and the members, 
referred to by Quintilian, v. 11. 19.‘ Quintilian adds a third 


1 Nbyon. When dbyos and 1000s are 
distinguished, Nbyor is a ‘tale,’ real 
or fictitious; ldo is ‘a fable,’ and 
more especially one of Aiop's. The 
definition of a fable is given by Eusta- 
thius ad Od. £. 508., Tl A. p. 855. 
alvos (the older word to express it) 
Nbyos uvbeKds expepbuevos dd drSyur 
Sen 4 duray xpbs dvOpdmwr rapalve- 
aw. Comp. Hermogenes, rept idov, 
Progymn. 1. Spengel Rhet. Gr. 11, 1. 
It is a fictitious story with a moral or 
didactic purpose (rdv ui0or mpiror 
Akcoter mpordyew ois véows, bre Tas 
uxds abray mpds rd Badriov puOulfew 
Btrarar...rdvras 88 xphoiwor pbs Te 
tiv dv rG Bly. Hermog. u, 8.) derived 
from irrational animals or plants; the 
characteristic feature being, that it 
invests irrational or inanimate objects 
with the language, sentiments, and 
actions of the human race, These 
fables, says Quintilian, v, 11. 19,, were 
generally known under the name of 
Zsop, though he was not the real 
originator of them ; nam videtur earum 
primus auctor Hesiodus. They had 
‘been collected, and passed under his 
name, The earliest on record is Jo- 
tham’s fable of the Bramble and the 
‘Trees, in the Book of Judges, ix. 8. 
‘Two or three other examples from the 
Old Testament are cited by Dr R. 
Williams, Hebrew Prophets, p. 249, 
note. The alvor in Odys. £. 469—506, 
is of a different kind; being merely a 
fictitious narrative with a purpose. 
The next in point of antiquity, like- 
wise called is the fable of the 
‘Hawk and thé Nightingale, in Hesiod. 


72. Hermogenes, u.s, The name of 
* Libyan’ is likewise applied to them 
by Aachylus in a fragment of the 
‘Myrmidons, Dind. Fragm. 123, oy 8 
dort wider Gv AiBvorexe Nbyor. The 
fablo here quoted by Zschylus, and 
cited from the Libyan collection, is 
the famous one of the Eagle slain by 
an arrow for which his own wing had 
supplied the feather ; it is alluded to by 
Aristophanes, Av, 808.; and applied 
by Waller 
‘That eagle's fate and mine are one, 

Who in the dart that made him die 
Eapied a feather of his own 

‘With which he wont to soar so high. 


and by Byron on the death of Kirke 
White in English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. 

Another collection of these fables 
seems to have been known under the 
name of ‘Sybaritic:’ Arist. Vesp. 
1259,  Nbyor Betas adrds doreiby rive 
Algwruciy-yedoioy } ZyBaperexty, Three 
or four examples of these are given at 
the end of the play. They were 
usually called by the collective name 
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they are subjoined to the enthymemes they more resemblé 
the additional evidence of witnesses, and witnesses always 
carry weight. If you put them first, you will require a great 
number (for your induction), if last, even one is sufficient ; 
for a single witness that can be relied on is always of service. 
§§ 79". 

Ch. 21. The following chapter is on ywdya, which are 
as we have seen a kind of enthymeme, but with only the 
major premiss or the conclusion expressed—all the rest in 
either case being left to be inferred. 

A worn is according to Aristotle a general moral senti-~ 
ment’, § 2. Now most enthymemes being derived from ethi- 
cal materials, and conveying a maxim, or a precept, or a rule 
of action, either the major premiss or the conclusion of an 
enthymeme, whenever it conveys some general principle, is 
a yopn; and if we add the reason of this general maxim in 
the shape of a premiss we have a regular enthymeme. The 
conversion of a yawn into an enthymeme is illustrated in 
Rhet, m1. 17. 17. Sunt item sententiw, says the Auctor ad 
Heren, tv. 17, 24., que dupliciter efferuntur, sine ratione 
et cum ratione—and he then proceeds to illustrate them: the 
former, sine ratione, is the yv#pn proper, when no reason is 
given, but only the general sentiment enunciated ; the latter 
is a genuine enthymeme, one -premiss and a conclusion. 
See the whole chapter on Sententie#. In complete accord~ 
ance with this is the description of the second of Quintilian’s 
three kinds of enthymeme, sententia cum ratione. Inst. 
Orat. v.10. 1. Compare on yvdac or sententi in general 
Quint. Inst, Or. vit. 5. Aphthonius, mpoyupy, (ap. Spengel, 
Rhet. Gree. 11. 25) defines, classifies, and exemplifies them. 
Hermogenes Progymn. (Ibid. 11. 7.) defines yan in nearly 
the same terms as Aristotle, omitting however the morality. 
He also, like Aphthonius, classifies and illustrates them, chiefly 


* On the subject of wapdSeryua and —* yrapodoyla 82 ws, Beurdw 4 wornla, 
its validity ns an argument, seo fur-  Schol. on Plat, Phedr. 267. 0. 
ther, Introd, p. 105. foll. 

17 


ein 
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meme (see above, p. 102, foll.), and part of a syllogism—and a 
second (4) is of an enthymematie character, but not strictly 
speaking a part of an enthymeme. In this last kind the 
reason or ground is conveyed in the ‘yydwn itself: as when 
we say davatov dpyiv a) pidacce Ovnrds dy, the first four 
words constitute the maxim or precept, the two last give the 
reason. And this kind is the most effective and popular. 
[because it is condensed, and therefore vivid and striking.] 
Of the two classes that require the éloyos, the first, the 
surprising and unlooked for maxims, may either have the 
appendage put first, and then the youn used as a conclu- 
sion; or else the latter may be made to precede, and the 
reason or explanation added subsequently. The second class, 
which consists of those which are not paradoxical, but only 
not readily intelligible, since there is no prejudice against 
them to be overcome, but they merely require explanation, 
should have this explanation made as terse and concise 
(otpoyyvAdrara) as possible, § 7, In such cases laconic 
apophthegms and enigmatical sayings are appropriate as ap- 
pendages. The use of maxims and general sentiments is 
proper to old age, unbecoming at any earlier period of life, 
like story-telling; and they require experience and know- 
ledge of the circumstances in those that employ them: when 
any one attempts to introduce them without the requisite 
knowledge they become coarse and foolish: as appears in the 
practice of rustics, who are great coiners of maxims, and by 
no means averse to exhibit their skill in this particular, 
§§ 8.9. An illicit or unfounded generalisation is most ap- 
propriate in loud indignant complaint or the exaggeration of 
passion (eyeréacp@ Kal Sevdcec), [‘Varium et mutabile 
semper foomina’, ‘ Frailty thy name is woman’, ovdév yevro- 
vias yaderarepov, § 15. are examples.] and this may be 
introduced either at the commencement or after the ‘demon- 
stration’, that is, the assigning of the reason, § 10. Maxims 
that are popular and in every one’s mouth may be employed 
if they happen to be in point; for from their being so well 
17—2 
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2. 12, 18—which an unlearned assembly unused to a con- 
nected chain of ratiocination would find difficult to follow; 
and as simple and precise as possible, ovre mavra Set Aap- 
Bavovras cuvdyew ; where ov wavra means as few as possible, 
not to prove what is already plain, to introduce nothing that 
has not an immediate bearing on the question, or overload the 
proof by putting in all the steps of an argument where any 
of them are obvious. Comp, § 10. Again, we must avoid the 
error into which men of science and philosophers are apt to 
fall in addressing a popular audience, that namely of always 
endeavouring to draw universal conclusions, and always stating 
universal principles (of uév yap ta Kowa wal a@ddou Aéyou- 
ow), which with the uneducated usually make less impres- 
sion than arguments derived from particulars, things with 
which they are familiar, and which strike their senses, and 
are of daily experience, @ leacx xal ta éyyis. [This is other- 
wise expressed by the often recurring phrase ra jjuiv yvopi- 
puirepa]. We are therefore not to argue from any opinions 
whatsoever—things ‘necessary’ and ‘universal’ come under the 
general head of ‘ opinions’—nor from any notions and maxims 
hastily taken up and uncertified—ove é& dv eruyer, palverar 
yap drra Kal trois wapadnpodcw, L 2. 11—but we are to 
select certain definite and special maxims, current opinions, 
and probabilities in general, which are certified and accredited 
by ‘judges’ properly qualified, rots xplvovew, or by those 
whose judgment the audience are ready to accept, obs dzo- 
Séyovra, Another error in the use of enthymemes akin to 
the preceding, the misuse of ‘universals’, is to aim at ‘ neces- 
sary’ conclusions from necessary premisses ; whereas we have 
already seen that the ordinary materials and conclusions of 
rhetoric are and can be nothing more than probable and 
contingent. § 3. 

The author next dwells particularly upon the importance 
of a thorough and detailed acquaintance with the subjects or 
materials from which these arguments are to be derived, 
Hence the advantage of the tozot or elSn, the classification 
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as the Interpreters explain it, to draw conclusions from 
admitted principles, i.e. the probable universal rules and 
maxims generally and popularly recognised, which are the 
materials of our ‘major promisses?s of the latter, that it 
consists in 7d Ta dvopodoyotpeva ouvayev, which from the 
nature of the tdeyyos, and a comparison of 11, 23. 23, and 30. 
Bad 7d cwaywyiy evavrlov evar 76 edeyerixoy evOipnua 
must mean to draw conclusions at variance with the oppo- 
nent’s conclusions or positions, “unacknowledged by him.” 
[This is one way of understanding it, though the word 
avopodoyoimeva is used in a more restricted sense than 
its parallel and contradictory, ozoroyotpeva®.] §§ 14, 15. 
To these two kinds a third is added in § 17, the dawépevov 
évOipnya, opposed to ra tyra ‘realities’, the semblance of an 
enthymeme, the sham fallacious sophistical argument. See 
¢, 24. 

The chapter concludes with another summary review of 
the contents of the work past and to come. The elSn, Poli- 
tical and Moral, which form the materials of the aloes, 
have been collected and reduced to heads (rézrov), and the 
various characters, affections, and states (i.e, virtues or any 
confirmed settled habits,) of humanity, so far as is necessary 
for the purposes of the rhetorician, enumerated and analysed. 
We have next to collect and classify some specimens of heads 
of rhetorical arguments in general (as oppposed to the 


1 Top, vit. 6. 160.0. 14. "Ooo 8° 
& Gdotorépww ro cyurepdaparos emt 
xerpoliar ovNroyifeoba, dijrov ds ob 
Kahds ovddoyltorras. 

2 dvouohoyotuera, may perhaps be 
translated as above. The word is used 
instead of dvriceiueva or évavria for 
‘the sake of the antithesis, Otherwise, 
and more naturally, it may mean “not 
agreeing, harmonising with,” ‘‘incon- 
sistent," and so, ‘opposed to,’ juodoyeiv 
and SuohoyeiaPa are used to express 
agreement. See Rhet, 1. 15. 18, 0. 


23. 23. Anal. Pr, 1, 34. 48. 0. 21. 
Avopodoyotuera rots xpocymuros, de 
Gen, et Corr, 1, 4, 11. Hist. Anim, 
mm. 2. % de Gen. Anim. x. ar. 4. 
ML 10, 25. This sense in the mid- 
dle voice is rare; Liddell and Scott, 
in their Lexicon (Ed. 11), give one re- 
ference to Xenophon, Mem. 1. 2. 57, 
Gpodoyero, ‘assented;' but no in- 
stance of the participle. Plato has an 
example, Phaedr, 265. D, and see Butt- 
mann, Auctarium ad Gorg. Heind. 
§ 108. p. 495- As 


Ch. 23, Of the two kinds of enthymeme 
last chapter Aristotle now proceeds in 
and 


intention seems to have been, as I have st 
trate both kinds of enthymemes, the dem 
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demonstrative syllogism, and differing from it only in this, 
that it draws the opposite conclusion: 6 ydp édeyxos avtupd- 
ceas cvAdoyiopds. Anal. Pr, u. 20. p. 66. b. 10. de Soph. 
Elench, 1. p. 165. a. 2. &eyyos 8¢ ovddoypopds per’ avripd- 
ceas ToD cuprepdopatos. Rhet. 1.25.2. 7d pav ody avti- 
ovrroylfecOa (the édreyyos) SiAov bre ee Tév adtay rérav 
(as have been already enumerated under the head of Seueruma 
or drroderetixd) évdéyeras roveiv. This is especially the case 
with the topic of eixés, which can always be retorted upon an 
adversary ; compare the rozos of c. 24. § 11.; and Agathon’s 
ray’ dv ris eixds adrd Todr’ elvat Myo Bpototot rodAd Tvy- 
xavew ove eixdra; and the amusing story of the logical 
encounter between Corax and Tisias told in the Prolego- 
mena to Hermogenes (see Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology. No. 7. Vol. 1. p. 44), and also by Aulus Gellius of 
Protagoras and his pupil Euathlus. And in fact in 23, 2. 
after the apparent limitation of the rémoc of the chapter to 
the demonstrative kind of enthymemes, he immediately adds 
in the same sentence, dvaipodvra pév ef pr) drdpyet, Kata- 
oxevdtovra d& ei imapye “in the way of-upsetting or refu- 
tation if you have none of this kind of argument in your 
favour; or if you have, as a confirmatory argument,” (lit. in the 
way of establishing or proving your case). Compare ¢, 24, 
§ 3. and c. 26.3. od8& ta AvTind evOvprpata €lbds te eorlv 
@rdo tav KxatacKevactindy x.7.r. There is however one 
toros, § 23, which is expressly called éAeyrixds; and the suc- 
ceeding one, § 24, also falls under this head. However the 
treatment of the édeyxrixds cvdAAoyiopds in general properly 
comes under the analysis of Avous in c. 25. 

These topics are then illustrated in detail, §§ 1—29; and 
the chapter concludes with two remarks upon enthymemes 
in general, § 30. 

The refutative or destructive enthymeme is always more 
popular, gains more credit and applause, than the construc- 
tive or demonstrative, because the former is the ‘conclusion 
of opposites in little, év puxp@, in a small compass, because 


of the argument; | 
coh lowe jo sy 
Seong: tote ae of the a 


oe Archaea r 






analysis like this; an art of cheating 
sophist and dishonest reasoner with 

be applied to purposes of fraud and | 

ready anticipated in 1. 1. 12., where the autho 
a different kind of abuse of rhetoric. We o 
quainted with these artifices, not in order to | 
practice ourselves, but that we may not be ignors 
nature and use, and so may be enabled to det 
any unfair arguments employed by another: ji 
ator or politician who has to establish and | 
stitution must study the measures and enactmen 
conservative, but also destructive, of the i 
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priate to the form of government which he has in view; in 
order to avoid the latter, and to guard against their evil con- 
sequences, Polit. vi. 5. init. The exposition is likewise re- 
quired to complete the system. 

Of these fallacious enthymemes ten rézos are explained 
and illustrated. The last includes one of the modes of mis- 
using the topic of 7d eixds, (76 p12) eixds eixds, kaxoupydrarov 
tév érexerpnuarov, Dion. Hal. Ep, ad Amm. t. c. 8.); namely 
the illicit substitution of absolute for particular, or relative 
probability. This, says he, is 7d tov frtw Adyov Kpelrr@ 
mroeiv, the making the worse prevail over the better cause, 
which was Protagoras’ profession, the art which he undertook 
to teach to his pupils, The indignation which this excited, 
he continues, was fully justified; for it is false, an apparent 
not a real argumentation, a sham and a fraud; it follows no 
‘artistic method, but is mere rhetoric and quibbling, § 11. 

Ch. 25. Of Avo. The following chapter treats of the 
modes of refuting an adversary’s position and arguments, pre- 
misses and conclusions. The general term that expresses 
this is Avew, Avo, Siadvew, and syllogisms are said to be 
Avrol or Hvror, capable or incapable of refutation, and argu- 
ments Avtixol* 


1 Similarly New Nbyour, a8 Plato 
Gorg. 509.4. Ar. Rhet. 1. 1. 12. mL 
2.13. Mew droplay, SiaBodds, Rhet. 
ad Alex, 37. 12, 13, 29. in the sense 
of “to explain, resolve, refute.” The 
metaphor from which this application 
of the word is borrowed is explained 
by Aristotle himself, Metaph. B. t. 
Ah rvdp Terepor ebropla Nous rv xpbre- 
pov dropounéruw dori’ New 8° ote korw 
dyvootvras Tov Seoul. Eur. Hippol. 
668, 771. nd@aupa dev. Compare 
also Poet. xviit., where Aves is op- 
posed to Stes, méxew, and rox}. 
‘The original meaning therefore is “to 
untie a knot;” either ‘to resolve’ as 
a difficulty, or ‘to undo” what an op- 


ponent, for example, has done, and so, 
“to refute” a conclusion or argument, 
It is found likewise in mach the same 
sense in the common language, ‘to do 
away with,’ ‘get rid of,’ and some- 
times ‘to break or violate.’ The me- 
taphor however in these cases seema 
to be a different one, to “resolve a 
thing” viz, into its elements, or 
“break up” a system or onganized 
whole, and so bring to an end. Hence 
we have \ew velxea (Homer), péSor, 
ExOpar, édeuor, Biagopdy, gudlar, 
erovdds, da6yxas (to cancel a will), 
rpopdees, réwas (Alschines), vénous. 
Similarly in Latin wé have solvere, 
diluere, solutio (Cicero), dissolutio 


se ethane eo me py ae 
para xatacxevactixd, I. 26. 3. n | 
and destruere, m1. 4, 18, Avcw therefore 
dr b8ekis or riots (in rhetoric) 

Kinds; 13 dmeoddarteoda, whichis the 
the opposite, or subvert an 
lar counter-syllogism, or in rhetoric, e1 
eraots, instantia, an instance contrary, or objectio 
as is thus defined in c. 26, § 4, 19 eimeiy & re 





difference tn: fen botypen| iene eaa 


(Auct, ad Heren. 1. 3. 4.); solvere ar- 
gumentum, solvitur quiestio (Quinti- 
lian v. 5. 2. 1H. 7. 3.), objecta diluere 
Tb. 1v. 2, 26, cause faciles ad diluen- 
dum Ib, §§ 27, 8., diluere argumenta- 
tionem Cie, de Inv. 1. 52. 99, vim et 
acrimoniam, Ib. 11. 48. 143. et passim. 
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évOuphyara, and therefore no necessity for analysing them 
separately: the rézou are the same for both, 26. 3. 11. 17. 
14. ra 82 mpos Tov dvtibtcov ody Erepdv ru eldos, ddA TAY 
alorewy tort Ta pev NOoat evorace Ta Se cUMoyiou@. Com= 
pare Cicero, de Inv. 1. 42. 78, hae fonte—infirmari, 

Of the logical character and mode of application of the 
&oracis, the second kind of Avews, no general account is 
given in the Rhetoric: this is supplied in the Analytica 
Priora, 11. 26. p. 69. a. 37. seq., where the following descrip- 
tion of it is given. The évoraoxs, instantia, instance, special 
objection, is distinguished from the édeyyos in this, that 
whereas the latter takes the form of a counter syllogism in 
detail, with a conclusion opposite to that which it undertakes 
to refute, the éveracrs is directed against one of the premisses 
of the adverse syllogism; it is a counter proposition or asser- 
tion, mpéracis mpordce: évavria, or instance to the contrary: 
if the objection be valid and capable of proof the opposing 
syllogism is disproved. It differs from the proposition or 
premiss, i.e. the universal premiss, in this that it can be 
either universal or particular; contradictory either of the uni- 
versal proposition as a whole, or of a part or item of it. This 
latter, the particular objection, is the only one that is exem- 
plified by Aristotle, and is in fact the form which the évera- 
gus or ‘instance’ usually assumes [and from which the mean- 
ing of the word instance in its modern acceptation is de- 
rived’], The conclusion is drawn either in the first or the 
third of the syllogistic figures: in the first when the é&vetacis 
is universal, and opposed to the universal major of the syllo- 
gism to be refuted, as for example when we oppose to the 
general assertion that the science of two opposites is uni- 
yersally the same, the counter universal assertion that none 


1 The literal meaning of &erag:s, impediment, thwarting and running 
which stands for Evernua, the process counter to a contrary proposition ; and 
or position for the object in that posi- hence an ‘objection,’ quod objicitur, 
tion, seems to be ‘something that which indeed very nearly represents 
stands in the way,’ as an obstacle or precisely the same notion. 









two ways, either (a) ieee oat 
‘deficiency (of which love is one) is b 
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by a particular ‘instance,’ that the proverb Kavvios %pas, the 
particular case of the incestuous passion of Byblis for her 
brother Caunus, shows that at all events there is one excep- 
tion. The third kind, from opposites, which is taken before 
the second, is thus illustrated. The enthymeme or conclu- 
sion which you wish to refute is, “that the good man does 
good to all his friends,” or in other words, that doing services 
to one’s friends is a conclusive and universal proof of good- 
ness, No, says the opponent, taking the opposite to this, the 
bad man does not always do his friends harm: a bad man 
may do good to his friends: benefits conferred on friends are 
no necessary proof of virtue. The second class of objections, 
derived from like cases, is illustrated by the following exam- 
ple. ‘The enthymeme is to prove that ill treatment always 
produces hatred or that hatred is always a proof of ill-treat- 
ment. The reply is, that if this were so, the opposite, kind 
treatment would always produce love: but this is not the 
case: those who are well treated don't always love their 
benefactors : and therefore hatred is not a necessary proof of 
ill treatment, The fourth kind of éveracis is borrowed from a 
‘previous decision of men well known and famous;’ as the 
enthymeme, that allowance should be made for a drunken 
man when he commits a crime, because he does it in igno- 
rance, may be met by the authority of Pittacus, who enacted 
a heavier penalty for a crime committed in a state of intoxi- 
cation. With this last variety of évoracis compare the topic 
of xplow in c, 23. 12., and the topic of waprupes in 1 15. 15. 
Now as the enthymemes and the conclusions of the 
rhetorician are never more than probable, except in the 
single instance of the texupiov or necessary sign, being all 
derived from probable materials, eixés, rapdSevyya, onpetov ; 
and as they are consequently none of them without exception 
or necessary, but being probable can be nothing more than 
contingent and variable, it is plain that they must be in 
every case open to exception and objection, and can always 
be refuted in this sense, that it can always be shown that 
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they are neither necessary nor invariable. But this mode 
of refutation is in reality unfair and fallacious: what the 
objection has properly to prove is that the probable en- 


thymeme is improbable, not that the conclusion is not 


universal and necessary, which is the mode of refutation 
appropriate to demonstrative reasoning’, “and therefore also” 
§ 8, “it is always possible to take an unfair advantage, more 
easily however in defence than in accusation, by means of 
this paralogism: for since it is by probabilities that the 
accuser always endeavours to prove his case, but refutation 
by showing the improbability and by showing the non- 
necessity are two different things, and that which is only 
probable (only ‘for the most part, only generally true) is 
always liable to exception—for if it were not it would not be 
mere probability, but constant and necessary—this being so, 
I say that the judge is led to suppose, if the refutation be 
made in this way (by showing that the opposing argument 
is not necessary), either that the accuser’s case is not probable, 
or else that it is not for him to decide, misled by the fallacy 
above described: for he is not required to decide by neces- 
sary demonstration alone, but also by the probabilities of the 
case: and that in fact is the meaning of ‘deciding according 
to the best of his judgment,’ It is not enough therefore for 
the defendant to prove by way of refuting the accusation 
that he necessarily was not guilty of the offence with which 
he is charged: he must also show that it was not probable” 
—meeting his adversary upon his own ground. 

In other words: as the orator’s conclusions are never, 
cs &zros elzreiy, i.e. with the exception of the one case of the 
Texpnpiov, more than probable, they are always liable to an 


1 In § 8 Spengel has included the 
words &’ éraywyfs in brackets, pro- 
bably as an explanatory gloss on &’ 
éuolov; and Victorius long ago ex- 
pressed his suspicion that the words 
had been importund inculcate, It 
seoms to me that the words may be 


very well retained, in the sense of ‘by 
‘an inductive process,’ a process, that 
is, of imperfect, not complete, indue- 
tion, which is in fact the definition of 
an Example. See on the Example 
and its logical description, ante, p, 
105. foll. 
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objection: and here the defendant, or in general any one 
who has to answer an argument, has, and constantly takes, 
an unfair advantage: del gore aeoverreiy drohoyotpevov. 
He imposes upon the judges or audience by showing that the 
preceding speaker's conclusions are not necessarily true ; 
which can always be done, because that which is only ‘for 
the most part,’ only generally true, 73 ds él 7 odd, must 
from its very nature admit of exceptions, The judge how- 
ever, to take a particular case, is often deluded by the 
paralogism, when the defendant has shown merely that so 
and so has not necessarily happened or is not necessarily 
true, when he ought to have shown that it was not probable. 
The judge confounds the two and thinks that the defendant 
has really made out his case; and as the accuser has not 
shown that the offence was necessarily committed, lets the 
other off He supposes either that the probability of the 
case has not been made out, or else that the whole thing is 
so uncertain that at all events it is not his business to decide 
it. But this is a mistake, and shows an ignorance of his 
actual duties, and of the meaning of the oath that he takes 
on entering his court: for that oath, ‘that he will decide 
according to the best of his judgment*,’ means precisely this, 
that he will accept probabilities, the contingent, and the un- 
certain, and make the best of them; and will not always 
require absolute and necessary truths, facts, and arguments, 
as the grounds of his decision. 

This refutation of a probable argument by one of superior 
probability will be effected by producing an objection of a 
higher degree of probability than the argument or premiss 
that it is meant to refute. The degree of probability of a 
fact or event is estimated by the number of analogous facts 
or events that can be quoted in support of it; if these paral- 


11) ydpy 7H dplory Kplivew, comp. Boot. de Nom, 1006, 27. dXda py dv 
I 15. 5. is usually expressed by yw. 7 dv wh Ser vopor-yrduy rH-dixacordry 
‘Ti Sixasordry xp. und was part of the Siuxdcew suwydeare. 0, Aristocr, 652. 
dicast’s oath. Compare Demost. c. 25, adv, Lept, Arist. Pol, 111. 16. 
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by Gaisf. in Not. Var., 
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trois mpdypacw, ut, Decet, filium persequi injurias patris; sed 
in alienis personis, non in matre: et jure potius quam vi. 
But I cannot see how either of these could be said to increase 
the probability of an objection, which is what the context 
requires.] §§ 8—11. 

‘Signs’, and enthymemes founded upon signs, are always 
liable to refutation, even though they be real and genuine, as 
was observed at the beginning of this work (1 2. 18); be- 
cause no argument from a sign can ever be put in the form 
of a regular demonstrative syllogism—it wants the universal 
major—which is shown in the Analytics. (Anal. Pr, 1. 27). 

The mode of refuting examples is the same as that 
which is employed against probabilities, If we have a con- 
trary instance to produce which does not conform to the rule 
laid down by our opponent, the refutation must be directed 
against the necessity of the opponent's proposition; and simi- 
larly if we have several analogous instances to the contrary, 
or the same thing occurring several times: but if the number 
and frequency of the similar cases, the superiority of proba- 
bility, be on the side of the opponent, we are reduced to con- 
tend, either that the example cited on the other side is not a 
case in point, does not prove the general rule, or that the 
thing can’t be done in the same way (ody épolos Vict.), or 
that there is some difference or other between the case which 
the opponent desires to establish and that which he takes for 
his example. §§ 12, 13. 

Enthymemes arising from rexpypia are the only rhetorical 
arguments that are incapable of refutation. The onmeta can 
always be refuted because they cannot be thrown into the 
form of a regular syllogism: but the texpyjpia can; and there- 
fore they are not refutable on this ground at least. This is 
plain from the Analytics (1. 27, Compare Rhet. 1 2. §§ 16, 
17, 18). In this case it only remains to us to show that 
the rexpypiov is imaginary, has no real existence, or is no 
real rexuyjpiov. If both can be proved, that it does exist, is 
real, and is a rexuyptov, then indeed it is absolutely irrefu- 

18—2 





BOOK It. 


Ch. 1. So far we have been occupied with the materials 
of rhetoric ; the different kinds of arguments suitable to each 
of its three branches have been distinguished and set forth 
in detail, together with the sources from which they are 
derived: the sources of proof being three, either direct, by 
actual demonstration, or indirect’ by the assumption of a 
certain character by the speaker himself, or by stirring up 
certain emotions in the audience; and of the first of these 
the several species have been analysed, rapadelyparta, yvapat, 
&vOuprjpara, &e., and the modes of answering them, does, 
pointed out. §1, and 11. 26.5. This concludes the treatment 
of inventio: there remain Aé£is, elocutio, including bzd- 
xpiois pronuntiatio and actio, and ré£vs dispositio, on which 
Aristotle now enters*. And first of Aé&cs, or ‘style’, which is 
here made to include ‘delivery’. ‘For it is not enough to 
know what to say, we must also know how to say it:’ and 
this necessity arises from a defect of the art of rhetoric on 
the one hand, and of the audience on the other: for if rhe- 
toric were a science like geometry (§ 6), nothing but per- 
spicuity would be required ; and if the audience were what 
they ought to be and attended only to the proofs adduced, 
all graces of style, as all appeals to the passions, (1, 1. 3—10) 
would be out of place: all that the orator in such a case 
should aim at, would be a colourless medium, to speak so as 
to give neither pleasure nor offence. (§ 5) Aristotle begins 
his treatise on style with a few remarks upon the second and 
subordinate division of it, viz. vadxpics or delivery. This 
subject, with the exception of a few notices by Thrasymachus 


2 Comp. 1. 1. 4. 0d wepl 700 mpd- 
smarbs dor, ANNA pds riv Buxaordy. 
4 These, together with the appeals 
to the feclings, which entered into 
the treatment of the parts of the 
speech, were the subjects on which 


Aristotle's predecessors bad mainly 
dwelt, rd tw 700 mpd-ywaros rexvo- 
Royolow 1. 1. 9. Cie. Orat. § 43, re 
duces the partes rhetoriee to three, 
as Aristotle; quid dicat, quo quidque 
loco, quomodo. 


of applause and public favour. ipa 
style must be limited by the subject be 





from the example of some poets that a reputa 
gained by mere sound without sense, copied 


ce se ieceshing io poo 
combinations: but this is vicious: and 


erideurrich NE direct effect up 
int, 11. 8. 63, 1) dp) 
geen 
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learn from the example of the poets themselves: for the tra~ 
gedians have by this time abandoned their peculiar language 
and measure, and employ a diction and a metre conforming as 
nearly as possible to the ordinary language of common life’. 
It is plain therefore that we are not required here to enter 
into the niceties of poetical language and composition—That 
is properly reserved for the Poetics. §§ 8—10. 


GeweraL Onservations on Sryze. 


The chapters on Aé£is, on the virtues of style, are from 
2—12 inclusive. This part of the subject is implicitly di- 
vided into two* parts; the treatment of single words, ec. 2—4, 
and the combination of them in sentences; to the end that 
the style be pure, grammatically correct, lucid, ornate or 
dignified, harmonious or rhythmical, lively, pointed and im- 
pressive, and adapted to the subject in hand. cc. 5—12. Some 
writers on Rhetoric refer the dperal AéEews, the various ex- 
cellences of style, to four heads; and these are all found in 
Aristotle, though the division is not accurately made, nor the 
order regularly followed. These four are purity, perspicuity, 
ornament, and propriety’. This division, already current, 


1 This was especially the case with 
writers like Aristotle's contemporary 
and pupil Theodectes, who was both 
thetorician and dramatic author ; and 
the writers of the middle and new 
Comedy. 

* These two divisions are not kept 
very carefully distinct ; see for exam- 
ple, ©. 5 § 3 4+ 

* On Purity, see Campbell Phil. 
of Rhet. Bk. 11, ¢. 3. init. It implies 
three things, that the words be En- 


which custom has affixed to them. 
‘The opposite errors, are barbarism, 
solecism, and impropriety. Quint. de- 
prehendat que barbara, que impro- 
pria, que contra legem loquendi com- 
posita, ‘Treated by this author as a 
branch of grammar. 1 5. vit. 1. (but 
not exclusively.) Aristotle's definition 
of solacism-seems to be the same, 
from the examples of it in Top. 1x. 
173. b, 17 seq. It is=PapBapitew, Ib, 
165. b, 20, Purity is the foundation 
of style, solum quidem, et quasi fun- 
damentum oratoris vides locutionem 
emendatam et Latinam, Cic. de Clar, 
Or, LXxrv. 258,; what this implies 





‘Id, vit. 2. 22, What 
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ception of 5 and 7, from 2 to 11 inclusive; ¢. 12 belongs to 
the head of propriety. 

Campbell in his Phil. of Rhet. Bk. 11. ch. 5. says, “ Besides 
purity, which is a quality entirely grammatical, the five sim- 
ple and original qualities of style, considered as an object of 
the understanding, the imagination, the passions, and the 
ear, are, perspicuity, vivacity, elegance, animation, and music.” 
The four last would be included by the Latin Rhetoricians 
under ornatus. “By vivacity” he says Ibid. p. 3. “resem- 
blance is attained; by elegance dignity of manner.” Pro- 
priety is omitted apparently as inseparable from all the six 
qualities, and not independently attainable—as it certainly 
may appear in them all. Perhaps for this reason the triple 
division is more philosophically exact. 

According to the auctor ad Heren. rv. 12 the virtues and 
graces of style may be classed under three heads. 1. Ele- 
gantia, which includes purity and perspicuity ; qua facit ut 
unumquodque pure et aperte dici videatur: distribuitur in 
latinitatem et explanationem. See the rest of § 17. in which 
Latinitas, and the vices of style which it avoids, sole:cismus 
and barbarismus (all this being a part of grammar) and 
explanatio, que reddit apertam et dilucidam orationem, are 
defined, 2. compositio, que facit omnes partes orationis 
wquabiliter perpolitas; regulates the composition, construc- 
tion, collocation, of words and sentences so as to avoid all 
harshness and inelegance (to the ear) arising from a vicious 
arrangement of words, as hiatus, alliteration, repetition of 
the same word, of the same termination, hyperbaton, and 
clauses too long to be conveniently pronounced in a breath. 
3. dignitas, que reddit ornatam orationem, varietate dis- 
tinguens. In this classification the contents of (2) may 
otherwise be distributed over perspicuity and ornament; the 
excellences implied in the avoidance of the two last of the 
six faults named being reducible to the head of perspicuity, 
and the four others falling under that of ornament. 

Hermogenes, 7. iSedv rou. a’ c. 1. (vol. 11. pp. 268, 274, 
Spengel.) adopts a sevenfold division. cadre, péyebos, 





sitions and those’ of bis followere| afi tiaiel 
From these Isocrates derived them, to > 






and verbs, Poet. xx. 8, 9) may be divided, 


1 éréuara and piwara, see Appen- 
oiled cathe word, reign, archaic, 
' Kiiprov (Svoua) “proper” 
| loreiatbeved is designated, and 






to express it. It 
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Tat, petapopai, Koopor, meroinpéva, érexrerapeva, idnpnueva, 
é&mXaypuéva (common, foreign, metaphorical, ornamental, 
[embellishments, ornamental epithets I think, which are 
otherwise omitted], invented, extended, contracted, altered. 
Twining.) Poet. c. xx1, the first sort only conduce to per- 
spicuity ; all the rest may be employed to add dignity grace 
and ornament to language, and divest it of its mean every- 
day commonplace character. To alter or vary language, 
éfaXakat, in this way invests it with a higher dignity; for 
we feel towards language just as we feel towards men; 
‘familiarity breeds contempt’ for the words we are constantly 


here, but also in the enumeration of 
Poet. ¢. XX1., where the two are thus 
defined ; eyus 88 xipiov wey @ xpGvra 
Exaaror, ~AGrrav 88 G Erepo. On the 
different varieties of nomina propria, 
see Quintilian, vit. 2. 1—11. To xé- 
prov is opposed févov or fexxév, any 
term that is not ‘proper’ and ‘usual’, 
any foreign or strange word, that 
strikes one as singular and unusual. 
Dindorus Siculus, xm. 53, applies the 
phrase 73 Editor ris Négeus to the 
affected exaggerated style of Gorgias 
and its ‘foreign’ ornaments, See 
Whately Rhet. ch. mm, § 1. Words, 
as regards their use in writing or 
style, are in the Poetios, xr. 4, some- 
what arbitrarily divided into seven 
classes ; the xipia, and six kinds of 
$a or extra-ordinary. Of the logical 
or grammatical division adopted by 
Aristotle I have spoken in the Ap- 
pendix A, to this book, I will add 
some other divisions of the Latin 
Rhetoricians, Cicero and Quintilian, 
The passages will illustrate some of 
Aristotle's technicalities. 

First, Cicero, de Orat. m1. 37. 149 
‘Ergo utemur verbis aut iis que pro- 
pria (xipia) sunt, et certa quasi yoca- 


bula rerum, pene una nata cum rebus 
ipsis; aut iis quw transferuntur (uera- 
gopd, verba tralata,) et quasi alieno 
in loco collocantur; aut iis que nova- 
mus, et facimus ipsi. Here there are 
only three classes; words ‘proper’, 
metaphors, and a third novel, which 
we make ourselves (Aristotle's xexocq- 
xévai) ; and probably also meant to in- 
elude those which we introduce our- 
selves, the yAdrrae and é&p\Naynéra, 
Again, de Or. 11, 38.152, tris sunt igi- 
tur in verbo simplice que orator adfe- 
rat ad illustrandum atque exornnndam. 
orationem [here the xipea are omitted, 
and only the ornamental words classi- 
fied.]; aut inusitatum yerbum (yAdr- 
ray), aut novatum (rerormuévor), aut 
translatum (weragopdy), Orat, Xxrv. 
80. propria et usitata ; aliena ; vide- 
licet, translatum, factam aliunde ut 
mutuo, aut factum ab ipso, aut novuam 
et priscum et inusitatum. Verba sin- 
gula, may be divided, according to 
Quintilian, 1. 5. 3, into, nostra aut 
peregrina ; aut simplicis aut composi- 
ta; aut propria aut translate; aut 
usitata aut ficta. And in vir, 3. 24. 
he gives three divisions, propria, ficts, 
translata, 









1 & rodros in prose. Vict. In this 
ease kal signifies ‘also’, and nothing 
‘more; ‘in prose as in poetry’, But I 
‘think the sense is better and more in 
accordance with the general argument 
of the passage, if we understand rod- 
rots of the preceding viz. poetry ; and 
‘then xal is ‘even’, and the argument 
a fortiori, Poetry from the elevation 
of its subject admits of a good deal 
of exaggeration in language, but even 
in poetry the language must be adapt- 
‘ed to the subject.—et tragicus plerum- 
que dolet sermone pedestri—the use 
of fine language by a slave or a child, 
or on a mean and trifling subject is 


‘ridiculous: “but even here (in what 


"we were just speaking of, poctry) there 
is a propriety which consists in a 
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in which art has concealed art Euripides gave the earliest 
specimens’; some of his best effects are produced not by the 
employment of forced metaphors and bombastic stilted phra- 
seology, ~Adrrat, Sura évopata, and such like, but by care- 
ful selection of words out of the common language of the 


itself is used by Herodotus, 1. 189, 
and Xenophon, (Econ. xt, 18, in this 
sense, Otherwise, the dwé may ex- 
press the under tone; the primary no- 
tion, which is extended to convey the 
idea of faintness, softness, feebleness, 
and hence a low or slight degree of 
anything. In this case dwédege will 
‘mean, as I have rendered it, ‘gave ua 
a glimpse, or hint, or specimen’: and 
so Isocr. Paneg. § 93, dregalvero, 
Thue. 1. 77. 5+ 

1 In illustrating the ‘concealment 
of art’ by Euripides’ writings, Aristotle 
is of course referring to the poet's 
ordinary and better style, which was 
celebrated for its easy simplicity and 
terse neatness, 73 orpbyyudoy, Arist, 
Zr. Karad. Fragm. 397- Dind. [See 
‘Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, c, XXXIL. 
‘Vol. 1v. p. 262. Ed. r. and Miller, 
Hist, Gr. Lit. xxv. 7.]; for there are 
‘occasional affectations and singularities 
especially in the later plays, which 

i ‘has criticised and paro- 
died in the Frogs. Archimelus, the 
author of the Epigram on the difficulty 
of imitating Euripides, Anthol. 1. 64. 
seems to have more than agreed with 
Aristotle as to the amount of art em- 


he says of his style, 


Aeln nar rydp UBety Kal extxporos (smooth 
‘as a beaten road)” ef B¢ ris adriy 


eloBatves, xadewod tpnxvrépn oxb- 
doros, 


Of the care which the orators bestow- 
ed on disguising their art, on effacing 
‘a8 much as possible all marks of study 
and premeditation from their speeches, 
there are some curious examples in 
Isocrates’ wept dvriB. $$ £49, 159, 31% 
320. Though this speech, as the au- 
thor tells us himself at the beginning 
of it, was not only a written composi- 
tion, but never even intended for any 
thing but to be read, yet, in order to 
give the appearance of reality to the 
defence of his character and studies, 
supposed to be delivered in a court of 
law in answer to a charge brought by 
one Lysimachus—of which the main 
bulk of the entire work consists—he 
introduces passages, such as those al- 
ready referred to, of which the only 
meaning and intention is to suggest 
the notion of an extemporaneous ha- 
rangue. It afterwards became a re- 
cognised convention in the orator’s 
practice, and was introduced even in 
speeches actually delivered in the as- 
semnblies and law courts: it seems to 
have been thought that without the 
use of such artifices the impression of 
vraisemblance or reality would not be 
produced. Even Demosthenes and 
Cicero condescended to have recourse 
to them; the former in the speech 
against Meidias, written but never 
delivered; the latter, under the same 
circumstances, in his second Philippic. 








tix B, at the end of this book: of the 
in we wl ow wy sting. 

‘yuxpév in general, see Demetrius, 
127. Vol. m1. pp. 287—290 (Rhet. Gr. 
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ing to him it is the vice akin to, that is, the abuse or excess 
of peyadompémea; and is defined by Theophrastus, 7d taép- 
Bardov tiv oixelav arayyedav; an inflated, stilted, bom- 
bastic, turgid phraseology, “which goes beyond the proper 
style of narrative.” In Xenophon also, Symp. v1. 7, the term 
is applied to an expression a little too lofty for common con- 
yersation, for which Socrates apologises. In §119, Demetrius 
compares it to ddafovela; Kal xaBdrou éroidy ri dorw 7% 
ddatovela, rovotrov Kal 1 yuxporns’ 6 Te yap adatay ra pr) 
Tpooivra ait@ avxet Syms ws mpoodvra, & Te mixpois mpd- 
yuace TepiBddrwv Syxov, kab adrds év puxpots ddafovevopere 
owe. In § 116, Aristotle’s fourfold division of yuypa is 
quoted from this chapter. In Latin yvyporns is represented 
by frigidum et insulsum. (Cicero and Quintilian), The 
origin of the metaphor appears in Quintilian, 1. 4, 29; fasti- 
dium movere velut frigidi et repositi cibi; words and phrases 
that have lost all their savour, and become cold and insipid, 
“flat, stale, and unprofitable”. And likewise in Demosthe- 
nes, c. Mid. p. 551, 13. éada kai uypa ‘stale and cold’; of 
crimes that by this time have lost all their interest; and 
opposed to rpdc¢aros, ‘fresh’. A specimen of inflated phra- 
seology, arising from the misuse of verba nova, prisca, duriter 
aliunde translata (harsh metaphors), graviora quam res pos- 
tulat, is given by the Auct. ad Heren. rv. 10. 15. 

bird dvépara, supr. c, 2. 5; Poet, xx1. 1, 2, where they 
are defined. They are compound words, [d7)é is not con- 
fined to words of one syllable, Griifenhan ad loc.] which may 
have either one member significant and the other not, or 
both significant, All the examples given in this chapter, 
probably with the exception of xarevopxycavras—a preposi- 
tion being a ovvberpos is a pwr) donpos, Poet. Xx. 6.—are of 
the latter sort, The former means a compound word of 
which one of the elements has no independent signification, 
such as prepositions ; if adverbs are évéyuata (See Append. A 
to Bk, 11. not. 1.) words compounded with them must belong 
to the second class. Most of the examples quoted being 


Hu 


a 


Kipwos 


i 
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this chapter are of obsolete words, found only in the earlier 
poets. On verba inusitata as an element.of yuypdrns, com- 
pare Cwsar’s maxim, in Aul. Gell. 1. 10; quod a Gaio Cesare 
in primo de analogia libro scriptum est, habe semper in 
memoria et in pectore, ut tanquam scopulum sic fugias in- 
auditum atque insolens verbum. Griifenhan, Gesch. der Philol. 
1. 187. in treating of this subject, points out how particular 
attention was directed to these yAdrras by the teachers who 
instructed children in Homer. These drew up lists of obso- 
lete words occurring in his text, with explanations (hence 
‘glosses’, ‘ glossary’) for the use of their pupils. Being con- 
tradistinguished from dvéyara xipia, Poet. xxi, words be- 
longing to the dialect in use at the time, they include also 
‘provineialisms’, dialectical varieties (such as the word cited 
in illustration by Aristotle in the text,) and may thus be 
distinguished from ‘barbarisms’, or terms of a foreign lan- 
guage, Fevixd, Ovid dvopata. See also Ernesti, Lex. Techn. 
Gree. s.v. 

érl@era from the examples here given (there are two 
more ¢, 2. § 14.) are not confined to what we now understand 
by ‘epithets’, single adjectives; but include any ornamental 
or descriptive addition to an dvoya xiprov. Quintilian de- 
scribes them, Vit. 3. 43, as ad nomen adjuncta (from Cicero, 
Orat. Part. c. 6.), comp. Vit. 6. 29, where Tydides, Pelides, 
are epitheta. In vut. 6, 40. they are called apposita: a non- 
nullis ‘sequens’ dicitur. Comp, Ib. § 43, where ille qui Nu- 


tion, Obscuritas fit etiam verbis ab known passage, Sat. 1. 77. 
usu remotis; ut si commentarios quis 

Reh Ciacs[ ah: Wehenstaalcnd Trove, ous (OME Tee Rnaeeina SS Recraaee 
exoletos scrutatus auctores, id ipsum be pda 
petat ex his quo inde contraxerit, quod eee Ei) 

non intelliguntur. Hine enim aliqui 

formam eruditionis affectant, ut que- Well translated by Gifford, 

dam soli scire videantur, He pro- 

ceeds to include technical terms of art, Ware im quaint tropes Antlopa is 
tand dialectical and local peculiarities : : 
of phraseology. ‘The use of archaisms Sa aed gt 
is illustrated by Persius in a well 


19 
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mantiam et Carthaginem eyertit, is an ‘epithet’ of Scipio. 
See Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Grae. s.v. 

Ch. 4, From the consideration of metaphors in c. 2., and 
their abuse c. 3, we proceed to that of the simile, edxay, 
which is a kind of metaphor with the addition of the particle 
of comparison; comp. 111. 10. 3. A simile is in fact an ex- 
panded metaphor ; as a metaphor is a contracted simile Cic, 
de Oratore m1. 39. 157.; or a resemblance expressed in a 
single word. Quint. vim. 6. 8, 9. In totum autem meta- 
phora brevior est similitudo ; eoque distat quod illa compara- 
tur rei quam yolumus exprimere, hee pro ipsa re dicitur. 
Comparatio est cum dico fecisse quid hominem, ut leonem ; 
translatio cum dico de homine, leo est. In consequence of 
this distinction, metaphor, translatio, is treated by the Auct, 
ad Heren. tv, 34, 45, under verborum exornatio; similitudo, 
simile, rv, 45, 59, under sententiarum exornatio, elxav, weta~ 
popa mreovatovea. Demetr. 7. épy. 1. 284. (Speng. Rhet. 
Gr.) Similes therefore are to be derived from the same 
sources, and are subject to the same rules as metaphors, § 2; 
but they belong rather to poetry than prose, and even in the 
latter are to be used sparingly. Ib. The two may easily be 
converted the one into the other as occasion requires. A 
metaphor which has been approved can be converted into a 
simile, and similes which have gained a reputation and be- 
come fayourites can be employed as metaphors, with the 
explanation or details omitted, (Aéyou deduevax): a simile is 
a metaphor ‘writ large’ with the details filled in; this is 
Aéeyos. § 3. 

The concluding observation upon the use of metaphor, 
§ 4, ded 58 Sei—giddAnv “Apeos, requires some special notice. 
Aristotle here says that “the proportional metaphor”—the 
last of the four kinds of metaphor, Poet. xxi. 7.—“ must 
always correspond reciprocally (backwards and forwards,) from 
one to the other, and in words under the same genus.” If 
you can with propriety call a goblet ‘Dionysus’ shield’ (it 
stands to Dionysus ‘in the same proportion’ as the shield to 
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Ares, i.e, it is his characteristic appendage, and therefore the 
shield and the goblet both ‘fall under the same genus’, and 
are éuoyevy, this genus being ‘the characteristic appendage 
of a deity’; and so the two can be ‘reciprocally transferred’) 
then you can invert the application reciprocally, and call 
the shield Ares’ goblet. This illustration of the ‘propor- 
tional metaphor’, is given again at full length as an exempli- 
fication of this kind of metaphor in Poet. xx1. 12, and also 
more briefly in Rhet, m1. 11.11, It certainly seems from 
the terms in which Aristotle refers to it that he approved of 
the metaphor. Tyrwhitt observes, in his note on the pas- 
sage of the Poetics p. 175. (ed. 3. 1806.) that it was not 
received by all with equal favour. We learn from Atheneus, 
X. 433. D. that the author of it was Timotheus the famous 
dithyrambic poet of the 5th and 4th centuries B.c., and the 
great innovator in the dithyrambic style. Antiphanes, the 
contemporary poet of the middle comedy, had made a 
satirical allusion to the metaphor in a passage which Tyr- 
whitt has thus restored from the text of Athenzus, where 
the words are given in a corrupt and mutilated form. 


ire 8 pws O brdov 
puadyv “Apews kara Tipdb_ov 
fvorov te Bédos. 


‘The metaphor became celebrated, and was imitated by later 
writers ; see Casaubon, Comm. ad Athen, p. 728. 

Another example of the proportional metaphor is given 
by Aristotle in Poet. xx1. 13. “what old age is to life that is 
evening to the day”, and therefore evening and old age are 
Ud 7d adrd yévos or duoyerh: the genus being, a waning or 
declining state, close, or latter end. Therefore they can be 
reciprocally transferred: we may call either old age the even- 
ing of life as Empedocles did, 5vepas Biov (and Aischylus, 
Agam. 1123. Biov 8vvros avyais, and Plato, Legg, vi. 867. 
tyueis 82 ev Sucpais tod Biov), or the evening the old age of 
the day. 

19—2 
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Demetrius rept épujv. § 79, (Rhet. Gr. m1. 280. Speng:) 
has a remark upon these passages of the Rhetoric and 
Poetics, which he evidently refers to though without naming 
them, to qualify the too general principle here laid down. 
The reciprocity is not uniform: ot wacas pévroe dvtaoBi- 
Sovrar, Gorep ai mpoctpnuévat, (from the ‘resemblance,’ for 
instance, of the general, pilot, and charioteer; that is, that 
they all fall under the same class or genus of ‘guiders’ or 
‘ directors,’ so that the one may be substituted for the other; 
we may call the commander ‘pilot of the city’, or the pilot 
‘ruler of the ship’) ézel rv Umdpeay pev ris “18ns rode 
ef jv eimreiv tov rrountiv, (Homer, Il. T. 59. odes roAvTiSaxos 
“ldys. B, 824, irrat 78a velatov"18ns. He also speaks fre- 


quently of the ‘knees’, evnuol, of Ida.) rév 88 rod avOpdmrou — 


mda ovkért vrapevav elretv. Schrader, not. ad loc. gives 
another instance of non-reciprocity in this kind of metaphor: 
Sparta may be called one of the eyes of Greece, but an 
animal’s eye cannot be called a Sparta. 

The chapter concludes with the words, 6 pév ody Adyos 
ouvriBerat éx tovTwv, This observation which may easily be 
passed over, is significant, and marks a division of the sub- 
ject. Hitherto we have been occupied with single words 
as ornaments of speech, which constitute the component 
elements of discourse. We now proceed to consider the 
requirements of style mainly in reference to construction, 
composition, arrangement of words in sentences, and their 
connexion; under the heads of (grammatical) purity, ¢. 5; 
dignity, c. 6; propriety, c. 7; rhythmical harmony, ¢. 8; the 
construction of periods, ¢, 9; liveliness, point and vigour, ¢. 10; 
vivacity of style, including witticisms, in continuation of the 
same subject, c. 11; and propriety in relation to different styles 
respectively suitable to the three genera of Rhetoric, ¢. 12. 

Ch, 5. Accordingly, we next enter upon the second divi- 
sion of the subject Xé£is, the combination namely of words in 
sentences, and the connexion of the latter in harmonious pe- 
riods. And first of the origin or foundation, ¢py},—the first 
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thing to be considered, the basis of all ornamental construction 
and expression, which are subsequent,—of all style, 7d ‘ENAqvi- 
fev, EAAnuic pss, Purity; pure emendateque loqui, Vict.; the 
opposite being codouxitew. § 7. What is implied in Purity 
has been already pointed out (note on Purity, p. 279.). Ari- 
stotle distributes its contents under five heads: (1) the use 
of connecting particles and the proper connexion of sentences 
or clauses’; (2) the direct expression of our meaning by the 
simple and appropriate terms; the avoidance of pompous 
or vague periphrases, sua cujusque rei appellatio, Quint. VII. 
2.1, proprietas. See the examples given in the two follow- 
ing sections, and compare vit. 6. 59—61, on periphrasis, or 
circumlocutio; and Cicero, de Div. 11. 64, quoted by Schrader: 
(8) the avoiding of ambiguous words and phrases—illus- 
trated by Quintilian, vir. 2. 6. Demetr. a. épy. §§ 196—202. 
on perspicuity—unless your object be to mystify or mislead; 
to disguise a lack of meaning, for instance, or as is the case 
with oracles, and the practice of diviners and soothsayers, 
whose intention is to conceal their meaning. These two last 
rules belong more properly to ‘perspicuity’; and the former 
of them is referred to that head by Quintilian in the passage 
cited. The author of the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 26. 1. combines 
these two precepts in one brief rule, xpdrov pév ody dvopato 
ois oixelors dvopacw 6 Te dv Aéyys, Srapetyor 7d auplBorov. 
(4) the due observance of the genders of nouns, as they were 


distinguished by Protagoras*; and (5) of (grammatical) num- 


1 On otrbeauos, see Appendix O, at 
the end of this book. 

* bs Mpwraydpas rd yévy rar dvo- 
wdrov Bujpe, Appeva Kal Ofrea Kai 
exeiy. This is commonly supposed 
to be the grammatical classification 
till in use, of masculine, feminine 
and neuter, I have endeavoured to 
show in the Cambridge Phil. Journal, 
No. vit. Vol. m1, p. 48—50, that this 
is a mistake; the examination of a 
passage of the de Soph. El. 0. 14. is 


made to lead to the conclusion, that 
the true interpretation of Protagoras’ 
division is, that it is a classification 
founded not upon » grammatical, but 
upon areal, or natural, basis ; and that 
Appny, 0F\vs, axedos, mean, not mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter, but male, 
female, and inanimate. “Appera and 04- 
‘ea would therefore be confined to the 
designation of masculine and feminine 
proper names, and to words denoting 
distinctions of sex in men and animals, 


| 


ber. §6. This classification, which is very imperfect, and 
seems to include two distinct and dissimilar things under one 
general head, is reducible to two heads, grammatical correct- 
ness or observance of the laws of language, and especially 
your own Janguage, and perspicuity, 

Again, a composition must be such as to be easily read, 
or, which is much the same, delivered—compare Quintilian, 
vit. 2, 17—; and herein a due regard to punctuation is 
required : inattention to this is one of the causes of the ex~ 
treme obscurity of Heraclitus’ writings. Compare also De- 
metrius, 7. épy. § 192. 76 8¢ dovvSerov Kal S:adedupévov Sov 
uaapehe adydos yap 1} éxdorou xeidou apt) buat viv Now, 
Gorep ta ‘Hpaxdelrov' kal yap taita cxotewa rout TO 
mrelorov 1 Mats. and Theon, Progymn, 7. dupyjwaros. § 187. 
(u. 82. Rhet. Gr. Spengel.) also Quintilian, vm. 9. 7., who 
exemplifies it, This precept again belongs to Perspicuity. 
Farther, the ‘solecism’ is to be avoided of coupling a word 
with two others which can only with propriety be applied to 
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or to any conceptions, as God, to 
which sex could be attributed. axebn 
would include the names of all other 
objects, natural and artificial, real and 
abstract. This last class would com- 
prise many words which grammatical- 
ly are masculine and feminine, that is, 
which have the masculine or feminine 
article ; d kMjow exec Sppevos # OF Aeos. 
de Soph. El.1.c. This view is con- 
firmed by the use of the term oxetos 
itself; which may stand very well to 
represent inanimate objects—see Plato, 
Soph. 219.4. Gorg. 506. D.—but not 
for grammatical neuters, oJ8érepa; for 
a large proportion of names of exeim 
are masculine or feminine; doxés, xXl- 
ym, Maxatpa, giddn, Kepkls, Képdomos 
rd. Aristotle's weratd dbzara, Poet. 
xx1. de Soph. El. Le.—see 173 b. 32 
—appear to have the same significa- 
tion, Alexander's commentary on the 


latter is entirely in favour of this view. 
Griifenhan, Gesch. der Phil. §25, Vol. 
1. p. 116, who mistakes the point, 
takes no notice of this.—It is of course 
not meant that Protagoras first dis- 
tinguished male and female, but only 
that he first introduced the distinetion 
into the analysis of language. 

1 No reader of Aristotle, who has 
suffered from his inattention to this 
very same essential of perspicuous 
writing, can fail to be amused with 
the naiveté and happy unconscions- 
ness which he here shows in laying 
down a rule for others which he is 
constantly violating himself; and to 
such an extent, as to be a source of 
much obscurity in his writings ; and 
in criticising others for a fault of 
which he is perpetually guilty: it is 
indeed a grave case of Satan rebuking 


sin. 
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one of them; as when iSeiy is connected in construction with 
apogov as well as ypda, instead of alc@dverOat, which is 
common to both’, 

The last precept, which belongs likewise to perspicuity, 
is to avoid pera€vdoyia, i.e. the introduction of a number of 
details in the middle of a sentence, to the interruption of 
the construction, and the confusion and annoyance (Theon) 
of the hearers. [I refer here to Theon’s Progymnasmata, in 
Speng. Rhet. Gr. Vol. 11. p. 82, 3.]  Quintilian calls this inter- 
jectio, vit. 2.15. He says it is a frequent fault of historians 
and orators, ut medio sermone aliquem inseruit sensum. It 
is in fact ‘ Parenthesis’*. 

Ch. 6. Treats of dyxos, “swelling,” grand, majestic style, 
point or dignity of style, amplitudo, grandis oratio, Vict.’ 


1 This form of violation of proprie- 
ty, or of the laws of logic, or of syn- 
tax, which resides in the use of an 
inappropriate combination, is common 
enough in the Tragic poets; of whom 
ZEschylus is the chief offender in this 
respect, What shall we say to ts’ 
obre gurjy...Bpet, Prom. Vinet, 22. or 
to Krémov BéS0pka, Theb. 103 and else- 
where! Sophocles is nearly as bad 
with his dofroy «Ajw in the Ajax, 
and yd rydeparis. Philoct. 189. 
Other examples might be cited from 
Euripides and various prose authors— 
but, ecce iterum Crispinus, here we 
catch Aristotle again in flagrant de- 
lict, breaking his own rule; of which 
ebbpOaduow dxodoa, Polit. 1. 8., is a 
violation not to be surpassed in enor- 
mity, When it occurs in authors of 
credit it is called by the grammarians, 
not a blunder, but a figure: and this 
with the kindred ofAAnyis, is illus- 
trated at great length from Tacitus, 
by Butticher in his Lexicon Taciteum, 
Proleg. pp. 87—90. I will only add 
two examples of this carelessness—for 


‘that is what it really is—from the 
elaborate and immaculate Isocrates, 
and that too from his most celebrated 
work, the Iavmyupuss. Seo § 26, a 
glaring instance; and a still worse, 
§ 80, kal cwrfpes dNAA ph Nupedves 
droxadea0ar. 

4 Tt is the abuse and not the use of 
Parenthesis which is here in reality 
censured. As I myself have made 
great use of the figure throughout 
this Introduction, I feel bound to say 
on its behalf, that the use of it is 
very important and valuable, when 
you bave a brief observation to make, 
too short for a note, and closely con- 
nected with the immediate subject ; 
which it illustrates though it may not 
be essential, or, in a 1 
included in the text. It should 
therefore for the most part be em- 
ployed in explanation, or suggestion of 
something arising immediately out of 
the subject. 

5 ‘The word is frequently applied to 
style by the Inter writers on Rheto- 
ric, to designate sometimes a beauty, 



















Tin es in cone oon 
described, or the associations suggested, we are to 
the direct designation ; if in the term itself, the 
2. To use metaphors and ornamental additions or ‘ 
only not so frequently as to give a poetical ch 
composition. 3. To use the plural for the 
poets often do. 4. In combining adjectives or pr 
substantives to write the phrase at full length, 
article; not to connect both together with one, non 
vincireque uno articulo duos casus, sed utrique 
Vict. Conciseness requires the con 
5. To add the copula, and avoid asyndeton, 
writing omit the copula yet without asyndeton; sopeu 
SieréxOnv, not ropevdeis wai SiadeyGels, nor is 
els. 6. To employ for the purpose of am 
device adopted by Antimachus’, the poet of Claros, é& 
yer Aéyew ; who in describing the Beotian hill 
introduces first all the beauties and advantages 
not possess; this process may be carried ad 
topic may be applied either to good or bad q 
sometimes a deformity, see Em. Lex. 1 On Antimachus see 
‘Techn, Hermog. 1, Ubedy. 11, 286 bis. Buhle’s notes. Diintzer, 
and 341. Demetr. 11, 287. 30 &c, ——p. 99. 
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occasion requires. Similar to this is the use by the poets of 
privative epithets, which express the absence of some quality; 
as dyopSov or dAvpov applied to jéos, of the trumpet’: and 
as some of them (Aischylus especially) qualify an over daring 
metaphor by the addition of one of these as Znvis dxpayeis 
xbves, dvavdos aryyedos (of the dust). Compare Demetr. 7. 
Ep. 11. 282 or 8 Kal dopadifovrar tas petapopas émidé- 
rows érupepopévors, brav adrois uduvdders Soxdaw, ds 6 O€o- 
quis -mapariOerar 7d popuvyya axopdov érl rod 7G OED 
Badovtos. «7X. These words of Theognis are cited Rhet. 
ut 11. 11. : 

Ch. 7. Propriety in style, the subject of this chapter, is 
manifested mainly in two particulars, 400s and aos, both 
of them common to the Poet and Rhetorician, but less pro- 
minent and obtrusive in the works of the latter. They are 
therefore treated in the Poetics as well as here, but in them 
more elaborately and in greater detail, in proportion to the 
superior importance which they assume in Poetry. The #4y, 
so far as they belong to style, I have separated from the 
other two classes, and distinguished them as the ‘dramatic’ 
kind in a former part of this Introduction pp. 112,13. In 
these the propriety is shown by representing each class and 
disposition, yévos xal fv, § 6, in its proper ‘character’; that 
is, by assigning to each certain marks or signs, onpela, 
which are usually characteristic of them in language, senti- 
ments, and opinions; “for the man of education and refine- 
ment would neither use the same words, nor in the same 


1 This is an instance of ‘a propor- 
tional’ metaphor: d& rais werapopais 
ais dvasyor, The proportion is ac- 
cording to Vict. Trumpet : sound of 
trumpet (auonymous) :: lyre : pédos 
(the proper name for the sound of the 
lyre). If therefore you substitute the 
second for the fourth, or the fourth for 
the second, you have a proportional 
metaphor. But to qualify the harsh- 
ness of this substitution, from the want 


of similarity between the two sounds, 
the epithet 4\vpor is added. Exam- 
ples of the latter are extremely com- 
mon in the Tragic poeta. Alsch. P, 
‘V. 822. Znvds dep. xives 899. Apbis 
Grupos. Aids wrqpbs Kbww. xGuow dvav- 
Déraror. Phom, 818. Glasor dBdxyev- 
Tov. Orest. 319. pyvurfipos dgleyxrov. 
Eumen, 245. drépos murfuacw, 
ib. 250. 


ae atid oriseas Seana eal ticul 
sion another, admiration and approbation 
one totally different, and so on for the rest. 
cases alike ‘propriety’ requires the obser 
that the art be disguised; you must n 
or inflated language or by an undue low: 
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This quality of style consists in a due proportion, dvd- 
Aoyor, or accommodation of language to subject, as lofty to 
lofty, low to low; and also (which is in reality a subordinate 
part of the other) in the due representation by language 
of, or accommodation of language to, the character and 
emotions which the speech is intended to express, Cie, de 
Or. Le. § 211. 

What this ‘proportion’ implies, or what is implied by 
maOntixi défs, is explained in § 2*, This adaptation of 
language to the expression of emotion conveys an appear- 
ance of reality to the speech, comp. c. 16. § 10., even though 
it be purely artificial and uncalled for by the circumstances 
of the case, and so imposes upon the hearers; who because 
men really feel what the speech so graphically pourtrays 
under the alleged circumstances, argue from the truth of 
the delineation to the truth of the fact*: and besides this 
people always sympathise with the expression of feeling, 
whether real or assumed. And so the orators understanding 
what an effect the delineation of passion has upon the minds 
of an audience often try to overwhelm and confound them 


1 On #0os and wdos in style, and 
what they mean, Cic. Orat, 37. § 128. 
affectus, including both, impart the 
entire spirit and soul to a speech, 
Quint. vr, 2. 7, 8. On the whole sub- 
ject of #0y and wd@y, and their use in 
Rhetoric, see above p. 108, and foll. 
On the dramatic 780s comp, Poet. o. 
V1, 24, Tt is always indicative of the 
character or quality of the xpoalpeas. 
Rhet. 1. ar. 16. um. 16, See also 
Poet, Xv. 4. dedrepor 8¢ 7d dpysrrovra, 
.7-, defined and illustrated by Alex- 
ander, +. oxnudruw, mepl Ooroitas, 15. 
Rhet. Gr. (Spengel) 11. 21. There is 
‘8 fall description and explanation of 
it in Rhet. 11. 16, 8, 

* "The fallacy consists in assuming 
that because a given consequent fol- 


lows a given antecedent, the conse- 
quent necessarily implies the antece- 
dent, which is false, Poet, xxiv. 18, 
oforra yap Grpwro x7. Tn the 
case before us the emotions represent- 
ed do no doubt arise from the facts 
stated: but it does not follow that 
they may not arise from something 
else. ‘The fallacy consists in the con- 
version, or assumption of the recipro- 
city, of antecedent and consequent. 
‘The language used is the ordinary sign 
of emotion, which does usually arise in 
men as a consequence of such facts as 
those alleged: the antecedent is then 
falsely inferred ‘reciprocally’ from the 
ordinary, but not universal or neces- 
sary, consequent. 


| 


with the noise they make, in assuming a tone of rage, terror, 
indignation, scorn and so on, [Vict. understands @opyBodvres 
in a transitive sense, ‘tumultu in animis eorum excitato’: 
this makes it almost synonymous with xatamdrjrrew.] §§ 3— 
5. Style may be made ‘ethical’, (this is connected with the 
preceding, Vict.) to represent character, morata oratio, by 
using language conformable to that of the class or disposition 
or character, that you wish to represent. Every class as boy, 
adult, old man, the different ages, sexes, countries are each 
characterized by a language of their own, and the same is 
true of moral and intellectual é€es, virtue and vice; the brave 
and the timid, the wise man and the fool, the temperate 
and the licentious, the cultivated man and the boor, all use 
a different language and a different tone. However it is 
not the fact that all &es that give a definite character to 
life can be distinctly represented in speech. Physical and 
some intellectual ‘states’ must be excepted. §§3—7. The 
following remark wacyover &¢ 7u...§ 7, is merely suggested 
by the preceding, and is added, in accordance with a not 
unfrequent practice of the author, as a parenthetical note, 
and so has no very close connexion with the general subject 
of the Chapter. It is in some sense, tpémoy twa, an appeal 
to the feelings, in this way. It describes a trick for making 
an impression upon the hearers, racy. tt of dxpoaral, to 
which the Aoyoypador, those who write speeches in their 
closets for the use of others, (Victorius thinks that Isocrates, 
whose speeches are full of this artifice, is especially aimed 
at) have recourse to them usque ad nauseam, to a nauseous 
excess, kataxépws. This is to appeal to the supposed uni- 
versal belief or feeling upon some point which the author 
wishes to enforce upon his audience, The unsuspecting 
listener falls into the trap: takes for granted that mankind 
in general really do think and feel as the orator assumes, 
and not liking to stand alone in his views or sentiments 
accepts the speaker's assertion. § 7. The word xataxopas, 


the nauseous excess into which some fall in the use of the 
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preceding device, according to Victorius, suggests the follow- 
ing observation, which applies alike to all the previous rules 
of propriety’, dravrwv rév eiddv éorw: that we must have 
regard, namely, to fitness of time and place in the use of 
every témoy and every ornament of style. § 8. For every 
exaggeration or daring innovation, as in the use of language, 
every bold flight of imagination, every excess, as in dwelling 
unusually upon any point (this connects it with the pre- 
ceding), the remedy or corrective (of the bad impression 
which may possibly be made on the audience) is to acknow- 
ledge it as a fault by anticipation; to apologise beforehand 
for the assumed error or extravagance. Quintilian’s descrip- 
tion, vu. 8. 37, where he refers to this passage, reading 
Tpoerumdjocew, is a complete commentary and illustration 
of this artifice, The sense of the words doxez yap ddnbes 
élvat...§ 9, is exactly rendered by Quintilian, ‘in quo non 
falli judicium nostrum solicitudine ipsa manifestum est.’ 
The hearer takes it to be all true and sound and right, adn@és, 
because he sees that it is deliberate ; that it is not said at 
random, but has been carefully considered. § 9. The great- 
est care and pains are always requisite to give the speech 
a natural and unstudied character: the rule ‘ars est celare 
artem’ is of the utmost importance in effecting the end and 
object of a speech, persuasion or conviction. This applies 
equally to proportion, as an element of propriety. It has 
been laid down that a certain proportion of style, tone, and 
manner, to the subject is always to be observed: but this 
if carried too far will defeat its own object: the study will 
appear; and the suspicions of the hearer will be aroused. 
For instance, there is a proportion in the tone of voice and 
manner of delivery, the expression of the features and the 
action, to the words delivered: these however should not 
be employed all at once; if the words have a harsh sound, 
(ceAnpa dvipara are exemplified by Hermog. x. iSedv a’. 11. 

1 So Victor, ; but perhaps it is still more general, and means, “is of univer- 
sal applicability.” 


at pre Pa Et a 
appropriate tone and gestures ; “ease n 
believe ‘that the emotion is really felt; or if « 
exasperating circumstances be described a 
sued language, no eft a all by comparison 

duced. § 10. ‘The use of compound wo 
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ployed ironically; as Gorgias did, Arist, Pol. n1. 1, 9. (see 
Schneider); and Plato in the Phwdrus. 338. p. (bis). 

Ch. 8. On Rhythm. Prose Composition should be nei- 
ther metrical nor altogether devoid of measure or rhythm; 
when applied to practice and the affairs of common life 
a complete metrical structure makes a composition unnatural, 
and the manifest artificiality totally deprives it of all truth 
and reality, of all power of moving the feelings and pro- 
ducing conviction’, At the same time it diverts the atten- 
tion of the hearers, who instead of attending to your state- 
ments or arguments are waiting for the recurring cadence of 
your rhythm; just as the children in the market place have 
got so accustomed to the invariable reply to the herald’s 
proclamation, ‘whom does the freed man choose for his patron 
or attorney? that they chime in by anticipation with the 
usual burden of the song, ‘Cleon’, The audience of the 
orator who speaks in metre are ready, like the children, to 
anticipate the close of the sentence § 1. On the contrary 
that which is altogether destitute of rhythm is like the form- 
less infinite, which only takes shape and substance by the 
imposition of the definite form’; (mépas, the Pythagorean 
doctrine in Plato Phileb. 23. ¢. et seq. from whom this is bor- 
rowed.) but this form is rhythm, not metre: all that is indefi- 


1 See Longinus ¢, 41. ap. Viet. Cie. 
de Orat, 111. §7. 216. Orat. 62. 209. 
2 The drepoy is only Suvdue not 
dvepyela ns Ar. expresses it. See 
‘Metaph. ©. 6. 1048. b. 9. infiniti ea 
est potentia que nec progrediatur nec 
possit unquam progredi ad actum, 
Bonitz, dwépavrov, erepdvias, we- 
puiveras Vict, Mag. and Schrader all 
translate, terminari, finiri. But rhythm 
which is itself indefinite, see Quint. 1x, 
4 50. and Béckh. de Metr. Pind, c. 
3, cannot introduce limitation in 
this sense, of bringing to a conclu. 
sion: this is the property of metre as 


distinguished from rhythm, Quint. l.o, 
If this translation be adopted, mepal- 
vera dpiug wav, must mean that 
everything finite can be numbered, or 
everything that can be numbered is 
finite: but this seems not to agree 
with what immediately follows in the 
next clause. ‘The translation in the 
text seems to me to make much better 
sense, 

On the use of these rhythms in 
prose, Cic, Orat, 64.; who qualifies the 
exclusive preference of Aristotle for 
the Peon, 
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nite, being beyond the grasp of our knowledge, is unpleasing : 

tév drelpwy més évBéxerar KaBelv émeorijuny ; Metaph. B. 4. 
999. a. 27, It is number that imparts this definiteness to 
every thing (number represents law according to the Pytha- 
gorean conception); and the ‘number’ of composition is 
rhythm ; of which metres are so many sections, § 2, Prose 
therefore must have rhythm, but not metre, which would 
convert it into a poem. This rhythm however is only to 
be carried to a certain point, and not to be carried systemati- 
cally through the structure of the composition; the Paces 
must not be continuous. § 3. (This is explained by Hermo- 
genes, Demetrius, and Cicero, quoted in Append. C.) Of 
rhythms there are three kinds ; the heroic, iambic, and peonic. 
(See further on this subject ‘Append ©.) Of these the heroie 
is too solemn and dignified for prose, too remote from the lan- 
guage of common conversation (reading ov Nexrexds") and want~ 
ingin harmony [thisis referred by Gaisf. to Demetrius’ specimen 
of spondaic rhythm. But on the one hand, the spondaie is 
the least common of the three varieties of heroic rhythm, 
dactylic, anapestic, and spondaic, and therefore would be 
the least likely to be selected as the representative of the 


1 The reading of Nexrexés, which 
suggests itself at once from a passage 
of Demetrius, x. éon. § 42. 6 ey ipgor 
ceurds nai od Noyuxés, and adopted by 
Victorius, is at first sight a most 
plausible emendation of Aristotle’s 
text; but then dpyovlas dedueros, ap- 
plied to the heroic measure, seems 
neither true in itself, nor in accord- 
ance with what is said of it elsewhere, 
as by Dionysius de Comp. Verb, quot- 
ed in the text. Gaisford’s interpre- 
tation, who understands it of the 
‘spondaic’ rhythm of Demetrius, lim- 
its most unnaturally and improbably 
the signification of jpGos. Nor is the 
explanation, that when the heroic 
measure is said to be ‘wanting in 
harmony’, all that is meant is that 


its particular kind of harmony is not 
suited to prose, a more natural or 
probable interpretation of those words, 
‘We must have recourse to a parallel 
passage of the Poetics, rv. 19, for an 
emendation, adopted by Spalding, on 
Quint. rx. 4. 76., Bekker, and Spen- 
gel, Kat Nexrucfis dpuorlas Seopevos. In 
‘the Poetics the passage runs, €&due- 
pa 82 é\eydxis (people use in ordinary 
conversation) kal éxBalvopres rijs Nex~ 
rixfis dpuotas: which corresponds so. 
precisely with what Aristotle is made 
to say by the alteration in the Rheto- 
ric, that there can be little doubt of 
‘its being the true reading. The emen- 
dation was originally proposed by 
‘Vino, Madius and accepted by Tyr- 
whitt, ad loo. 
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entire class; and again, of this same rhythm, Dionysius, 
de Comp. verb, c. 18. p. 109, Reiske, says the very opposite: 
Aaxruduxds mavu éorl cepvds Kal els KddAos dppovias adkw- 
Aoydraros}; the iambic on the other hand has the opposite 
defect; it is too eolloquial and familiar, and below the 
dignity of the higher prose style'—Aristotle is still speaking 
of this measure as it appears in prose: no one would say that 
the iambic verses of Adschylus or Sophoeles are wanting in 
dignity—and this appears from the fact that the Greek lan- 
guage even in common conversation falls naturally into the 
iambic measure. comp. Poet. tv. 19. The trochaic measure 
again is too lively light and tripping, (Poet. rv. 18.) and 
more suitable to the licentious buffoonery of the old Comedy*: 
this appears in the tetrameter as it was originally employed, 
These two constitute only one rhythm. There remains there- 
fore the third, the Ponic rhythm, which has been used by 
all Rhetoricians from the time of Thrasymachus’, though 
none of them has defined it. It is closely connected with 
the two preceding rhythms, or ratios, Noyor—lying in fact 
between the two, (Cic. Orat, 57. 191)—1 :1, $:1,2:1. The 
heroic and iambic are to be rejected for the reasons given 
above, and also because they are too ‘metrical’, too sugges- 
tive of the cadence of regular verse; the pwon, ‘which does 
not alone constitute a metre or verse‘ (see Herm. El. Metr. 
p- 121), is free from this defect, and so obtrudes itself 
less upon the ear. Of the Psons only one is employed, 
and that at the beginning of the sentence (so Vict.)*, whereas 
Char. 6. wept drovolas. 


1 Cie. Orat. vit. 193. 
2 In comparing the trochaic tetra- 
meter to the xépBat or comic dance, 
Aristotle means to say that it wants 
steadiness, sobriety, and dignity. See 
the description of it by Donaldson io 
Dict. Antiq. p. 277. and Miller, H. 
Gr, L. xxvim 7, dignitatem non 
habet. Cic, Orat. tyit. 193. On the 
képaf seo further Interpp. ad Arist, 
Nub. 540, Casaubon ad Theophr, 


‘Harpocrat. 

8.¥, xopSaxiouds, Demosth, Olynth, 11. 
P23, 13. 

* Quint. 1x, 4. 87, says he invented 
it, 

4 Preon minime est aptus ad ver- 
sum, Cie, Orat. 57. 194 

5 Vater’s suggestion that redev- 
xGvres has dropt out before kal dpyd- 
evo had occurred to me independent- 
ly. Perhaps however cal alone may 


20 


* 


MGoifuriof' thie haraodiius Howee 
ofthe datbuton of the qeantides ofthe a 
“it is composed : the next thing that 






2 So Cie. de Or. m1. 47. 183. Quint. 
TX. 4. 96, 

* ba riv ypapla, rapaypagry, Bee 
Vict, note and Cicero quoted by him; 
and Ernesti, Lex. Techn. s,v. rapa- 
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and xatertpappévn, or 7 év mepidbors Aékis. The first is the 
style of Herodotus and the earlier Aoyoypddor, Cadmus, Acusi- 
laus, Scylax, Hecatwus, Diogenes of Miletus, Charon, Hella- 
In it the sentences and clauses are strung together, efpdpevor, 
hang one from another, like the links of a chain, or the joints 
of a reed, or onions on a rope, with no other connexion than 
that which is supplied by the ovvSeouor, or connecting par- 
ticles. This is compared by Aristotle to the dvaBodal or 
preludes of dithyrambs, in which the rambling, flighty, inco- 
herent character of the modernised dithyramb’ chiefly showed 


composition, without any internal 
principle of cohesion, is called, dis- 
solutum genus orationis, quod est sine 
nervis et articulis, ut hoc modo ap- 
pellem fluctuans, eo quod fluctuat hue 
et illuc, nec potest confirmate neque 
viriliter expedire se. This is illustrat- 
ed by an example: and the style op- 
posed to it, the periodic, thus cha- 
racterised: diffluit enim totus (sermo 
dissolutus) neque quidquam compre- 
Tsocrates wept dvrid. § 184 has cwel- 
pew of ‘concatenation’; and Deme- 
trius applies the term ovrelpectac to 
the ‘stringing together’ of periods. 

1 dvafodal, Arist. Pac, 827—831, 
Av. 1385. seq. where Cinesias is made 
to describe the present flighty and 
aerial state of his art, Pind. Pyth. 1. 
q+ mpoousluw dufodal. Arist. Probl. 
XIX. 15. The Schol. on Aristoph. Le. 
(referring to Homer, Od. a. 155.) ex- 
plains it, as usual, ras dpyas rv doyd- 
wr. Twining on Poet. note 17. p. 
180, bas this remark, “ dvafoNal... 
meaning, I think, evidently, the long, 
irregular, protracted, Odes of the more 
modern dithyrambic poets; such as 
those of which he speaks in the Pro- 
Diem. For the word drafod} here, 


does not, I believe, signify exordium, 
procmium, as usually understood, but 
was probably the name by which these 
Gbad paxpal ral wodveideis were dis 
tinguished, and opposed to the old and 
simple Dithyrambic in stancas.” 1 
can see no reason for understanding 
the word here in this novel and un- 
natural senso: it is plain that the rea- 
son for singling out the commence. 
ment or prelude, and distinguishing it 
from the rest of the ode, in these paa- 
sages in which the characteristics of 
the altered dithyramb are brought into 
notice, ia that the drafody was the 
part of the ode in which these charac- 
teristies were most prominently dis- 
played, Muiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. ¢. xxx. 
§ 3. seems to regard these dvaSohal as 
simply musical, without words. 

‘The antistrophicdithyramb of Arion, 
Stesichorus, and afterwards of Pin- 
dar, was first relaxed in its structure, 
rhythm and musical accompaniment 
by Lasus of Hermione (flor. cire. 8.0. 
522.), by innovations which impaired 
its set, formal, systematic or antistro- 
phic character, This relaxation was 
carried still farther by the ‘ Attic Di- 
thyrambists’ (i.e. of the Attic style 
or period, not native Athenians), Mela- 

20—2 






nippldes of Melon (the poptlar judg- 
ment of this writer is given by Xeaoph, 
‘Memor. 1. 4. 3- and specimens of his 
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directly to Aristotle. In a period the members are integral 
parts of one whole, having a relation to it and to one another 
The characteristic of the period, and that which distinguishes 
it from the eipouévn Aé£ts, is the organization of the sentence; 
the internal construction which adapts the several parts to 
one another so as to form a perfect whole’ which has a 
beginning and end in itself, independently. (Arist.)*. 

is expressed by xateotpaypévm, ‘ compact, condensed, concen- 
trated”, and implied in the definition of the period given by 
Demetr. u.s, c¥otnpa ee Kédov x.7.d.; and likewise in the 
description given of it by Dionysius, de Lys. Jud. 6,  cvatpé- 
govea ta vonpata Kal atpoyythws éxdépovea. The character 
ascribed to this construction of sentences by the term zreplodos 
is that of a definite self-containing completeness*: a ‘ circuit’ 
is complete in itself, like a circle; when a man makes a 
circuit he comes round again to his starting point’. So we 
speak of ‘rounding’ our sentences. Referring to the pas- 
sage of Dionysius, Miiller says, Hist. Gk. Lit. xxXxv1. 5. note, 
“what is meant by the orpoyyiAov appears clearly from the 
example given by Hermogenes from Demosthenes (Hermog. 7, 
evdpec. trepl mepiddov. 11. 240. Speng.); such a sentence is like a 
circle which returns necessarily into itself.” But the circle of 
the period is not only complete and independent, but also 
comprehensive. ‘his character appears especially in the 
Latin equivalents, circumscriptio, comprehensio verborum*. It 
is likewise called ambitus verborum, circuitus, continuatio’, 
Cic. Orat. § 204. comp. §§ 38, 208: the two former exactly 


1 So Dion. de comp, verb.c, 2 calls + adrorehés, Hermog. m. repibtov. 

it dpuorla Noyou. . eipes. roy, 8-11, 240. peng. Rhet 
* Dometr, on this defin. et@s yap 8 Gr. 

rip eplodor Neywr dugaive Bre Hpxral © Evliew wat weplodor dvondoty, der 

ober nal dworeheurion wo cal éwel- xacOeioa rais d50is Tals Kuxhondéor Kat 

‘yerat els 7d redox, dewep ol Spoucis —wepudeyudras Demete, u.8, 

agederres, * Cie. de Orat. 111, 51. 198. cireui- 


® Similarly, Dion, Ars Rhet. 5 § 6. 
contrasts drayyeMa oweorpapudrn 
with Seppnudrn, 


tum et quasi orbem verborum. 
7 Compare Quint. 1x. 4. 22 who 
adda conclusio, and Ix. 4. 124. 


Bhet Bk. 11, 3. §3* Seo alan Whately, Rhet ¢ 
(Eneyel. Metr.), who shows how the 


of all the old writers of the age of Herodotus* a 
is no longer employed by many. It may b 
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toan end.’ It is therefore disagreeable by reason of this in- 
definiteness; for every one is anxious to see the end: and this 
is why runners in a race do not pant and gasp and become 
exhausted till they are close upon the goal; for up to that 
time, having the goal constantly in view they are insensible of 
the fatigue’. §§1, 2. In the xarearpaypévn or periodic style 
the definition of the period is, a sentence that has a beginning 
and end in itself, independent, and a magnitude that can be 
taken in at one view*. This style is pleasing, because it is 
definite or finite; the other being indefinite or infinite, per- 
petua, running on for ever: and also for the reason that the 
listener is always fancying he is grasping or getting hold of 
something, because he finds something constantly concluded ; 
whereas in the infinite continuity and incoherence of the other 
style there is nothing to lay hold of, nothing to get a previous 
conception of—as in a period you look forward to the end of 


1 Victorius I think altogether mis- 
understands this passage. The ka- 
‘rip in his view is not the goal, but 
the turning point of the Blavdos, from 
which the goal cannot be seen, Con- 
sequently, func omnes vires conten- 
dunt, they put ont all trength, 
et ita spiritum effundunt ot anhelant, 
ut prope dissolvantur (a0 be interprets 
dxsrvdovet kal éxAéovra.). As Tam not 
quite sure that I understand his mean- 
ing I will give the explanation in full 
in his own Latin. “et ita spiritum 
effundunt et ankelant, ut prope dis- 
solvantur, quod ab ipsis antea non fit, 
quia ipsum (finem) cernant.” ‘That is, 
that the loss of the sight of the goal, 
makes them pant and almost melt 
away, which did not happen as long 
as they had it in view. But in the 
first place, if the race was over the 
double course, as V. supposes, they 
would not see the goal until they had 
passed the kayerip; and secondly, it 








may be questioned whether this be 
true as a matter of fact. And thirdly 
it does not give the right interpreta- 
tion of éemvéouse and éc\orra; nor, 
I think, (here) of kauwrip, and the en- 
tire illustration, ‘The general concep- 
tion suggested by reading over the 
passage is plainly this: that the run- 
ners bave the goal in sight from 
the very beginning of the race; conse. 
quently, having the goal or end always 
before them, they keep up their spirits 
and their efforts till they reach it; and 
it is not till then that they flag and 
grow faint. The xaywrfp is the turn- 
ing point of the Slavdos, but the goat 
of the ordi or single race: it may 
therefore stand for either ; and this is 
the explanation of the familiar tragic 
phrases, xéumrew Aloy, and kauwrhp 
‘Blov (where it stands for répua), ‘to 
reach the goal, i.e. the end of life’. 
* On the length admissible in a pe- 
riod, see Hermog. and Demetr. Il. cc. 


complex, of several, Quint. 1x. 4 124, 5. 

to the length of the period by the Greek Rl 
«dda ; Quintilian allows a greater number. TI 
consists of more than one ‘member’ must b 
itself (as above described); its parts must 
definite; and such as not to embarrass the 
delivery by undue length or complication, 
this latter quality must not depend upon a 
division, like that of the lines of Euripides 
but must have reference to the entire period, an 






Pe 







parts, The x@dor is a part or member of this’ 


2 On the x@da in the construction 
of the period see Hermog. lc. and 





darnpriapérn 
vo, ‘a completed sense’; and their 
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the periods must be neither too long, nor truncated or stunt~ 
ed, docked or maimed, i.e. coming abruptly to a conclusion. 
An undue brevity gives an unpleasant check to the listener, 
pulls him up too short—he feels balked—and almost brings 
him on his knees, as it were: because he has involuntarily 
formed in his mind a notion of the proper measure; and 
when he is suddenly pulled back as he is hurrying on to his 
foregone conclusion, like a horse or man suddenly checked 
in mid career, by the sudden cessation of the sentence, is, as 
it were, nearly brought on his knees to the ground. Those 
which are too long, on the other hand, leave the hearer 


by Demetrius al udyioras 5¢ && rerrd- 
pov. Aristotle's dgeAijs ia expressed 
in Dem. by dois: he gives as an 
example, the first sentence of Hero- 
dotus’ history, "Hpodévov......dmré5ets 
Pe; and adds h yap caps ppdors word 
PGs wapdxeras Tals Tay dxoudwru Sia- 
volacs. 

The distinction of xéyua and x@dov 
is given by Hermogenes in his next 
chapter wep! wveiuaros. It rests ac- 
cording to him merely upon the com- 
parative length of the two; each of 
them being an drypriouéyn didvoua. 
‘The difference is illustrated by a pas- 
sage of Demosthenes, q. v. This sub- 
ject is much better treated by Quinti- 
lian, 1X, 4. 122. 123. His division is, 
mombrum, incisum, periodus, or cir- 
cuitus, The incisum, which most de- 
fine merely asa part of the membram, 
is according to him, a complete sense in 
which however the numbers or rhythm 
‘are not yet complete; the membrum is 
® complete sense, and a complete 
rhythm; but although absolutely and 
per se it has complete sense, in rela- 
tion to the entire period and the en- 
tire meaning which the author has in 
view it is incomplete. It is like a 


limb severed from the body : it is per- 
fect in itself as a limb ; but us it is in- 
tended to form part of a given whole, 
the body, relatively to this it is incom- 
plete and meaningless. One need 
hardly observe that our names for the 
‘stops’ in punctuation, comms, colon, 
period, are borrowed from these Greek. 
names of sentences and their subdivi- 
sions, of which they mark the conclu- 
sion. The Latin equivalents are mem- 
bra and incisa, Cic. Orat. § 211. 
Quint, rx. 4.22 and 122, The auct. 
ad Heren, rv. 19. 26, seems, like Aris- 
totle, to include both under membrum ; 
which is defined, res breviter absoluta 
sine totius sententie demonstratione ; 
and illustrated by short clauses which 
‘Hermogenes would have called xbuya- 
‘ra; et inimico proderas; et amicum 
lwdebas: thesentence, ‘et inimico prod- 
eras, ot amioum liedebas, et tibi ipsi 
non consulebas,” consists of three mem- 
bra, Longinus, ars rhet. m. \éfews. 1. 
309. Speng., introduces a third sub- 
division, wepixor}. The xbupa consists 
of two or three words only ; the xiwAor 
is double of this in length; and the 
‘repixor includes two or three K@Xa, 


Sand sco () tny hae 


break-neck pace; the audience 
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of these varieties are illustrated by an example taken from 
Isocr. Paneg. 47... Antithesis is further exemplified by a 
string of instances taken with one exception from Isocrates’ 
Panegyricus, § 7. The source of the pleasure which we 
derive from this figure is to be sought in that principle of our 
nature which leads us to desire above all things the acqnisition 
of knowledge. (See the reff. on c. 10 § 2). For opposites 
when brought into contrast and placed alongside of one 
another are more easily recognised, and their nature better 
understood. Further we like it, because it bears a resem- 
blance to one form of syllogism, the éeyyos (see the ana- 
lysis of 11. 25), which also places opposites (opposite conclu- 
sions) side by side for the purpose of comparison; and so it 
wears to us the appearance of a sort of proof. saplowaus, 
another figure introduced into rhetoric by Gorgias, and adopt- 
ed by his pupils and followers, consists in the equality, in 
point of length, of two contrasted members of a period. This 
is commonly called icé«wdov; and is made by Demetrius 
(amt. 267. Rhet. Gr. Spengel) a branch of mapéuoiov. It is 
illustrated by an example from Thucydides, in which the 
number of syllables in the contrasted members is precisely 
equal. mapopoiwats, also introduced by Gorgias and his 
school, is defined by Aristotle, ‘a figure which makes the 
extremities of two members resemble one another in sound’; 
when it occurs at the beginning the similarity is found in the 
entire words. The figure is usually called éyowoxdtaperov 
when the beginning is similar, duovorédevrov when the simi- 
lar sound is at the end. This latter may be effected either 
by syllables, one or more, of the same sound; or by a wracts, 
inflection, of the same word ; or by repeating the same word. 
All these are exemplified. hese three figures, antithesis &e, 
may all occur in the same sentence, of which Demetrius u.s, 
p. 266 supplies a very complete example from Isocrates’ 
Helen. § 17". Lastly antithesis may be false ; as in the line 

1 Theophrastus, ap. Dion. de Lys. fication of the varieties of antithesis, 
Jud. ¢, 12, bas a more complete classi-  dvrideous 8 fore rpirris, bray 7G abrG 





7h bvavrla, 7G evarrly rh abrd, } 
rots tvarrlos 74 dvavrla pocKarnyo- 
pndj. Victor. in his note on the pas- 
sage of Aristotle thinks, that the two 


treats of these three figures in ce. 27, 
28,29. ‘The names and definitions 
that he gives them are nearly identi- 
eal with those of Aristotle: the differ- 
ence, which is but slight, is in the 
name and definition of the ard. 
ree Shaan ee 


two first he refers to the general 
head of similia, and divides them into 
four species: 1. which he calls rdpuroy 
quoties verbum verbo simile, aut non 
dissimile valde, queritur, This may 
occur (apparently) in any part of the 
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objects before the mind’s eye apd éupdraw (the two are iden- 
tified in c. 11 § 2. and ¢. 10. § 6.), as though they were living 
and moving; in representing things as actually going on in- 
stead of about to take place ; which appears from the examples 
in the next chapter, § 3. This quality appears especially in 
endowing inanimate objects with life and motion. The 
source of the pleasure which we derive from style is, as usual, 
the gratification of the desire of knowledge instinctive in the 
human mind. § 2. All words therefore and figures or combi- 
nations of them which seem to convey some knowledge 
easily are the most agreeable and the most highly approved. 
Now yAdrra have no significance at all to us, and the com- 
mon terms by which objects are designated, xépia, we know 
already. Of single words therefore there remain only meta- 
phors ; as when old age is compared to a dry stalk or stubble, 
“the sere and yellow leaf,’ we learn by means of the genus that 
both are withered, have lost their bloom and are fallen into 
decay. Poets’ similes have the same effect: only not in the 
same degree, since they are longer and therefore less pointed: 
and besides they do not assert directly that one thing 7s ano- 
ther, and so the mind makes no inquiry into the matter. In the 
same way rhetorical arguments are pointed lively or interest- 
ing which convey information rapidly. §§ 2, 8. And for this 
reason, he adds by way of a note, neither superficial enthy- 
memes are popular, because they are already obvious to every 
body; nor those which when stated are not understood ; but 
those in which the new information comes simultaneously with, 
or only a little after, the statement of them. This last remark 
has reference to the sense or meaning of words, with which 
we are not here concerned. § 4. Returning now to the proper 
subject of the chapter, § 5, he observes that of figures of 


and fulfilling the functions of animated ed 8érajus as future, ©, 10.§6. ‘This 
beings, ©, 11, § 2: or again, events latter is well illustrated by ©. 16, 7. 
and occurrences as in the course of TMparréuea admit of vivid description, 
actual transaction, rparréueva, instead 0 as to produce feos or other emo- 
of dosoribing them in their undevelop- tions. 


rules for forming them; nd ibis exotiae fa6 l 
upon this particular subject throughout the. 
this book, is that the metaphor is, as all 
acknowledge, by far the most striking and impor 
ornaments of style—that in which the ability a1 
the writer most display themselves. § 7. 
Ch. 11. In pursuance of the 
to explain more fully what we mean by 
inuran ain ai how itis oe ete 







TEAS ay this tg ea arvigoural hia 
bloom” does so, because the metaphor i 

growth and flourishing of a plant. This is 

by several examples from Homer, in all of which a 
and active powers are ascribed to inanimate objects. §§ 
eos ae ee ngs pt 
and appropriate to the object which is to be 
RA that 12. c. 10, 4, 6. ¢. 11, 10, 
the point of similarity must not be so plain and evi 
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no one can help seeing it. It is in this choice of metaphor that 
the sagacity or cleverness and natural ability, edoroyia, edguta, 
of the speaker are principally shown; just.as the philosopher 
shows his ability in tracing resemblances in the most dis- 
similar things when engaged in collecting facts subservient 
to an induction, or to the formation of a general conception or 
idea, (The latter process is well illustrated by Plato, Symp. 
211.) Examples of this are given, § 5. 

Most of the point and vivacity of style is imparted by 
metaphor, which often includes a sort of temporary deception 
practised upon the listener; who is imposed upon for a time, 
as it were, by the similitude in which he does not at once 
trace the resemblance; and is therefore all the more struck 
with it, it becomes more unmistakeably evident to him that 
he has learnt something which he did not know before, when 
he discovers the meaning’. He seems to say to himself— 
“ So it is; and I missed it! and I never thought of it!” It is 
to this source that Aristotle with the greatest acuteness 
traces the pleasure that we derive from riddles; whether 
they are expressed in the form of Stesichorus’ apophthegm’, 
or as regular enigmas; from jokes rapa mpoo8ox/ay, or map’ 
trévovav® (so numerous in Aristophanes), which take you by 


2 rapa 73 dvavrlus Exew, “from ite 
being contrary to what he expected,” 
ie. when he missed the point, The 
phrase is interpreted by Victor of the 
hearer himself, who finds himself now, 
after he has recovered from his first 
suspicion, “in the opposite state” to 
that in which he was before, 

* drép0eyua, ‘a terse pointed say- 
ing,” Vict, acuta voces, specially cha- 
racteristio of the Lacedwmonians, 74 
Aaxwrnd dropOéynara, Rhet. 11, 21.8, 
see Xenopb. Hellen. m. 3. 56., and 
Plutarch’s collection, drépGeyua ia 
a dyn, minus the universality and 
the moral purpose. 

4 qrapdbogow is illustrated by Quint. 


vimt. 5. 18 by a couple of examples. 
He calls the figure ex inopinato. De- 
metr. x. épu. TI. 296. gives specimens 
from Homer, Od. 369. Ore éyad ipa 
ror Eouat, and Arist, Nub. 179, lud- 
iow dpelero, Cic. de Orat, 11. 63. 235. 
70. 284, jocus preter expectationem ; 
which he also illustrates. The source 
of the amusement derived from jokes 
wrap’ txdvoay or Tapd epocdoxiay, is 
the surprise they cause by an ‘un- 
expected (dxpoodéxnrov) turn given to 
the sentence or sentiment, As a 
modern example of it may be quoted 
Erskine’s formula of reply to all ap- 
plications for subscriptions for chari- 
table purposes. Sir, I beg to ac- 





feit, forge, falsify,’ in Thue. 1. 132. and 
Athen, 513. 4., rapa ypdupa is inter- 


vouacla is called by Auct. ad Heren. 
Iv. 2, 29. adnominatio (so Quint, rx, 
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‘literal,’ verbal jests, are a variety. These are said pera- 
orpépewv dvoua, to change or twist a word out of its proper 
and natural sense, or give a different ‘turn’ to it. As in 
the example, the word @pdrrec naturally seems to mean, and 
is intended so to be taken, ‘you are confounded; but it is 
changed or perverted in the pronunciation or application so 
as to imply a double taunt, @par7’ el (effeminacy, and foreign 
extraction). Jokes or plays upon words when the same 
word is used in two different senses, as dpy7 in the following 
example, seem not to be included under ra mapa ypdppa. 
They are called simply doreia, § 7, innocent lively pleasantries, 
distinguishable “from oxdppata, bitter, mordant, gibes, or 
taunts; and if they have any distinct name given to them 
it is 6uwvypia, Ambiguum, Cic. de Or. 1. 62, 253, 254, 255. 
§ 8. In these kinds of doreia that we are now considering, 
the metaphor or double entendre* or whatever else it may 
be, must always be suitable, applicable to the person or occa- 
sion, (from the connexion of rpoonxévrws in the example, 
this seems to be the sense here); in this its principal merit 
consists, To all of them alike the same rules apply, the 
more briefly and antithetically they are expressed the more 
popular they are: the reason is as before, that the contrast of 
the two seems to teach more, and the brevity more quickly. 
§ 9. In these witticisms there must always appear either a 
special individual application, or else they must be expressed 
with peculiar elegance or point; if the ‘mot’ is to be at once 
‘true’ (d\nGés, either simply ‘true’ in its ordinary sense; or 
‘apposite, well applied ? or ‘sound, genuine,’ and so ‘carrying 
weight, ‘telling,’ as Vict. sententiam gravem et honestam) 
and not on the surface, trivial, such as anybody could say, or 
might occur to any one. These do not always go together: 


3 Victorius reads juweuplg and wera- soughtin, or conveyed by, double en- 
opg. Ho understands the words to tendre or metaphor, I think from 
mean, that the merit of these derda what follows the version in the text 
consists in the elegance or propriety is right. 
of them, and that these are to be 

21 








another, as a shield a goblet, or a bow a ly: 
addition as a reference (mpés 6 éorw, Poet.’ 
parisons may be made without the propo 


1 In the same way, c. 6. ult., he 
‘says it is a proportional metaphor to 
eall the sound of a trampet ddupov 
wédos. See on c, 6, n. 1. Introd, 
p. 297, And on giddy "Apeos, 0. 4.846 
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(see § 14) § 12, but the best contain such, In similes the 
poets meet with the most signal failure and success § 13, All 
proverbs also are metaphors ‘from species to species; an 
example is given, § 14. All approved hyperboles* are like- 
wise metaphors. This implies that there are other sorts of 
hyperbole, but those which are expressed by metaphor are 
the best. As when it was said of the man with the black 
eye, ‘you'd have taken him for a basket of mulberries’— 
the metaphor lies in the common quality of redness or purple; 
for both the mulberry and the black eye are purple; but the 
distinctive character of the figure lies in the excessive amount, 
which makes it a hyperbole. [ad 76 7roAd o68pa; the ellipse 
to be supplied seems to be éorw épuOpév. The great quantity 
makes an excess of redness, which constitutes hyperbole.] 
Again the similes quoted above may be construed as hyper- 
boles, by merely dropping the particle of comparison. Thus 
—you'd have taken him for Philammon in close and deadly 
encounter with the sack. You'd have taken his legs for 
parsley, so crooked are they. When expressed thus they 
become hyperboles. § 15, This is Quintilian’s superjectio 
per similitudinem ; illustrated by Virg. Ain. vit. 691. Credas 
innare revulsas Cycladas. (This example is given by Vict. 
and Maj.). The hyperbole is a figure which expresses 
vehemence, as violent passion; it is therefore pevpaxiddns, 
characterised by those qualities which distinguish young 
men; implies fire, spirit, exuberance, exaggeration. It is 
therefore unbecoming in the mouth of old age. The figure 
is an especial favourite with the Attic orators. § 16. 

Ch. 12. He now returns to the subject of propriety, in 


1 Hyperbole, Quint. vit, 3. 67—76 
discusses and illustrates very fully. 
He calls it decens veri superjectio ‘a 
becoming exaggeration of the truth’. 
(The word is borrowed from Livy, 
Spald. ad loc,), Three of its species 
are expressed by similitude, compari- 
son, metaphor, §§ 68, 69, 70. In 1x. 


1, 29, it is called augendi minuendive 
causa veritatis superlatio. According 
to the Auct. ad Heren. 1¥. 33+ 445 
auperlatioest oratio superans veritatem, 
alicujus augendi minuendive causa. 
He also distinguishes one kind, cum 
comparatione aut a similitudine, See 
alao Cie. Topica. x, 45. 
21—2 
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respect of its application to the three kinds of rhetoric’. 
The same style is not suitable to written compositions, (such 
that is as are intended to be read,) and to debate’; nor again 
to the two kinds which are included under the latter, delibe- 
rative and forensic speeches. Every one who wishes to suc- 
ceed and make himself a name in public life, or in fact do 
his duty as a citizen, in which writing as well as speaking 1s 
often required, must of necessity be acquainted with both’: 
for the one involves at any rate purity and correctness of 
language and grammar, a solecism or barbarism calls forth a 
smile or a hiss from the audience; and the other is absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of imparting any thing you have 
occasion to say to the rest of the world. § 1. Still the writ- 
ten style is distinguished by a nicer accuracy and a higher 
degree of polish and finish‘; the style of debate is that which 
is best adapted to declamation or delivery. Now there are 
two things in particular which render a speech suitable for 
declamation, 760s and a@os; the accommodation of the lan- 
guage to the delineation of (1) character, the ranks, ages, 
fortunes, morals, manners, habits of men; and (2) of emotions 
and passions’, These are most suitable to the a@ywyiorixot 
Aoyot, because in them it is most important to assume the 
appearance of reality. And this is why actors (whose busi- 


1 Compare Quint. vii. 3. 11. seq. 
which seems partly taken from Ari- 
stotle. 

* Some of the points of difference 
between the ‘graphic’ and ‘agonistic’ 
styles are pointed out by Whately, 
Rhet. ch. Iv. p. 301. a. and 299. b. and 
foll. (Encycl. Metrop.). 

% Thuc. 11. 60. 5, 6. as a commen- 
tary on this. 

* On dxplBea, high artistic finish, 
see above p. 11.; Grant, note on Eth. 
Nic. 1. 7. 18. On some of its various 
meanings, see further in note on c. 12. 
§ 5. Introd. p. 328, This kind of dxpl- 


Beca, instyle, is developed by Quintilian 
in the passage above referred to. VIII. 3. 
dxpiByjs and darnxpiBwudvos are applied 
to style by Isocrates, Paneg. § 11. 
and opposed to dam\és, in the sense 
of ‘highly finished, elaborated, and 
adorned with all the graces of rhe- 
toric. The same Isocrates, repl ap- 
715. § 46, seq., says that the style of 
the Panegyric is near akin to poetry. 
5 Compare Quint. 111. 8. 12. (in con- 
cionibus deliberatio) affectus, ut qua 
maxime, postulat. Nam et concitan- 
da et lenienda frequenter est ira &c. 
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ness is declamation) look out for plays, and poets for actors’, 
which express and are capable of expressing these qualities. 
Not but that the poets also who write to be read have their 
share of applause [Baordfew = Soxipate ap. Gramm. Vict. 
This interpretation seems to suit the connexion better than 
‘in manibus versantur,’ unless that also can mean ‘are popu- 
lar.’] as (Chwremon* whose style is as finished as that of a 
professional speech writer (like Isocrates), and Licymnius the 
dithyrambic poet. When brought into comparison many of 
the ‘composers’, (as Isocrates, according to Hieronymus of 
Rhodes, in Dionysius, de Isoer. Jud. c, 18.) in the actual con- 
tests of the assembly or the forum appear poor and meagre, 
wanting in body and vigour; whilst some of the ‘orators’ 
speeches which have enjoyed a fair reputation [which have 
passed muster very well by the aid of a good delivery* (ed 
AexGévres; so Vict, and Maj.)] when taken in the hand, sub- 
mitted to the test of perusal, lose all their effect, and look 
like the work of mean and unskilful (unartistic, unprofes- 
sional, iSvwrexol) composers‘. The reason of this is because 
they are intended for the arena of actual debate, and to that 
they are adapted; they were never meant to be read, and 
want the nice finish which written compositions require. 
And so the qualities and artifices of style which tell in decla- 
mation, for which they were intended’, when divested of this 


180 Vict. and Maj. Tt may also be, 
personages for their drainas who offer 
marked features of character and vio- 
ont passions. 

2 Chreremon’s writings abounded in 
minute, and doubtless highly wrought, 
descriptions, as of flowers. Atheneus. 
This of course would give the op- 
portunity for introducing the minor 
graces, and elaborate finish, and nice- 
ties of composition; whether shown 
in careful construction, or in the use 
of ornament and rhetorical figures. 

3 The interpretation in the text 


would require Myo. Tt can mean 
nothing but ‘well spoken of’, prjropes 
being understood. 

On ‘spoken’ and ‘written’ speoches, 
as to the difference of the effect upon 
the andience &c., and. the prejudices 
against the latter see Isocrates, Philip. 
§ 25 seq. p. 87. 

5 On the illusion produced by the 
delivery of a speech, and the advan- 
‘tages which an orator derives from it 
and all the attendant circumstances 
of an actual contest in affecting the 
minds of an audience—such as tho 








‘the written style, ‘they appear silly, 

§2 To ti appl by way of note 
junction; to be careful in such reiter: 

tone, gesture; so Vict.' Or rather,] to vary: 
curring phrases in such a way as to avoid stiffne 
tony; such variety in the construction in fac 
Spee eis wey ae aes IEE to 







Srocasncnsperttnk.ocsa cae 
ference to two plays of Anaxandrides, [on wl 
Fragm. Comm. Gr. m1. 166, throws no light,] he adds; 
if such a construction of the sentence is not helped 
delivery it becomes intolerably stiff and ai r 

ter ih the proverb who caries the eam, (or 86m 


Ix, 3. 38, Meineke, Fragm. Comm, 
Gree, 11. 166., (and the passages of 
Anaxandrides), all understand it of the 
figure perapod}; which is described 
by Quint. Le, hane rerum conjunctam 
diversitatem Crcilius weraBodqy vocat ; 
‘and illustrated by an example from 
Cicero pro Cluentio, exactly corre- 
sponding with that in Aristotle's text. 
Major. ad loc. cites three more of the 
same kind from Cicero in Pisonem}; 
and Spalding ad loc. Quint, another 
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man who has swallowed a poker.) § 3. Similarly asyndeta, with 
which the preceding may be classed, must be varied in the 
delivery, and never pronounced with the same character’ and 
tone, as if they all meant only one thing. While we are on 
the subject of asyndeta, he continues, again by way of note, 
it may be remarked that they have this peculiarity; that they 
make it appear as if several things were said in the same 
time, when in reality there is only one. For as it is the pro- 
perty of the connective particle to give a unity to several 
things, so the removal of this has the opposite effect of con- 
verting one into many, and accordingly serves the purpose of 
amplification’, And this is the meaning of Homer's repe- 
tition of the word N¢pevs in theIliad, B. 671; the reiteration 
gives an importance to the name which fixes it in the me- 
mory for ever, though this is the only place in which he is 
mentioned by the poet. It is in fact the same fallacy* which 
was noticed before (m1. 7. 4); the supposition viz., that if one 
thing is the necessary consequent of another the converse 
likewise is true: a person or thing of which many things are 
said must necessarily be frequently mentioned, but’ it by no 
means follows from this that when one is frequently men- 
tioned many things must be said of him. § 4, Returning 
now to the main subject of the Chapter, he proceeds; the 
Deliberative style is exactly like oxaypadia—painting in 
light and dark shades, chiaroscuro, without colour; we may 
render it for the purposes of the illustration ‘scene painting’ 
—it is meant to produce its effect at a distance, and will not 
bear close inspection or nice criticism. But the greater the 
number of hearers the more distant so to speak is the point 
of sight*: the style should therefore be broad rough and tell- 


1 Oa, habitu animi, Vict. Maj. We hs 

2 See Harris, Hermes, 1. p. 240. * So in acting, the larger the thea 
5 It consists in assuming that ante- tre the more likely are any delicate 
cedent and consequent are reciprocal- shades of expression in feature, tone, 
ly convertible, when they are not, action, and character, to escape the 
Seo Top. 1x. 167. b. 1.8q. and Rhet. notice of the audience, 















‘ing processes.’ Compare also, 0, 17. 
§ 12, And so Victor, note on ém- 
Beurrixh Nets ypapuxwrdrn, The larger 
the assembly, the more latitude in rea- 
soning and assertion may the speaker 
allow himself. And this seems to be 
true. Still it mast refer principally 
to all the artificial graces of a finished 
composition, such as appear for in- 


careful and minute exactness of reasoning; (for this seems to 
be included from what follows;) and most of all an argument 
conducted before a single judge or arbitrator, who is close at 
hand, undisturbed by noise and tumult, his judgment clear 
and unclouded by the passions excited by a contest’, and 
who can therefore take in the case at one view, and dis- 
tinguish between that which properly belongs to the subject 
before him and that which is not to the point. Accordingly 
there is here more room for ‘finish,’ and ‘exactness’ in style 
and reasoning, Such I think is the general meaning of this 
passage. Major. however makes the difference between the 
three audiences turn upon the degree of their refinement, 
and capability. of judging, which requires a different mode of 
handling the subject specially adapted to each*, But there 
seems to be no reason why the members of a court of law, 
constituted as these were at Athens, should be more refined 
or better educated than those of the assembly; and besides 
Aristotle himself in the Politics, m1. 10, gives a (somewhat 
paradoxical) opinion, thatthecollective judgment of the ronAol 
is upon the whole superior to that of any individual, however 
highly cultivated, even upon questions of taste, or works of 
art; because the sum of the several items of taste and judg- 
ment possessed by each man in a mob must exceed the 
amount that any single person can possess. 

And therefore, he continues, the same orators do not suc- 
ceed in all these styles, and before all audiences. Where 
there is most opportunity for declamation, there exact finish 
is least in place; and this is where the qualities of voice, 
as power, flexibility, sweetness, and especially loud voice, find 
most room for their display. And as this opportunity of 
course varies in proportion to the size of the audience, it 
follows by implication, that an orator who shows his power in 
declamation and action is most fitted to address the assem- 


1 This is equally true of the ‘critic’ the ‘ Philip’, already quoted. 
of a written composition ; and is point- 2 This is in some degree counte- 
ed out by Isccrates in the pastge of | manced by Top. 1x. 164. b. 27. 
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bly : those who succeed better in close reasoning and accu- 
racy and finish of style are more in their element at the bar. 

Now of all the three kinds of rhetoric, the demonstra- 
tivum genus is most adapted for writing; for as its réXos, and 
intention, is to be read, so its épyoy or appropriate function 
lies in reading’: it appeals therefore more to exact and 
minute criticism ; the reader has time and leisure for reflex- 
ion; and calmness and quiet and freedom from excitement 
and passion: and in the second degree, for the reason be- 
fore mentioned, the forensic kind. § 5. 

Some writers* on Rhetoric have introduced a further and 
unnecessary distinction, that style should be sweet and ‘mag- 
nificent’: for, why these rather than any other of the moral 
virtues (of which according to the philosopher, magnificence, 
peyanorrpérreva is one)? and besides, we have already shown 
how such a style is to be attained; nothing additional is 
required, as if this were something distinct from the quali- 
ties already inculcated. A pleasing style will be formed by 
the proper mixture of the elements of style already enume- 
rated ; the familiar, and the strange or foreign, (i.e. orna- 
mental as described. c. 2), and rhythm, and persuasiveness 
arising from the observance of propriety. I say a pleasing 
style will follow from the observance of the rules and injunc- 
tions above given; for why else have we said that style must 
be clear or perspicuous, and not mean and commonplace, 7) 
TATEWNY GANA KEKXoopNpEenV, Teuvorépay, Eevixnv, Ch. 2. § 2., 
but appropriate to the subject? The virtues of style like all 
others lie in ‘the mean’. cadnvea for example, perspicuity, 
lies between the two extremes of loquacity, garrulity, tauto- 
logy and such like ‘in excess’, and too great brevity and con- 


1 The relation of the &pyov, ‘the from Plato, Rep. 1. 352. D. seq. 
proper and natural function of any- 3 These writers are probably Iso- 
thing’ to its dper and ré\os—the crates and his school. A very similar 
former is determined by it, the latter superfluous distinction is criticised, 
determines it—is examined in Eth.  c. 16. 4. 

Nic. 1. 6. The doctrine is borrowed 
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ciseness, which tends to obscurity, (brevis esse laboro obscu- 
rus fio) ‘in defect’. And so end the observations on style. 
Ch. 13. We now come to the second of the two main 
divisions of the contents of this book, viz. rafts, the ordering 
of the topics which are to be handled in the speech. By 
Isocrates and Aristotle's immediate predecessors the speech 
was made to consist of four parts, under which all the argu- 
ments and several topics of persuasion were arranged. These 
were mpooluwov, Suyynars, lores, and éridoyos’. The con- 
tents of these several parts, as they were usually employed, 
are briefly described in an extract from the Art of Theo- 
dectes, preserved by the Schol. on Aphthon.* (in Gaisf. nott. 
varr. p. 31); mpooyuidoacbar pds edvoray, duyyjcacar pos 
nlorw, aywvicacba mpos arddekw, dvaxeparadcacbar mpos 
dydyynow: and more fully by Cicero de Or. 1. 19. 80. Jubent 
(i.e. the current rhetorical treatises) enim exordiri ita ut 
eum qui audiat benevolum nobis faciamus et docilem et at- 
tentum; deinde rem narrare ita ut veri similis narratio sit, 
ut aperta, ut brevis; post autem dividere causam aut pro- 


1 The multifarious divisions and 
subdivisions of the speech which were 
adopted by the earlier rhetoricians 
may be seen in Plato, Phiedr. 266. », 
267.8. They are however all reduci- 
ble to these four heads. The divisions 
of the speech are treated by Diony- 
sins, Ars Rhet. o. x. § 12. foll., with 
reference to the various modes of 
handling them prevailing in practice. 
Subsequently, the usual division was 
into § parts; mores being divided 
into confirmatio and refutatio, ra 
apis deridixor. This appears regular- 
ly in Cicero; and, in reference to the 
jndiciale genus, in Quint. m. 9. 1. 

* This passage is cited by Schmidt 
(on the date of the Rhet. p. 7.) as a 
quotation from Doxopater, in proleg. 
thet, (Walt thet. gr. VI. p. 19,) and 


an uncertain writer in the same VII. 
33-3 and again, with the words slight- 
ly altered in another uncertain author 
VIL. 33: in the second of these the 
words occur, ré\or 88 ris puropuais ob 
70 dwGs wéioat ANNA 7d iDavals xph- 
cacbar pe0b80, a8 from Theodectes, 
This is Aristotle's modification of the 
original definition of rhetoric, “the 
art of persuasion.” See also Spengel, 
Art, Script. p. 156. It does not seem 
certain however that these words are 
cited by the author from Theodectes. 
Schmidt, p. 9. takes no notice of them 
in arguing the question of the non- 
identity of the Theodectea and Ari- 
stotle’s extant Rhetoric; and seems 
tacitly to attribute them to the author 
who quotes Theodectes, 
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ponere, (this as distinguished from Syynors, narratio, does 
not appear in the Greek division); nostra confirmare argu- 
mentis ac rationibus; deinde contraria refutare (these are 
confirmatio et refutatio; but both may be included under 
mloreus); tum autem alii conclusionem orationis et quasi 
perorationem collocant; alii jubent antequam peroretur 
ornandi aut augendi causa degredi, deinde concludere et pero- 
rare. See also Orat. 35.122, where it is very briefly and 
clearly put. The same fourfold division appears in the Rhet. 
ad Alex., proceeding from the school of Isocrates. The tech- 
nical names there given to them are mpoolutov, amraryyeXia, 
BeBalwors, éridoyos': and in Dion. de arte Rhet. x. § 12. 
mpooluov, Siupynou, wioreis, éidoyot; and these are describ- 
ed in detail in the following sections. 

See further on this subject in Camb. Phil. Journ. No. VIL. 
p. 40. and the reff. there given. Add Cic. de Inv. 1. 14. 19. 
and Auct. ad Heren. 1. 3. 4., who both make 6 divisions. 
These agree with the classification in Cic. de Or. 11. 19. 80. 
In them the third, partitio or divisio, is distinguished from 
narratio, and 1s the controversix constitutio, the statement of 
the points at issue, which show under what legal head the 
causa falls; and also includes Aristotle’s apoOects, the state- 
ment of the points that you are about to prove: narratio 
being a narrative of the circumstances which are required 
to be known about the case. Lastly Quintilian Iv. Procem. 
§ 6, adopts the same division. 

This current distribution of the parts of the speech, which 
as I have said, was first made by Isocrates, is reviewed and 
criticised by Aristotle, together with some of the schemes of 
the earlier sophistical school of rhetoricians, such as Theo- 
dorus, Licymnius, and others. 

First he observes that there are in reality only two parts 


1 In the Rhet. ad Alex. there is a sions. éwidoyos is there also called 
substantial agreement with Aristotle wadiAXoyla, a8 a re-enumeration or 
in the description of the ordinary and _ recapitulation of the preceding argu- 
proper contents of these four divi- ments. 
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of the speech, both of which as well as their distinction from 
one another, are natural and necessary. The object of a 
speech is to prove something; now you can’t prove without 
stating what you mean to prove, nor state without proving 
your statements—at least the latter would be so idle and 
absurd that it may be called impossible’: therefore the 
two indispensable parts of every speech are mpé0eows, pro- 
positio, setting forth a statement of what you are going to 
prove, and miores arguments in its support; just as in dia- 
lectics you have problem’ or statement of the question, and 
demonstration. The substitution of the term mpd0ects, pro- 
positio, for the ordinary technical term 8u}ynous, narratio, 
is well explained by Quintilian, m1. 9. 5. Suyynous according 
to the usual definition and conception of its meaning is, 
in the words of Cie. de Inv. x. 19. 27, (comp. auct, ad Heren. 1 
8. 4), gestarum rerum aut ut gestarum expositio: that is to 
say, a statement in detail or narrative recital of all the pre- 
ceding circumstances which are necessary to the full under- 
standing of the case, including sometimes the statement of 
the case itself; and is distinct from the other parts of the 
speech, occupying a definite place in it. Now mpddects, the 
setting forth of what you are about to prove, which may 
occur any where, and state any thing, stands to Sujynaw as 
above defined in the relation of genus to species, and is 
therefore to be preferred ; and again, 8uyynous in the narrower 
sense is not universally applicable to all kinds of speeches, 
hac (narratione) non semper, ill (apé@eors) semper et ubique 
credit opus esse (Aristoteles). Accordingly Aristotle criticises 
the received division of the parts of the speech as absurd. 


1 dStvarov, the ‘impossibility’ does 
not arise from the nature of things, 
but is only true in respect of the stand- 
ard of Rhetoric. In a specch which 
jis in any senso what it ought to be, to 
state a case without arguing it, or to 
argue without stating it, may be eall- 
ed impossible. 


4 piS\nua is properly an alterna- 
tive statement of a thesis or question 
to be argued. Siadexrixdy Gedipnua 
(Top. A. 11. 104. b. 1.), quod in dis- 
putando qustione bipartita efferri so- 
lebat, ex. gr. voluptas estne expetenda 
annon? mundusestne wternus annon? 
Trendel. El. Log. § 42. p. 118. 










is described c. 16. § 1; and again with 
it is true that a regular dujynovs may 0 


of the essence of this kind of rhetoric. 

paryoptxéy yyévos is the future (1.3.2); and a * 
not to the future, but to the past. If it ds ir 
it is as a review of past transactions, to call 
memory of the assembly, and enable them to. 
the future course of policy which the orator 

16. 11. The same argument—of want of + 
application—will apply to two other di 
assigned to the speech by writers on 
Ta mpos avridixor, refutatio adversarii, belong 
or deliberative speech, when in these two b 
is no adversary, properly speaking, except p 





all speeches ; for some may not even attempt 

1 All that Aristotle can be under- 
stood to mean here is, that narratio, 
as defined by the Rhetoricians of his 


occur in the others in one form or 
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This long explanation of a very few words in the original, 
which is so briefly expressed as to be unintelligible without it, 
has only brought us to the middle of § 3. The section pro- 
ceeds——Again other divisions of the speech which have 
been assigned, as mpooiyiov; avtimapaBody, comparison of 
opposing views and arguments; and éravodos, review, avaxe- 
araiwors (a subdivision of ér/Aoyos, sometimes identified 
with it, because it is its prominent feature,) are equally open 
to criticism. These can only appear in a deliberative speech 
when there is a dispute and an opponent. The object of 
the proemium is to conciliate the audience and invite their 
attention, and briefly describe the subject of the speech. 
In recommending this or that measure to the assembly, un- 
less there is an adversary who has poisoned the hearers’ 
minds against it and its author, or some special reason, there 
is no occasion for this: and also, the audience is usually well 
acquainted with the subject. See further on this, c. 14 § 11. 





defined, and with its usual contents— 
which are detailed in o. 19. § 1.—can- 
not be used in argumentative, or de- 
monstrative, speeches. Supposing » 
speech to be occupied with proof alone, 
the ordinary definition and the ordi- 
nary character of the éxi\oyos would 
not represent it; rd dwolcurixdy, 
neut., or with Néywr und., may very 
well stand for ‘arguments’ or ‘ proofs’ 


in general. I doubt if Aristotle would, 


use drodexviva: and ita derivatives in 
any other sense. Victorias however, 
followed by Majoragius and Schrader, 
understand it of the dxBeurucdy yévos, 
The former cites very appositely to 
hia view, Isocr. Panath. p. 288. D., 
‘where Isocrates in concluding his ora- 
tion says, “I think now I have said 
enough: for the review or recapitula- 
tion in detail of all the topice that 
have been touched upon is unsuitable 
to speeches of this kind.” But I don't 


see, in spite of Isocrates, why a sum- 
mary of topics previously treated 
should not conclude a panegyric as 
well as any other kind of speech: nor 
do I think it possible that Aristotle 
would have employed the one word 
for the other, especially as a technical 
term—unless indeed it were a techni- 
cality adopted from some preceding 
writers, of which there is no evidence 
whatever. Vict. says that Isocrates 
uses dwoSeuorivas in the sense of éxt- 
8exvdva: more than once in the Panath. 
specch. I can’t find it except in its 
ordinary signification, either there or 
in the Lexicons. Probably in the ed. 
he used drroBcumivat was interchanged 
by mistake with dmBeurivas, the die- 
tinction not being recognised. In Pa- 
neg. § 18, xc deixviva is used in 
very much the same signification as 
the other. § 65. 
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Comparison of argument, and review, can only be required 
when there is an opposition. In fact by the same rule, accu- 
sation and defence (which are the matter of the forensic 
branch,) may be said to form a necessary part of the delibera- 
tion: for they are equally necessary when there is an adver- 
sary: they do not belong to this kind of speech, qua delibe- 
rative’; but only, if ever, as an accident. The argument is 
a reductio ad absurdum. If the former then this; but this is 
manifestly absurd. Further, the éridoyos’ is not essential 
even to the forensic speech—where however it is most re- 
quired—[and a fortiori, not to.the two other kinds;] as when 
the case and the speech are short, and the facts easily re- 
membered. For the very object and essence of the éwiAoyos 
being to enumerate in brief the preceding topics and argu- 
ments, for the purpose of assisting the memory, (which 1s ex- 
pressed by adatpeta Oat tod pnxovs) it is plain that when the 
arguments are already briefly expressed, and the whole case 
easily remembered, there can be no occasion for it’. The 
only necessary parts of the speech therefore are mpd0ects and 
miorts. § 3. These are proper to and characteristic of all. 
If we are to add any, let there be at the utmost the four 
above named. Refutatio is not a true division for it belongs 
to miores; and so does avtitrapaBoAn, the contrast of your 
own views and arguments with those of the adversary, by 
way of reply. You first give your own arguments in support 
of your case; confirmatio; then answer those of the adversary, 
refutatio; and then contrast the two avtimrapafoAn; which is, 
as Aristotle says, nothing more than an amplification, a set- 
ting in the most favourable light, of our own, and belongs 
therefore to mwiores. For either of these proves something: 
not so however mpooiptoyv (which we allow): nor éridoyos, 
which merely recalls them to memory. § 4. If such as these, 


1 Reading 3, for 4, cvpBovdh. Schrader’s (whose words are by no 
? Read with Vict. Maj. Schrader, means clear) interpretation of these 
GAN’ 6 éxldoyos Ert x72. obscure words, and I think must be 


3 This is Vict. Major. and I believe _ right. 
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refutatio and dytemapaBody, be admitted as distinct parts, 
the divisions may be multiplied ad infinitum; and we might 
as well adopt such as those which were introduced by Theo- 
dorus and his school, émiSupynois and spodupynats, édeyyxos 
and éreEé\eyxos'. The fact is, that names of things (generic 
nates) ought to denote a distinct kind, marked by a precise 
and definite difference’ from all other things, and new words 
should not be introduced unless they do so; (and this, 
he implies, Theodorus’ terms fail to do). Otherwise you 
have empty and meaningless and mere poetical terms, like 
those which Licymnius introduced into his Rhetoric; émoi- 
poocis, aromavnots, and dfo1, On the import of these terms 
see Camb. Journ. of Phil. No. rx. p. 256. 

Ch. 14, Having discussed generally in the preceding 
chapter the divisions of the speech, and shown that the true 
number of them does not exceed four, he now proceeds to 
describe and illustrate these, and to suggest rules for their 
practical application. All four are treated with reference to 
the three kinds of rhetoric, the deliberative, judicial, and de- 
monstrative or panegyrical. This occupies the remainder of 
the book. And first of the mpooljiov, The proemium® may 
be stated in general terms to be the beginning of the speech, 
to which it bears the same relation as the prologue to a 
tragedy, or the prelude to a piece of music: for all these are 
openings, and pave the way as it were for what is to follow. 
Bat here we must point out a difference between the opening 
as applied to epideictic speeches and to the other two kinds 
of rhetoric. In the former namely the connexion between 
the opening and the body of the speech is allowed to be 
much less close than in the other two*. For here, as there is 

4 See Plato, Phwedr, 267. 4. Plato mt, 2.8 udy..,Axwy Bonet, 682,..0bx exuiv. 
gives instead of the two first, rierwous deel yap biaséper (since there is a real 
and érimloreois. Were they all four difference), BéAriov Sona txew £510". 
in Theodorus’ treatise? or is this one * On the ordinary contents of the 
of the not unusual slips of memory on  xpooljior, see Toor. Paneg. § 13. 
Aristotle's part in quoting? * On the Epideictic procemium, (af- 

2 On drapopa, Vict. quotes Eth. N. ter Aristotle,) Quint, 111. 8. 8, 9. 
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no real interest at stake, the author is allowed a much 
greater liberty in his choice of topics for amusing an audi- 
‘ence; a licence which would be intolerable in a case for in- 
stance of life and death, or in the suggestion of a course of 
action which may involve the safety or ruin of a state. Here 
the audience are too eager to come to the point to admit of 
any trifling with their anxiety. The exordium accordingly 
of the epideictic branch of rhetoric is rather to be compared 
to the mrpoavdsoy in the two analogous cases suggested. For a 
flute player in contending for the prize opens his performance 
with a flourish, by which he thinks he can display his powers 
and his instrument to their best advantage, and secure the 
favourable attention of the judges, which has usually no con- 
nexion whatsoever with that which is to follow, but gradually 
works round until it connects itself with the évdoorpoyv, the 
real commencement of his theme. The évddctpov’ thus seems 
to stand between the zrpoavov and the piece itself, to the 
latter of which it serves as an introduction (inter prolusionem 
et verum cantum. Vict.). It appears to be one or more notes 
struck, or a bar played, to mark the character of the piece, as 
the time or the key or perhaps the mode, or voyos, ‘ tune, air,’ 
—one or all; and corresponds in its use and application pretty 
nearly to the key note. An example of this common prac- 
tice of the Aoyoypador is cited from the opening of Isocrates’ 
Helen. There is the further advantage in this, even if the 
orator pass into quite a different region or climate, (the meta- 
phor, éxrozricn, is from migratory birds,) that it gives variety 
to a kind of speaking which is apt to fall into monotony. § 1. 
The introductions in this branch of rhetoric are derived from 
praise and blame; illustrated from Isocrates and Gorgias § 2. 
Another topic for epideictic exordia is advice. § 3. A third 
may be derived from topics which properly belong to forensic 


1 évddcrpor, xpotopa, or doya. Bos. ‘a guide,’ to be followed, metaphori- 
Ellips. s.v. It is used by Aristotle, cally. By Plutarch in two passages, 
Pol, vill. 5.1, apparently in the sense quoted by Schafer ap. Bos, for ‘a 
either of an ‘introduction’ as here; or signal,’ or ‘incentive.’ 
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introductions; to entréat, namely, the indulgence of the au- 
dience if the subject of the speech happen to be incredible or 
difficult, (or harsh, unpleasant, Vict. and Maj. ardua,) or 
trite and stale; as Cheerilus does in his poem. Hence it ap- 
pears that the poo{uwa in this branch are to be derived from 
Exatvos and ydyos, mpotpor and dzrorpo7n, and appeals to the 
feelings of the audience; and may be either closely connected 
with, or foreign to, the main subject of the speech. § 4, 

The prowmium in forensic speeches is analogous to the 
prologue of a tragedy or the introduction of an epic poem: 
the epideictic bear more resemblance to the dvaBodai of the 
dithyramb. (c. 9 § 1.) § 5, In plays and epic poems it gives 
as it were a specimen, sample, or indication, of the subject; 
and so relieves the minds of the audience from the suspense 
and uncertainty which attend everything undefined, and 
keep the mind wandering in doubt and anxiety: whereas 
the poet by putting the opening into the hand, as it were, of 
the listener, gives him a ‘clue’ to the subject, and enables him 
to follow it with ease and interest. He then quotes the 
opening lines of the Iliad, Odyssey, and Cheerilus’ ‘ Persian 
Wars, (according to Wolf's conj. approved by Vater, Buhle, 
Niike, Gaisford). Similarly the tragic poets explain the 
subjects of their plays; if not immediately at the opening, as 
Euripides, at any rate in a subsequent ‘introduction’, as 
Sophocles in the “(Edipus on the throne:” and so with 
Comedy. This then is the most necessary, and the peculiar 
and proper function of the proemium, to explain the object 
and intention of the work; and therefore if the subject is 
short and plain none is required, § 6. All the other appli- 


1 The comm. object to xpo\iyy 
here because the verse quoted is in 
the middle of the play. But it seems 
‘that Aristotle has here used xpd\oyor, 
in a more comprehensive sense than 
that which it ordinarily bears, for 
‘an introduction’ in general, by which 
something that follows ia etter un- 


derstood: and that it bears much the 
same relation to the ordinary significa- 
tion of wpédoyor as wpideais does to 
Bupynaes in ©, 13. 

‘The same term is applied by impli- 
cation to speeches in the middle of 
a play, in § £0, 
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cations of this prologue of the speech are so many remedies 
for the various defects of the audience; as inattention, un- 
favourable disposition &c.; and are common to all the three 
branches. They are derived from the speaker himself, from 
the audience, the subject, and the adversary. From the first 
and fourth arise the topics of raising and allaying prejudice 
and ill-feeling; only with this difference. The defendant 
must begin with the charges brought against him or the 
insinuations of his enemies, and clear them away, do away 
with all unfavourable impressions against him, before he 
proceeds to introduce himself to the audience's favourable 
consideration; (so Vict. Maj.); and so in his case these topics 
belong to the procemium: but the accuser must reserve all 
that tends to raise a prejudice against the accused for the 
évidoryos, in order that his insinuations may dwell in the 
minds of the audience, and leave their sting. To the second 
head, ta mpds Tév axpoatnv*, are referred all the topics and 
artifices which serve to conciliate the audience to yourself, 
and provoke their indignation against the adversary; or 
again when it is required—for this is not always the case—to 
make them attentive, or the reverse when our case is a bad 
one; or if we wish to slur over any important point which 
is not in our favour; and this is why orators when they feel 
themselves upon unsafe ground often try to raise a laugh, 
under cover of which they glide over the dangerous topic’. 
In fact anything or everything, meaning all that has been 


1 The three requisites in the dispo- 
sition of the audience according to the 
later writers on the subject are that 
they should be, benevoli, dociles, at- 
tenti. Cic. de Inv. 1. 15. 20; and fre- 
quently elsewhere. Aristotle includes 
the two latter under the one head of 
mwpocexrixol: and in fact if a man is 
inclined to attend, he shows already 
that he is desirous of learning. The 
two are closely connected, Cic. de Inv. 
I. 16. 23. 


3 This is the object of the former 
half of Gorgias’ maxim, c. 18. 7. The 
propriety of Aristotle’s qualification, 
éviore, is contested by Quintilian, who 
has some very sound remarks upon it, 
IV. I. 37, 38. Gaisf. quotes very ap- 
positely, Arist. Vesp. 564. 

Ol 8 Adyovtw pwdGous pir», of 3° 
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described as appropriate to the mpooluoy, (so Vict. Maj.) may 
be applied at the orator’s pleasure, if he only treats his 
topics with that view, to make the audience ‘dociles, i.e, 
ready to receive the information which he is prepared to 
communicate; which is much the same as being inclined to 
listen to him, tpocextixoi; and there is another thing which 
is of great importance for securing this object, viz, that the 
speaker should infuse 70s into his speech, i.e. set his own 
character and intentions in the most favourable light, make 
himself appear a worthy and respectable person; because 
people are always more inclined to attend to those whose 
characters they esteem. The subjects which most attract 
the attention of an audience are things of magnitude, mo- 
mentous and important; things in which they are themselves 
concerned, where their own interests are involved’; things 
surprising and incredible; and things agreeable: and there- 
fore the speaker should try to make it appear that the sub- 
ject of his speech is one or other of the foregoing. If you 
want to make them inattentive, the opposites, trifling, 
painful, matters in which they have no personal interest are 
appropriate. § 7. However we ought to be aware that all 
this is beside the real point, does not belong to the art of 
thetoric when properly defined and understood; and the 
necessity of it proceeds merely from the defects of the 
audience; for if they were what they ought to be, there would 
be no need of an introduction, except just to state in a 
summary way what the speech is to be about, that it may be 
as it were a body with a head’, §8, At the same time it 


1 These fa of Aristotle are ex- immortal gods, and important state 
pressed by Cic. Orat. Part. c. 8. Con- interests, The author of the Rhet. ad 
juncta cum ipsis apud quos agetur. Al. c. 30, 3. enumerates many more, 





‘The two others which attract atten- Ed- 
tion are there given as ‘magna et 
necessaria,’ The same author, de Inv. 
1. 16, 23, classes them under four 
heads; magna, nova, incredibilia, and 
‘things relating to illustrious men, the 


3 Gawep adua Kepadiv. M. 
mond About somewhere says, in 
apologising fur a preface, which he 
considers himself obliged to prefix to 
one of his works, that a book without 
a preface is like a man going out into 
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may be remarked that this topic is common to all the parts 
of the speech, and in fact more necessary everywhere than in 
the opening; for people’s attention is much more likely to 
flag in the middle or at the end of the speech. Therefore 
orators have recourse to various artifices for giving a fillip 
to the drowsy audience; which Prodicus called, ‘slipping in a 
taste of the “fifty-drachm”;’ 1.e. his principal and most in- 
teresting lecture. § 9. All these topics for making procemia, 
with the exception of the brief summary, which are beside the 
real subject, are plainly addressed to the hearer not merely 
as a hearer’, as one who merely wants to be put in possession 
of the real facts of the case and nothing more, but as a man 
subject to the prejudices and defects above mentioned. This 
is clear from the fact that all speakers, involuntarily as it 
were, invariably employ the introduction in instilling preju- 
dices into the minds of the audience against their adversary, 
or endeavouring to remove unfavourable suspicions which exist 
against themselves: showing thereby what their opinion of 
the character of the audience really is; that is, that they 
are not unbiased and what they ought to be. This is exem- 
plified by reference to Soph. Ant. 223, and Iph.T. 1162. And 
so the proemia are most useful to those who have, or fancy 
they have, a bad case; for it is to their advantage to dwell 
upon anything rather than the case itself. Similarly and 
for the same reason slaves when charged with a fault and 
excusing themselves to their masters never answer his ques- 


the street without his hat. The open- 
ing of Gorgias’ speech quoted at the 
end of the chapter produces exactly 
that effect. A inan in the street is 
just as much a man without, as witb, 
his hat: but custom and convention 
have made a hat to be regarded as 
part of a man, or at any rate of a 
gentleman, under those circumstances ; 
and the absence of it gives him an air 
of incompleteness, and want of finish, 


like a body without a head. See the 
definition of godia, Eth. Nic. vi. 7. 3. 
and Stalibaum’s note on Plat. Gorg. 
505. D. 

1 So the jurymen in our Courts are 
instructed by the Judge to dismiss 
from their minds all that they may 
have heard out of Court and to attend 
only to the evidence of the witnesses 
which is then and there given. This 
is to make them dxpoards 9 dxpoards. 





tions directly, and to the point, but always dwell upon inci- 
dental or concomitant circumstances (circumstantia, ra xded@), 
and in effect employ what is equivalent to a mpooimiov. § 10. 
‘The topics for securing edvoca, benevolentia, have been already 
treated; in Bk. 11. c. 4, on ida; and c. 8, on édeos; and the 
other a@y with them in the second book. ¢iAda and &cos 
are both referred to in the well-known line of Homer, Od. 7. 
327; and these are the two that should be aimed at. 

In the epideictic procemia’, the listener must be led to 
suppose that he is a participator in the eulogy, either per- 
sonally, or by his family, and race, or his habits and pursuits, 
or some how or other. This is implied in the saying of 
Socrates (Plato) in the funeral oration, (Menexenus 235. D, 
quoted already 1. 9. 30;) that it is easy enough to panegyrise 
Athenians in Athens; where every one feels himself in- 
cluded in the panegyric: the difficulty is to do so with effect 
at Sparta, amongst rivals or enemies. The topics of the 
deliberative proemium are to be drawn from the same 
sources as the dicastic; but they are naturally most rare in 
this kind: for the subject is in these cases one with which 
the audience is acquainted; i.e. sufficiently acquainted to 
dispense with the preparatory summary of it; and the only 
necessity for using one arises from those defects of the audi- 
ence above described, or from some other accident, as the 
opposition of an adversary. It is introduced either on ac- 
count of the speaker himself, or of his opponents, or of the 
subject itself, if the audience make either too much or too 
little of it. Its topics accordingly fall under Sia8adrew and 
drrodverOaz, the exciting or allaying of prejudice; and avfy- 
ots and pelwors, amplification and detraction, diminution, 
disparagement. Or lastly it may be used merely as an orna- 
ment; for without it the speech has an off-hand, careless, 


2 Vater defends the introduction of has been said about keeping up the 
this observation here, as consistent attention of the audience refers equal- 
with the order of the topics of the ly to the three kinds of rhetoric. 
chapter, on the ground that all that 
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slovenly air, (‘hatless’, see note 2, on p. 341) like Gorgias 
abrupt opening, "His wéds evdaipov. 

Ch. 15. We have seen that the ordinary contents of the 
mpootuiov may be reduced to two heads, each including two 
opposites’. The two last ad€ev and peovy are not peculiar 
to this and have been before examined (see the analysis of 11. 
19). It remains in continuation of the subject of the pre- 
ceding chapter to analyse the remaining pair, and to classify 
the sources from which they may be derived. ScaSadreey is 
‘to set at variance’, ‘to make hostile’; and so to inspire ill- 
will, insinuate suspicions, or prejudice & person against ano- 
ther. It applies as a technical term to all insinuations and 
accusations by which one of the parties in a case endeavours 
to raise a prejudice against the other, which are to be reflect- 
ed upon, but do not include, the main charge or point at issue. 
See 11. 15. 9. and compare the example, § 3. azoAveoOasz 
is to clear oneself of such insinuated charges, to remove evil 
suspicions. Aristotle begins with this, because, as he told us 
before, it 18 more appropriate to the exordium, as the opposite 
ig to the peroration (so Vict. Maj.). The first topic for 
effecting this is general; any of the methods* by which we 
encounter and do away with suspicions or prejudices con- 
ceived against us may be employed in rebutting the charges 
and insinuations of an adversary; whether they are spoken 
or not makes no difference, § 1. Another is to plead the 
‘issues’ or points in controversy, cither by denying the fact ; 
or admitting that, and asserting that the alleged act was not 
injurious (ab utili. V.), or at any rate not to the complainant 
[rovrw; this is Victorius’ reading for v. 1. totv0, contested by 
Spald. on Quint. 1. 6. 60. as I think without sufficient 
reason.] or that the injury was not so great as stated; or that 
it was no wrong, or a slight one (ab wquo); or not dishonour- 
able, or of no importance at all (ab honesto). Or to strike a 
balance, ‘to compensate’ one quality of an action by another 


1 With this chapter, compare the A. c. 30. 
treatment of the saine subject in Rhet. 2 Schrader mentions some of them, 
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as a set off (so Vict. and Maj. and Schrader, dvrixataddar- 
reoOa', compensare); in estimating an unjust act or wrong 
inflicted to ‘compensate’, it may be, the injury done by the 
honourable nature, the nobility or splendour of it; or the pain 
inflicted by the profit ensuing, and so on, § 2. A third, 
to show that the crime imputed was a mistake, or a piece of 
ill luck which could not be avoided’, or done by com- 
pulsion (which relieves the agent from all responsibility) ; or 
again to substitute a different cause or motive to that alleged 
by the accuser; the injury that ensued was not intentional 
but accidental. § 3. A fourth line of argument may be 
adopted when the accuser is himself involved in the charge 
either now or formerly, or any of his near relatives or inti- 


mates: this includes recrimination, § 4. Again if others are _ 


involved who are universally acknowledged not to be liable 
to such a charge. [In the example some change of the 
received text seems necessary. Vict.’s, Maj.’s, and Schrader’s, 
translations seem to be none of them appropriate*. Ricco- 
boni and Bekker suggest ef 67 waOdpus porxés; which, 
comparing, 1. 4. 15, and 24.7, seems very probable.] You 


1 dvrexarad4rresOax is interpreted 
by L, and So, Lex, “to exchange or 
substitute one thing for another”; as 
here n different name. This explana- 
tion seems unsuitable here; because 
the other name is not substituted, 
but only added; it applies better to 
the same word in § 3. 

* Gdicla, ddlenua, dudprnua, dri- 
xa, distinguished, Eth. N,v, 10, 
comp, Rhet, Al. 5. 9. 

# olov ef xaGapbs x.7.2. neither Vic 
tor.’s nor Major.'s interpretation of 
this can be right. In the former the 
example does not agree with the rémos; 
and the second does not express the 
Greck, nor hang together in its several 
parts. Schrader also translates 3yoho- 
‘yoiar, adversarii fatentur, (it would be 


singular, if this were the meaning; 
the opponent is always spoken of 
as ‘one’) and cad. ‘sceleris purus,’ 
‘Neither, I think, can Vater’s expla- 
nation stand. His interpretation is, 
(read xa@dpios) ‘ If because the adulter- 
er is a neat dresser,’ meaning, ‘if a 
charge of adultery against a certain 
individual is made to rest upon his 
care of his personal appearanoe, then 
0 and so and so and so, against whom 
there is no suspicion, must be equally 
open to it, or included in it. But the 
latter are certainly not guilty: and 
therefore you may argue that the 
charge against the former is false’. 
But the Greck words as they stand 
will not bear this sense, 
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have been charged with profligacy because you are a smart 
dresser, and take care of your person: you appeal to other 
well-known characters: if a man must be a rake because he 
is a dandy then so and so must be, for they dress as well as I 
do: but every body knows that their characters are above 
suspicion. [Either reject the article, or read ei Sts 6 xaOa- 
ptos posyos], § 5. Again, if your accuser or any one else has 
ever charged others with the same crimes that he is now alleg- 
ing against you ; or if without a direct accusation the same 
persons were ever suspected of such crimes, who have been 
shown to be entirely innocent; you may derive from this an 
argument in your favour: you infer by analogy that a mis- 
take in the present case is equally possible; §6. Or again 
you may have recourse to recrimination, and retort upon the 
adversary in order to shake his credit with the audience. If 
the accuser himself is entitled to no credit, neither are his 
allegations; § 7. Again, the case may have been already 
decided elsewhere: as Euripides in the ‘exchange’ case’ re- 
plied to Hygizenon*—when he charged him with impiety on 
the ground of the famous line of the Hippolytus, v. 612; as- 
serting that it was a downright recommendation of perjury— 
that he had no right to bring that forward in a court of law; 
the point had been already decided by the judges in the 
Dionysiac contest ; where if any where the case ought to be 
tried; § 8. Again, you may inveigh against calumny and 
malicious insinuations in gencral, and show how mischievous 
they are, and how they raise extraneous points, and divert 
the attention from the facts of the case, the real point at 
issue*. This is well illustrated by Isocrates, wept avid. § 18. 
Comp. Rhet. A. 30.12. The topic from signs and tokens 


1 Sauppe, Or. Att. Fragm. 1. 216. 3 The words Sri od miorevec rots 

* Valck. on Hippol. v. 612. p.232, xpdyuacw are omitted by Vict. Maj. 
suggests the correction ‘Ty:alverov, and Schrader. No notice of the 
as more agreeable to the analogy of omission is taken in Bekk.’s ed. and 
Greek proper names. The name is it seems to be accidental. Maj. and 
right ; see Harpocration, 72.22. 96.3. | Schr. having probably followed Vict.’s 
Bekk, text. 
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is common to both accuser and apologist. It is illustrated 
by an obscure reference to Sophocles’ Teucer, According to 
what we gather from Aristotle's text, Ulysses seems to 
have brought a charge against Teucer of practising with 
the enemy, (of being on too good terms with them, or playing 
into their hands): in support of which he uses as a ‘sign’, 
which gives probability to the allegation, that Teucer is a 
near connexion of Priam, for Hesione his mother was Priam’s 
sister: Teucer replies by a similar argument, that even his 
father Telamon, the husband of Hesione, was Priam’s enemy, 
and that he was at least as likely to be so too; the one 
“sign’ was worth just as much in the way of evidence as the 
other; and also produces this further indication of his dispo- 
sition towards the enemy, that when the spies were sent into 
the city he did not betray them to Priam’,§9. Another, to be 
employed by the accuser, is to disguise your evil intention by 
dwelling at great length upon some trifling and unimportant 
topic of commendation, and then, under cover of this, to in- 
troduce in concise and pregnant terms a censure of something 
in the adversary’s conduct which is of real importance*; or 
after a preliminary enumeration of a number of virtues and 
advantages in the opponent which have nothing to do with 
the matter in hand, to insinuate a fault which has a direct 
bearing on the question at issue*. Such tricks as these are 


2 Wagner, Fragm. Soph. p. 388., 
gives a different turn to the story and 
the argument; but allowa that wo are 
ignorant of the plot of the drama, 
His version does not agree a0 well 
with Aristotle's words. 

* Victor reads 7G and connects 
draw. puxpdy warps yéEas, ita vita 
perare ut pusillam rem magno verbo- 
ram ambitu, magnam paucis, laudes. 
But this is not to insinuate censure, 
but merely to withhold or obscure 
praise, 


‘Maj. interprets, si pauillum laudet 
ut gravius vituperet, et si quod mag- 
num atque egregium est breviter at- 
tingat: to which the same objection 
applies. 


3 An excellent example of the use 
of this topic is supplied by Victorius 
from Cicero, pro Flacco. Verum ta- 
men hoe dico de toto genere Greco- 
rum; tribuo illis litteras; do multa- 
ram artium disciplinam; non adimo 
dicendi copiam; denique etiam siqua 
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at the same time most artful and most unfair: for they con- 
vert what is good into an instrument of mischief by mixing 
them with what is bad. Another topic common to accuser 
and excuser is, since the same act may always be attributed 
to different motives, for the former always to put the worse 
construction upon the intention which prompted'the act, the 
latter to interpret it in the most favourable sense. This is 
illustrated by the different motives which may be assigned 
for Diomede’s choice of Ulysses to accompany him in his 
nocturnal exploring expedition. Il. K. 242. sq. and Theo- 
dectes, Ajax. 

Ch. 16. We next come to Seyynous narratio, the second 
division of the speech. In the epideictic branch of Rhet. the 
facts of the narrative should not, as a rule, be given altoge- 
ther, and in a regular string or series one after another. 
The S:yynors is a relation or description of the facts and 
actions upon which the panegyric—to take a single instance 
—is founded. From these the encomium is to be drawn by 
argument and inference; we have to show that the fact is as 
we state it, if it appear incredible; or that it has the character, 
or magnitude and importance, that we assign to it. (Hence 
the facts which are already provided for us without any trouble 
or skill of our own are, like the ateyvor rioters, (I. 15,) areyva, 
out of the province of art; the proofs and inferences, which 
we supply ourselves, are évteyvot, ex tHs Téyvns, belong to 
the art of Rhetoric). Now if we recite all the facts together 
in a string, and then proceed to draw our inferences from 
them, this would lead to great confusion in the mind of the 
hearer, and render the topics very difficult to remember. 
We must therefore distribute them over the speech, introduc- 
ing the actions severally by way of wpd@ects, (sce above, c. 13) 
and then put upon each of them as it occurs the required 
construction : as, such and such actions show that our hero 
sibi alia sumunt non repugno: testi- rei que sit vis, que auctoritas, quod 
moniorum relligionem et fidem nun- _pondus, ignorant. 
quam ista natio coluit ; totiusque hujus 
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was just; such and such that he was wise or brave and so 
on. The other method is puzzling and wants plainness and 
simplicity, §§ 1.2. Actions that are well known we have 
merely to allude to, so as to remind the audience of them ; 
in such cases most people do not require a regular Sejynars, 
description in detail, [not, ‘most men’s actions’, which is 
false]. For instance every body is already acquainted with 
the actions of Achilles; and therefore if he be the object 
of the panegyric, all that is required is to enlarge upon them. 
If it be Critias on the contrary, who is not so well known, 
the description is necessary, § 3, Here something has been 
lost, and its place supplied in many of the MSS. and early 
editions by a long paragraph from 1. 9, 833—88; which, to 
say nothing of the repetition, is entirely unsuitable here. 
That something has fallen out appears from the sudden 
change, without a word of explanation, from the epideictic to 
the dicastic branch which is treated in the following sections; 
and also from the abrupt conclusion of the former, and equally 
abrupt commencement of the latter, subject. The words viv 
8 which have no reference to any thing preceding suggest 
the same conclusion. 

In the current rhetorical treatises'—this is aimed at 
Isocrates*—there is an absurd rule that the narrative must 
be rapid. In the first place there is no more reason why the 
narrative should be rapid than any other part of the speech: 
and secondly the principle is false ; the narrative must be not 
necessarily rapid and brief, but accommodated to the subject 
and occasion: the true rule is that it should be of mean or 
moderate length, (werpiws,) neither too long nor too short for 
the occasion: that is, enough to put the judges clearly in 
possession of the case; or to establish either the fact, or the 
injury, or the wrong, according to what the issue or ‘status’ 
may be; or to produce the impression of the magnitude and 


} See Rhet. A. 7.3 and 31. 4. and —réxvn, in Benseler's Isocrates (Teub- 


* the notes on the latter passage. ner), 11. 276, 


4 See the grd fragment of Isocrates’ 
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importance of the facts which you desire to convey’: or the 
opposites of these, if the other party is pleading. § 4. You 
may slip into the narrative any thing that tells favourably 
upon your own character, or unfavourably upon your adver- 
sary’s, or any thing that is agreeable to the audience”. § 5. 
The accused or defendant will not require so long a Sernrynots 
as the other party, because the case has been already stated 
by the plaintiff; and all that the other has to do is to supply 
omissions, designed or undesigned, and correct errors and false 
statements. The issues he has to raise, the status, constitu- 
tiones cause, are, first the fact; secondly if he admits that, he 
may plead that it did no harm; thirdly allowing that likewise, 
that it was not wrong or illegal ; or fourthly that it was not 
so bad as the accuser tried to make out. It follows therefore 
that he should not dwell and waste time upon any thing ad- 
mitted, unless it happen to make for the point which he 
wishes to establish ; because, to take an example, if the issue 
is made to turn upon the justice or injustice of the act, the 
fact being admitted, it may be necessary to go into the details 
of the latter in order to throw light upon the former. § 6. 
Similarly in relating events, he should refer to them, for the 
sake of brevity, as past and gone; unless they should be of 
such a nature that the vivid presentation of them as actu- 
ally occurring (p06 o4parwy trovety, see note on c. 11,) admits - 
of their being applied to awakening the compassion or arous- 
ing the indignation of the hearers. As a specimen of this 
mode of narration may be cited the ‘story of Alcinous’, in 
the Odyssey, Ix—xlI. This was one of the divisions of the 
work, and known under the above name; probably recited 


1 #Arndcxaira Hlxa BovAe. I have 
rendered it in the text as if it were, 
h S00 rojo Ta mpdypara Tyr. Hr. B. 
Victorius connects it closely with the 
preceding, and renders it, (perhaps 
better, for with this interpretation 
there is no change of number from 
mwpayua to wpdyuara,) ‘‘or in fact as 


much as you please, and think requi- 
site." 

2 The former part of the example, 
éyw 3° évov0érouy, x.r.X. seems to have 
been suggested to Aristotle by the 
latter half which he takes from the 
story in Herod. 11. 30. Vict. says he 
has been unable to find it. 
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separately by the Rhapsodists. Poet. xvi. 8. Plat. Rep. x. 
614. B, What Ulysses relates with all the details as actually 
occurring at the moment, he condenses into a summary of 60 
lines’ in repeating them to Penelope as wemparyyéva; dry and 
dead, past and gone, without the life and vigour of passing 
events, Two other instances are Phayllus’ treatment of the 
Epic Cycle (or the Cyclops, according to a var. lect.); and the 
prologue of Euripides’ CEneus; (from the 5 lines preserved 
this seems to deserve the character here given of it, as a 
model of compact neatness.) § 7. Further the narrative 
should have an ‘ethical’ cast; to effect this we must know 
what imparts this ethical tone and colour to the speech. One 
out of many ways of producing it is to exhibit clearly the 
moral purpose; it is this that gives quality to action and 
character—it is only the moral purpose that makes an action 
good, wise, brave, or wicked, foolish, cowardly and so on—and 
the purpose itself is determined by the end aimed at, the 
motive which prompted the action. It follows from this defi- 
nition that mathematical treatises can display no ‘character’, 
since as there is no moral object aimed at in them they 
do not admit of the exhibition of rpoaipeots: but the Socratic 
dialogues* (either the actual conversations of Socrates, or the 
dialogues in imitation of them by Plato, Xenophon, A’schines, 
Antisthenes, Phaedo, &c.; or as Victor and Schrader think 
possible, all discourses on moral and social philosophy,) do 
this ; for they treat of subjects which involve this moral pur- 
pose, the actions and moral habits of men. Secondly this 
ethical colour may be imparted by the introduction of any 
traits that accompany character, and mark a man’s principles, 
habits or temper. As, if you say of a man, ‘he talked as 
he was walking’, [this seems to be said of a man who ad- 
dresses some one or carries on a conversation in a street or 
public road without stopping] this shows a recklessness aud 


1 53 is the exact number, Vater, is not the dramatic, but the moral, 
qv. character of the Socratic dialogues 
2 Tt seems from the context that it that is here in question, 
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contemptuous indifference to the opinions and feelings of 
others (Qpacvrns), and ill breeding (ayporxia)...Thirdly, to 
speak not as it were from the intellect, but from the heart; 
let your style bear upon it the impress, not so much of intel- 
lectual subtlety and vigour, as of good feeling and sound 
moral purpose: the one may be the mark of a wise man, but 
the other indicates a good one. The example which in this 
case, contrary to Aristotle’s usual practice, seems to be made 
by himself, means, “I wished this to take place; in fact such 
was my purpose and intention. It is true that I have gained 
nothing by it; but even so it is better.” Here there is 
no wisdom perhaps, if that consists in always pursuing one’s 
own interest; but there is a noble spirit and goodness shown 
in the pursuit of honour. If any trait of character that you 
introduce appear incredible, (so Vict.’ Maj. takes it for a 
return to the general subject, ‘if any point in your narra- 
tive...’) in that case add the reason and explanation; as 
Antigone docs in Sophocles’ play, (v. 911). If you happen 
to be unprovided with one, say that ‘you know that what 
you are stating appears strange and incredible; but such 1s 
your nature, you can't help it: if the occasion were to arise 
you'd do the same again’: for people never believe in disin- 
terested motives. §§ 8, 9. Besides 780s, the narrative should 
display zra@os, feeling, emotion, passion; and the usual exter- 
nal accompaniments and indications of such, which are well 
known to your audience; and any individual marks of pas- 
sion or traits which are peculiar to and characteristic of your- 
self or your adversary : as ‘he went away scowling at me from 
under his eyebrows’: or ‘hissing and shaking his fists fur- 
ously’, as AEschines said of Cratylus. Such traits as these 
give a reality and faithfulness to the narrative which secures 
it credit: fur the audience infers from the truth of these 
individual peculiarities and tokens of character and passion 
with which they are acquainted, to the truth of the facts 


1 Victorius is plainly right, we proceed from 400s immediately to rd6os. 
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whatsoever is thrown upon it by the Commentators. First of 
all it seems that re after vrioyveioPar cannot stand; and 
Victorius, though he does not notice this, translates the pas- 
sage as if the re were absent. Next, Victorius who is follow- 
ed by Majoragius and Schrader, renders Svatarrew by ‘ com- 
missurum’; understanding 6. ols BovAovrat, ‘ (promise) to 
leave or refer the matter to the judgment of any one whom 
your hearers approve. But dvatarrey has only one possible 
sense, ‘to set out in order, duly dispose or arrange, marshal 
in order’; and hence it must mean here ‘to set forth all your 
reasons in full detail, ols BovNovrat, in the terms your hearers 
desire’; that is, that ‘you promise to offer a full and detailed 
explanation, such as your hearers would like or require, of 
the apparent paradox or incredible statement.’ But the 
principal difficulty lies in the application of this to the two 
examples, and particularly to the second. Of the contents of 
Carcinus’ CEdipus we know nothing that will enable us to 
explain this, further than what the text of Aristotle itself 
supplies. All that we gather from it is, that in Carcinus’ 
(Edipus Jocasta is constantly promising, in answer to the 
inquiries of the man who was looking after her son, that she 
would do something or other; probably, satisfy him. Atuway 
in the second must, I think, be corrupt. Hzmon in the 
Antigone appears in only one short scene, 635—765. The 
pnow which must be referred to, if the reading is sound, is 
v. 683—723.; in which Hamon endeavours to persuade his 
father Creon to give way, and remit his sentence of death 
against Antigone. There is nothing that can be called Scyyn- 
ows, ‘narrative’, at all; nor, as far as I can see, any ‘ explana- 
tion of a paradox or obscurity’, in the sense intended by 
Aristotle. Victorius explains it thus: Hzemon, cum salutem 
uxoris Antigone contra patrem enixe tueretur, tamen osten- 
debat se in ejus potestate fore, ac quidquid ei visum esset 
facturum, cum tamen animo aliter sentiret; quod exitus 
postea declaravit : postquam enim eum a tam seeva sententia 
revocare non potuit, mori et ipse statuit. I have nothing 
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better to offer, though this seems to me in the highest 
degree unsatisfactory ; in fact, no illustration of the topic at 
all. It assumes too that S:ardrrew is “committere’. 

Ch. 17. The next division of the speech, is the proof; 


which includes the establishment of your own case, and the _ 


refutation of your adversary’s, ¢. 13. 4, c.17, 14. Now there 
are various kinds of proof in its widest and most comprehen- 
sive sense: for instance appeals to the feelings, indications of 
your own or the adversary’s character, evidence, and other 
external aids, (the latter, the areyvor wierers which are used 
in confirmation of the statements made,) may all be included 
in the term wiores; but the proofs with which we are here 
concerned are argumentative or demonstrative. [arddefes is 
here used loosely, including probable arguments.] The prin- 
cipal points to which these proofs may be applied are the 
several ‘issues’, the craces, status, constitutiones causm, as 
they were afterwards called ; the point where the case ‘comes 
to a stand’, where ‘issue is joined’, between the conflicting 
views statements and interests of the two parties. These are 
according to Aristotle four, [see above 15. 2. and 16, 6, and 
Append. D. to this book.] which may be reduced to two gene- 
ral heads, the status conjecturalis, croyacrixy, the fact; and 
qualitas, zové7ms, where the fact is admitted, and the case 
turns upon the justice or injustice, harmlessness or mischief, 
or the amount or degree of either of these: the oraow 
é pun, finitio, nomen, being either omitted or included under 
‘degree’. To establish your plea upon these the main issues 
and turning points of the case is of course the most important 
application of proof by way of argument. This relates only 
to the d:avixdv yévos, [on the interpretation of the words, 
datos xal...roiro...see Spald. on Quint. m1. 6. 60. whose 
transl si queritur an hoc maxime factum fuerit, looks as if 
he meant to apply them to a distinct issue, the dpi?) 
ordots. But if this had been Aristotle's meaning he would 
surely have written dcatrws 88 «al, The words mean 
merely that the question of justice or degree is to be proved 
232 
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just as much, or in the same way, as that of fact]. We 
must remember however that the status of fact is the only 
one in which it may happen that one of the two parties is 
necessarily a rogue’. For in certain cases which come under 

_ this head ignorance cannot be pleaded—except in the shape 
of forgetfulness; see Eth. N. v. 10.—as it may when the in- 
justice or mischievous character, or the degree of either, in a 
certain act, is the point contested: and therefore in cases 
where the issue rests upon the question of fact this topic 
may be safely dwelt upon, (or ‘employed’, ypnoréoy, as the 
Scholiast reads,) in the others, not. §§ 1. 2. 

In the epideictic branch most of the argument, which is 
only indirect, is employed upon amplification (or detraction), 
the facts must be taken upon trust: the orator very seldom 
tries to establish them by proof; or only when they are in- 
credible, or for some other special reason. § 3. 

In the public or deliberative branch of rhetoric, the four 
issues, that properly belong to the forensic, may be raised in 
the shape of a denial (1) of the future facts, i.e. of the conse- 
quences which the speaker attributes to the course of policy 
which he recommends ; or, admitting them, (2) of the justice, 
(3) expediency, or (4) importance, of the line of action sug- 
gested. But though the principal attention is to be directed 


1 I think none of the Commenta- 
tors has seen that this is the true 
meaning of the passage. Vict. appa- 
rently, and Major. expressly, (Schrader 
as far as bis note goes leaves the point 
open, but his translation seems to 
follow the other two,) interpret it as 
implying, that in thia status one or 
the other of the two parties is always 
and of necessity a rascal. That this 
is not true is seen at once by taking 
the simplest example that occurs. A 
accuses B of murder; B denies it, and 
the issue arises upon the fact. But B 
may be innocent, and yet the circum- 
stantial evidence so strong as fully to 


justify A in bringing the charge. 
Aristotle is referring to a particular 
class of cases, which he calls éy ow- 
ad\Adypacw, Eth. N. v. 10 (near the 
end) where there is a passage pre- 
cisely parallel to this; but more ex- 
plicit, and throwing light on Aristotle's 
meaning here: such a case as thut 
which Victor himself supplies, and 
Schrader borrows; the case viz. of a 
disputed loan or deposit, where unless 
either of them can justify himself by 
pleading lack of memory, (Eth. Nic. 
l.c.) one of the parties must intend 
to defraud the other. 
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to the arguments which have reference to these main points, 
yet the speaker must always be on the look out for any false 
statement or false reasoning in the subsidiary and extraneous 
matter: for a direct inference may be drawn from falsehood 
or fallacy in the one to the existence of them in the other. 
§ 4. Of the two instruments of all reasoning, example, the 
rhetorical induction, is most suitable to the deliberative; 
enthymeme, the rhet. syllogism, to the forensic branch: be- 
cause, the former being engaged mainly with the future, 
examples must be drawn from past events, which by 
analogy may help to enable us to foresee what is likely to 
happen under similar circumstances; whereas no future 
events admit of direct proof. In a law court on the other 
hand, the questions, turning upon the truth or falsity of 
alleged facts, and fact carrying with it necessity, admit to a 
greater extent, uadXov, of a nearer approach: to, the rigorous 
demonstration of syllogism, the conclusions of which are 
necessary. This is a mere question of comparative exactness 
in reasoning: no proof in Rhetoric is really syllogistic, Rhe- 
toric excludes all rigorous scientific proof : none of its conclu- 
sions are more than probable. § 5. As with the several facts 
in the epideictic Supynais, (16. §§ I, 2.) so likewise here in 
the use of argumentative proofs, he recommends that they be 
not all brought forward in a string, but interspersed with 
other topics, so as to relieve the weariness and assist the 
intelligence of the uncultivated audience. For a long and 
connected chain of arguments not only puzzles and con- 
founds a listener unaccustomed to continuous reasoning, but 
also wearies and overwhelms him; so that one argument 
coming upon another before he has fully perceived the force 
of the preceding, they clash together, come into conflict, as it 
were, and so the force and effect of the whole is weakened 
and destroyed (xata®ddmres &dAnda)'. In such things there 
is a limit of quantity which is soon reached ; as Homer says, 


1 Compare I. 2, 12, 13. T. 22. 2. 
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Od. A. 204; where it appears that Homer had the same 
meaning, from his saying, not roaita, but réca. § 6. En- 
thymemes are not to be employed to prove things which 
are plain enough without them ; otherwise the same fault 1s 
committed as by those philosophers who apply their demon- 
strations to things more certain and better known than the 
premisses from which they draw their syllogisms’. To argue 
thus, to prove what is sufficiently clear already, is compared 
by Quint. v. 12. 8. to the absurdity of bringing out a candle 
into the light of the noonday sun, § 7. In painting emotion, 
or in working upon the feelings of the audience, use no argu- 
ment: the effect of the argument and the feeling cannot 
coexist in their minds, one will expel the other : all ‘motions’ 
mutually exclude each other, they are either obliterated or 
extinguished altogether, either they are mutually destructive, 
or else the stronger overpowers the weaker. Nor when you 
are trying to give an ethical character to your speech ; for 
argument is independent of character and moral purpose. 
§ 8. But employ general maxims in narrative and proof, for 
they have an ethical colour. See 1. 21.16. This is illus- 
trated by an example of this use of a youn. If your object 
is to move the minds of your hearers, the same sentiment 
may be thrown into a different shape. § 9. 

In this particular, as generally, public speaking is more 
difficult than forensic. This is in conformity with what was 
said at the commencement of the work upon the neglect of 
this the nobler and higher branch by the sophistical Rheto- 
ricians his predecessors, but differs from the opinion of Cicero 
and others who consider the judicial variety the more ardu- 
ous. And the reason is plain; because it deals with the 
future (which no.one can prove), whereas the other is con- 
cerned only with the past; which, as Epimenides said, may 
be known even to diviners and soothsayers*—he accordingly 

1 Compare again the same two pas- less meant by Epimenides as a sar- 


gages, p. 357, note. casm upon his prophetic brethren, 
* The xal rots udvrecw, was doubt- who pretended to see into futurity. 





never meddled with the future, but contented himself with 
interpreting the obscurities of the past. Besides this, plead- 
ers in a court of justice have the law for their theme, and 
being furnished with this as a basis and starting-point they 
can easily supply themselves with arguments. Again in 
public speeches, there are few landing places, as it were, 
pauses in the main argument, where episodical and extrane- 
ous matter may be introduced ; they admit, that is to say, of 
very few digressions, for which forensic speeches afford abun- 
dant opportunity ; such as attacks upon the opponent, excul- 
patory or panegyrical remarks upon oneself, or appeals to 
the feelings. For these there is less room in the deliberative 
than in any of the three branches, unless, that is, the speaker 
quit his proper subject. The public speaker accordingly 
when at a loss for topics must do as the orators do at Athens, 
and Isocrates who only writes public speeches; they must 
introduce alien matter; as Isocrates in his Panegyric ac- 
cuses the Lacedemonians in the middle of his advice, and 
Chares in his cuppaysxds; ice. the epi eipjuns. § 10. 
In epideictic speeches matter may be supplied by laudatory 
episodes or digression; as was Isocrates’ practice who is 
always bringing in some one or other in this way, And 
this was what Gorgias meant when he remarked, that he was 
never at a loss for something to say. The praises of Achilles 
introduce those of Peleus, this brings in Avacus, then the 
God, next valour, and 7d «ai 76 “so and so”, any thing 
else that may happen to be connected however remotely 
with the principal subject. And this is just what I have 
been describing. § 11. If you have argumentative proofs to 
bring forward you can employ the ‘ethical style’, to con- 
ciliate the good opinion of the andience as well—the two 
however are not to be mixed, or used at the same time, dua. 
§ 8.—if not, you must supply the place of direct argument 
with the latter. In fact it better befits a man of worth to 
“Even diviners,” said he, impostorsas Vict and Maj. take no notice of it. 

they are, “can prophesy what is past.” + The argument from character. 
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represent himself in his true character, than that his speech 
should be closely and accurately reasoned. § 12. Of enthy- 
memes, the refutative are more popular than the demon- 
strative ; the truth of the conclusion being much more appa- 
rent in the former, because they bring the two opposites 
into juxtaposition ; so that the inconsistency is immediately 
detected, and the fallacy of that which is refuted seen at 
once. §13. On the édrcyyos see above, on II. 22. pp. 262, 264. 
ouvayory) tay évavriov. I. 23. 30. where the same remark 
is made about the comparative popularity of the two kinds 
of enthymemes. Introd. p. 265. 

The refutatio adversarii is no distinct kind of proof, or 
division of the speech. The adversary’s arguments may be 
refuted by €voracis, contrary proposition, instance of the 
opposite, objection; or by counter syllogism. See on these 
in the chapter on Avous. II. 25. supr. p. 267, seq. 

In the assembly and the law courts the ordinary and 
natural arrangement of proofs is for the first speaker, the 
opener of the debate, to prove his own case first, and then 
reply to what may be urged on the other side, either by 
direct refutation, or indirectly, by pulling to pieces, cutting 
up, (6cacvpevv) his antagonist’s opinions, arguments, or cha- 
racter, by anticipation. This order however is not always to 
be observed. If the anticipated opposition is very strong, 
and turns on a great variety of different points, it may be 
advisable to attack and expose these fist, and then support 
your own case by direct arguments. The reason of this, 
which is not given by Aristotle, seems to be, that when the 
arguments that may be advanced on the other side are very 
numerous, some of them are likely to have occurred already 
to your hearers, and so may have instilled a prejudice against 
your side of the question, which may prevent the direct and 
positive arguments by which you seek to prove your own 
case having their due weight. (so Vict.) § 14. And for the 
same reason, the speaker who has to reply should adopt the 
latter order, and more especially if the counter arguments 
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are popular and plausible. § 14. He has as it were to make 
room for the reception of his own views in the minds of the 
audience, which is as it were preoccupied by those of the 
adversary ; the effect of insinuations or prejudices against a 
speech and its proofs, being exactly similar to that which 
they produce upon the estimate of the character of a man: 
they must be removed in both cases alike before the mind is 
ready to receive favourably (6¢yer@a:) the one or the other. 
The speaker in reply must therefore first contend against all, 
or the most important, or the most popular and approved, or 
the most easily refuted, of the adverse arguments, and then 
proceed to confirm his own positions by direct proof as well 
ashe can. This is illustrated by an example from Euripides’ 
Troad. 969. (The first line quoted is the opening of Hecuba’s 
reply, the second the commencement of the argument.) The 
poet has here shown his usual rhetorical skill by making 
Hecuba in her reply to Helen single out the weakest argu- 
ment, tod ednbectdrov, of those advanced by her adversary 
against her, and place it in the forefront of her defence; in 
order that Menelaus before whom the altercation is con- 
ducted, may,carry on to the rest the unfavourable impression 
derived from the exposure of the first. So much on the sub- 
ject of proof argumentative. § 15. As regards ‘ethical’ 
proof, seeing that there are some things which are invidious 
to say of ourselves, or tedious, or apt to provoke contradie- 
tion, or again which when said of others reflect upon our- 
selves, and convey the impression that we are abusive or ill- 
bred, we may in such case adopt the artifice of Isocrates in 
his ‘Philip’, 96. p,, and dvriSooxs, § 8., and put them into 
the mouth of another’. The same is employed by Archi- 
lochus in lampooning the daughter of Lycambes, the scurri- 
lous insinuations against her character being represented as 
proceeding from the father himself: and again in another 

1 On the dyridocts, in connexion is a still more artful application of it, 
with this device, see Victorius, Iso- to which perbaps Aristotle may more 
crates states it all himself, 8, ‘There directly refer, $8 t42—149. 
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satire the same use is made of the carpenter Charon. The 
verses quoted merely mark the commencement of the 
passages referred to, just as in the preceding reference to 
Euripides’ Troades. And similarly Sophocles in the Anti- 
gone 683. seq. makes Heemon in his altercation with his father 
convey against him through the medium of others those ac- 
cusations which a son and a subject dares not bring directly 
against a father and a king. 692. seq.§ 16. Lastly, enthy- 
memes may be expressed as general maxims yv@pat, and vice 
versa. See the same topic treated in i. 21. 1, 2. 

Ch. 18. <A favourite instrument of debate with speakers 
in the public assembly and law courts is the interrogation of 
the adversary. The object of this is to enforce an argument; 
or to take the adversary by surprise and extract from him an 
unguarded admission; or to place him in an awkward dilem- 
ma, by shaping your question in such a way, that he must 
either by avowing it admit something which his antagonist 
wishes to establish, or by refusing seem to give consent by 
his silence to that which the questioner wishes to insinuate; 
or to gain some similar advantage’. It may be made there- 
fore in this way subservient to proof, and so may, properly be 
treated as an appendix to the chapter on zriotess. In this 
way we may vindicate, against Vater, (quoted in the note) 
the insertion of this subject here. Since question and answer 
play such an important part in the practice of Rhetoric, it 
will be advisable here to describe and classify their principal 
ro7rot, or the occasions of using them. The first of these is 
called by the Greek Commentator 1d eis droopy arayew, 


1 There is a fragment wept épwr7- 
cews xal droxpicews by an unknown 
Rhetorician, printed by Spengel as an 
appendix to Aristotle's work in his 
edition of the Rhet. Greci. It is a 
paraphrase of the six first sections of 
the 18th chapter of Aristotle’s third 
book, which it follows exactly,‘and to 
which it serves as a commentary ; 


onoe or twice supplying an illustration 
which is wanting in the original. The 
author is a stupid fellow and misun- 
derstands Aristotle as often as he can. 
Interrogatio, says Vater, quee non 
nisi ex formis pronuntiatorum una est, 
huc non pertinet: ejus tractande in 
prima hujus libri parte locus fuisset. 


the reductio ad absurdum of the adversary. The opportunity 
for this kind of question occurs, when by the addition of 
a single interrogation to something previously said by the 
opponent the latter can be involved in a manifest absurd- 
ity. This is illustrated by Pericles’ answer to Lampon* the 
soothsayer. § 1. The second is 7d rd éuodoyovmeva pwr: 
and the object of this also is to entrap the opponent into 
an ‘unforeseen admission fatal to his own argument, When 
in your syllogism the second premiss is so clear and simple 
that no one can fail to see it, and the conclusion also so clearly 
follows that the adversary must needs admit it, after stating 
one of the premisses, you may suppress the premiss which is 
unmistakeable, and then express the conclusion by way of a 
question. This will take your adversary by surprise and throw 
him into confusion, and is a pointed and lively way of put- 
ting an argument. The example is from Plato's Apology 27. B, 
¢, but somewhat differently expressed. Socrates is accused 
by Meletus of denying the existence of the Gods, He asks, 
Don’t I believe the existence of rd Sarduov? this is ac- 
knowledged. The next question is, are not the dalpoves 
either the children of the Gods or some divine nature? the 
respondent assents. From this arises the first premiss of 
the syllogism. All that believe in Saiyoves believe in chil- 
dren of the Gods, The second or minor is omitted’; who- 
ever believes in a son must needs believe in a father; as 
too obvious to escape any one: and thus the conclusion is 
drawn in the shape of a question, All that believe in Sac 
poves or 7d Saipoviov, of whom I Socrates am one, must 
needs believe in the father of them, the Gods. The Greek 
author (of the tract . épwr. xal drroxp.) absurdly says that 
the omitted duoroyotpevoy is 6 Baipoa vopltwv Beods voul- 
fe; which is the conclusion. § 2. The third method is to 
put a question (in order to make a man contradict himself 
out of his own mouth,) the answer to which must involve 


1 Lampon, Plut. vit, Periel. 154.2: * So Viet. and Maj. 
Arist, Av. 521. : 
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a self-contradiction or paradox, which will shake the oppo- 
nent’s credit. An example of this is given by the Greek 
Rhetorician from Lysias* contra Eratosth. §§ 25, 26—§ 32 
The fourth method is to put a question which only admits 
of a ‘sophistical’ answer, an apparent quibble, in reply; as 
‘it is and it is not,’ or ‘partly so and partly not,’ or ‘in one 
way yes and in another no’: for an audience is sure to 
show signs of disapprobation (to clamour or hoot) at an an- 
swer like one of these, as not straightforward, and evasive 
of the question. Beyond these four methods, which if pro- 
perly employed are all certain of effecting their object, it 
is not advisable to proceed in putting questions to an ad- 
versary: for if he should give you a check by interposing 
an ‘instance’ or ‘objection’, he will be thought to have 
gained a victory’: for you cannot carry on your questions 
so long as to meet and refute his objection, on account of 
the ‘weakness’ of a popular audience, who are unable to 
follow a long continuous chain of reasoning’; and for the 
same reason you should pack your enthymemes into as small 
a compass as possible. § 4. In answering, one thing to be 
attended to is carefully to distinguish the senses of ambiguous 
words and expressions by a regular explanation or defini- 
tion, (darpotyra Aoyw; Vict. and Maj., ‘longa oratione’, 
opposed to cuvrouws,) and not too concisely, which leads to 
obscurity: in replying to questions which tend to involve 


2 Thus L. Crassus put down Phi- 
lippus. Quid latras? asked the latter. 
Furem video, was the reply. Cic. de 
Orat. Quint. VL 3. 82. This is not 


1 driryayes Tlodéuapxor, fot; =a 
vrd Tay dpxévruv rpooraxGévra Sediu's 
éxolouw. ada 8° év rp Soureurnpiy 
Bre ol Adyo éylvovro wepl Nudyv; Hv. 


wérepoy ouvrydpeves Trois Kedevovow 
dmwoxrewas Havrédeyes;  dvréd\eyov. 
Wa ph aro0dywper ; ta ph axobd- 
yyre. . tryovmevos Huds ddixa mdoxew 
4 Slxasa; ddixa. elra, WO oxe- 
ruwrare wdyTwy, dyrédeyes ney Wa 
gwoeaas, cuve\dusSaves 5 va aroxrel- 
vais; Lysias contra Eratosth. p. 122. 
§ 25, 26. 


perhaps exactly an fvcracis, but it 
is at all events a very effectual 
‘check’. 

3 Here again the anonymous Greek 
author has missed the connexion. He 
makes this an independent precept, 
overlooking the ydép. Vict. gives it 
right. 
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you in a contradiction, give your explanation or solution at 
once in answering the first question, without waiting for 
the succeeding ones, or allowing the opponent to draw his 
conclusion ; for the point or drift of it is always easy enough 
to foresee. But all this may be better learnt from the Topics. 
(that is, the 8th book, where Aristotle shows how captious 
questions are to be avoided. Maj.) § 5. If the question it- 
self forms the conclusion of the implied syllogism, the respon- 
dent should annex the cause or explanation of his conduct, 
or whatever else it may be, to his reply; as Sophocles’ did 
in his answer to Pisander; and the Lacedwmonian, when 
called to account for his conduct in his Ephory. To avoid 
the risk of being thus foiled, it is expedient at all events not 
to continue your questions beyond the conclusion that you 
design to draw from your adversary’s admissions; and in 
fact not to put the conclusion in the form of a question 


at all, unless it is so superabundantly clear and certain that. 


it is impossible for the adversary to deny or evade it; for, 
as he says in the Topics, @. 2. 158. a. 7, an unscrupulous 
or determined opponent may spoil your argument by simply 
saying ‘no’ to your question. In fact it often happens, he 
continues, that an opponent will go so far as to deny a con- 
clusion regularly drawn from the premisses, trusting to the 
ignorance and want of acuteness of the assistants at the de- 
bate; and therefore a fortiori is an opponent likely to deny 
a conclusion deduced from premisses which are not fully and 
distinctly stated. § 6. For the full treatment of the subject 
of 7d yeAoiov, ridiculum, (Cicero de Or. 11. 58. 236.) we are 
referred to some lost chapters of the Poetics. It is mention- 
ed here because it is found extremely serviceable in debate. 
By well-timed ridicule, or a well-applied joke, you may often 


1 ‘This ia not the poet, but an orator 
and politician of the later period of 
the Peloponnesian war, He was, as 
we learn from this paxsage, one of the 
spoBovdot, appointed after the disas- 
trous termination of the Sicilian ex- 


pedition in 413. B.c., who established 
the oligarchical government of the four 
hundred. He is mentioned also in 
L1H 3 

On the second example, see Grote, 
Hist. Gr. 11. 480. note. 
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silence an adversary whom you cannot convince: one of its 
uses being that which Gorgias mentioned in his ‘ Art’, to 
spoil, namely, or destroy the effect of your adversaries’ earnest 
by a jest, or their jest by earnest’. One thing however 
must not be passed over. Of the several kinds of jokes 
enumerated in the work above mentioned not all are becom- 
ing to a gentleman. You must be careful therefore, as all 
kinds of jokes do not suit the same people, to select those 

which are suitable to yourself and your own character. For 
example, irony is more appropriate to a well-bred and culti- 

vated man than buffoonery; for the one is used for its own 

sake, with no ulterior and sordid object’; buffoonery looks 

to the reward of the applause of the vulgar. On cipewreia 

and Bwporoyla, see Eth. N. Iv. 13. sub fin. and 14 Comp. 1. 

7. In the former of these places there is a passage which 

explains the distinction here made. of 8 elpwves dri 0 

éXarrov Aéyovres (using self-disparagement) yapséorepor péy 

Ta 70m paivovras’ ov yap KépdSous Sera Soxotar réyew, GAG 

gevryovtes TO oyenpov’ padsora Se Kal otro. ta evdoka azrap- 

vovvrat, olov xal Lewxpatns emote. And see further on pro- 

priety in jesting, Cic. de Off xxviu1. 10—12; and de Orat. n. 

c. 59, seq. The distinction between the ingenuus and libe- 

ralis jocus is made to turn upon a different point to that 

of Aristotle. §12. 

Ch.19. The last division of the speech is the éiXoyes ; 
otherwise called avaxehadaiwors “recapitulation” by the Greek 
rhetoricians; enumeratio, repetitio ; (in hac que repetemus... 
quod Greco verbo patet, decurrendum per capita. Quint. VI. 
1. 2.) the most important and indispensable part of its contents 
being put for the whole. It is in Latin peroratio, conclusio, 


1 From Gorgias’ réxvn. The words Sauppe, Fragm. Orat. Greec. Topyias, 
are quoted by the Schol. on Plat. sréyvy, Fr. 4. Vol. 11. p. 131. 
Gorg. 473. E. (Idd. Tur. p. 910). robro 2 atrod perhaps masculine. The 
mwapdyyedpa Topylov, rd ras omovdds elpwy employs his elpwvela ‘for his 
Tov dyridikuw yéwre éxd\vew, ra 52 own sake’, for mere amusement, with 
yedoia tais omovdais éxxpovew. See no ulterior object. 
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or cumulus, Quint, vt. 1,1, This author, who treats of pero- 
ratio in the first chapter of his sixth book, describes its 
contents under two heads, enumeratio and affectus; the first 
and third of Aristotle's division being included under affectus 
(Lc. § 10, 11), and the second, which is not expressly noticed, 
perhaps tacitly referred to the same. See likewise on this 
subject, Cic, de Inv. 1. 52. 98.—the division of the contents 
agrees with Quintilian’s—hac habet tres partes, enumeratio- 
nem, indignationem (Se»wow), conquestionem (&¢ov) : these 
are then described in detail, cc. 52—55’. Auct. ad Heren. 11. 
30. seq. Rhet. ad Al. cc. 34, 35, Apsin. Ars Rhet. ap. 
Speng. Rhet. Gree., 1. p. 384. 

The contents of the éridoyos according to Aristotle may 
be referred to four general heads: 1. to inspire the audience 
with a good feeling or favourable opinion towards yourself, 
and a bad and unfavourable one towards the adversary; 2. 
amplification and extenuation; 3. affectus, exciting emotion in 
the audience; and 4, dvduynors, the recalling to the minds of 
the hearers by a summary recapitulation the main facts and 
arguments already brought forward in detail. The first and 
third of these are common to the exordium and the conclu- 
sion, Quintilian well observes, vi. 1. 10, and 51, that there 
is this difference in the mode of dealing with them in the 
two divisions. At the beginning you have the whole speech 
before you in which the required impression may be pro- 
duced. They may therefore be handled more sparingly, 
parcius; but in the peroration in which the final impression 
has to be made they are to be worked up more fully and in 
detail; “here if any where we may let loose the full stream 
of our eloquence”—this point is omitted by Aristotle. 
That the topic of recommendation of oneself and disparage- 
ment of the adversary is properly made to succeed the third 
general division of the speech, r/ores, and to occupy the 
first place in the peroration, is shown by this, that it is 

1 Cicero elsewhere (ap. Vict.) di- amplificatio and enumeratio, doubtless 
vides the peroratio into only two parts, referring the affectus to the former, 
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plainly the natural order, after having proved the truth of 
your own case and the unsoundness of your adversary’s, to 
proceed next to praise yourself and vituperate the other 
party, and to dwell on, enforce, and elaborate’ these topics. 
Two things may be aimed at in this; to make yourself out to 
be either absolutely, or relatively, good; and the adversary 
bad in the same way. The virtue assumed may be either 
virtue per se, and independent of all other considerations, 
as times, places, and persons—or in default of this, at any 
rate good to the judges or audience; as it may be, useful, or 
well-disposed. The topics which may be drawn upon to 
supply materials for this, have been already enumerated, in 
Bk.1.c.9.§1. Secondly, the facts having been already esta- 
blished, the next thing to be done in the natural order is to 
amplify the preceding topics: for it is clear that the facts 
must be admitted before you can venture to enlarge upon 
them; just as the enlargement or growth of the body 
arises, proceeds, from something preexisting. The topics 
of amplification and detraction may likewise be gathered 
from the analyses of foregoing chapters, as I. cc. 7. 9, 14. IL 7” 
§ 2. Where this has been done, the quality, Le. character, and 
magnitude or importance, of the facts being well understood, 
the next thing is to awaken any of the various emotions 
in the minds of the audience which the case and occasion 
may require; such as commiseration, indignation*, anger, 


1 Such seems to be the sense of 
émtxadxeve, ‘to reforge,’ incudi red- 
dere, ‘retouch, recast, return again 
and again to the work in order to 
complete it and bring it to perfection. 
So Vict. It has reference solely to 
the firat topic, as appears from perd 
rovro at the bezinning of § 2. 

2 These manifest references to the 
two preceding bovoks, are quite suffi- 
cient to prove—if any proof were 
needed—ayainst the impugners of the 
genuineness of this third book, the 


integrity of the entire work, and the 
connexion of its three parts. 

8 Areos and delywors are both well 
explained in Cic. de Inv. I. §3. 100. 
and «5. 106.; and noticed by Quint. 
VI. 1. 9. comp. VI. 2. 27. In Aristotle 
however, from the company in which 
it is found, it seems to be the emction 
itself, what is usually called vépeors, 
‘righteous indignation ;’ and not here 
the ‘exaggeration’ of style and manner 
by whieh it may be excited. Indig- 
natio est oratio per quam conficitur ut 


hatred, jealousy, emulation, strife. (the last seems to be a 
pugnacious antagonistic feeling against the adversary or any 
one else, or a quarrelsome mood.) The analyses of these 
have also been already given in Bk. m1, cc, 2—11. § 3. It 
remains therefore to recapitulate the principal topics of the 
speech, Here we may do with propriety, what some writers 
of rhetoric absurdly recommend us to do in the exordium— 
he had said before, and repeats here, that all that we want 
on this subject in the promium is a brief statement of the 
object of the speech—that is, repeat again and again any 
point that is difficult, or requires special attention, until it is 
fixed in the hearers’ memory. § 4. The recapitulation should 
begin with the remark that you have performed all that you 
have promised, and this will naturally introduce a restatement 
of what you have said and why. One way of doing this is 
by setting your facts and arguments in comparison with 
those of the adverse party, which admits of two varieties : for 
you may either go through those only of your adversary's 
statements and arguments of which the subjects are common 
to both of you, setting your own in opposition to them indivi- 
dually each to each; or you may enumerate all those of your 
adversary together in one series, and then contrast your own 
with them, with all your own views and arguments, at the end. 
(This is Vict.’s expl.) The former method is xar’ dvtixpt, 
e regione collocare, to set them in direct and individual 
opposition one to another. Another mode of enumeration 
is ‘ironically’—you may put for instance your own state- 
ments and arguments into the adversary’s mouth, and adopt 
his yourself". “You know, he said so and so; and I so and 
so”—which they very well know you and he did not say: or 
thus; “I wonder what he would have done, what airs he 
im aliquem hominem magnum odium, nesti, Lex. Techn. s.v. Demosthenes 
aut in rem gravis offensio concitetur, excelled all orators in Selvwors Quint. 
Cic. u.s. It is employed in heighten- vi, 2. 24. comp, x. 1. 108, Eco de~ 
ing the atrocity of an action or event. —_precatio, miseratio, (Quint.) appeals to 
Precipue Sevwois in exaggeranda in- the tender and sympathetic feelings. 
dignitate. Quint. vit, 3. 88, See Er- + So Major, 
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would have given himself, how he would have borne himself, 
if he had only happened to prove what is right;—so and so, 
and so and so—as I did; instead of what is entirely false— 
so and so, and so and so—as he actually did. Or thirdly by 
interrogation, “What have I omitted? have I not established 
this and that and the other?” or, “what has he shown? has 
he shown this and that?” Lastly, you may simply enume- 
rate, without attempting to contrast them, all the foregoing 
topics of the speech; first what you have said yourself, and 
then if you please separately, what has been said by the 
adversary. § 6. ‘An asyndeton forms an appropriate conclu- 

sion to the whole, to make it a real éridoyos, and not a mere 

Adyos’. Perhaps the meaning of this may be what is express- 

ed by Quint. vi. 1. 2, nam si morabimur, non jam enume- 

ratio, sed quasi altera fiet ratio. The asyndeton by its pithy 

brevity well marks the close. Victor. thinks that’ the inten- 

tion is to distinguish the érfAoyos, something added as an 

appendage, a tail-piece, from the rest of the speech by the 

absence of the conjunctions; (but asyndeton ts admissible in 

the body of the speech also;) to mark by this difference that 

it 18 a true éwldoyos. Major. takes much the same view of the 

meaning. 

The speeches of Lysias, against Eratosthenes, and Ando- 
cides, both conclude with an asyndeton of this kind. The 
first ends thus: mavcouat xatyyopdy. dxnxcate, éwpdaxare, 
metrovOate, éxere. Sexatlere.—which leaves no doubt as to 
Aristotle’s real intention. 
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process of reasoning, or an act of judgment, as the result of a 
mental conversation. Arvstotle's ordinary conception of the 
distinction of dvoza and pyya is plainly the grammatical. 
This is unmistakably evident from the definitions in the 
Poetics, c. 20, § 8, 9, and the tlustrations of the former in 
c. 21. dvopa is dwn cuvOern, onuavtixy dvev ypdovou, and 
includes substantives and adjectives; pjua is & o. onpavricy 
peta ypovov. And to precisely the same effect are the defi- 
nitions of the de Interpr. cc. 2 and 3; and these terms are 
there applied to nouns and verbs. Nevertheless, to show 
how difficult it is to disengage the two modes of looking at 
them, in the same treatise c. 10. 20. b. 1, they are regarded 
logically, as subject and predicate; perar:Oéueva 5é ra dve- 
pata Kal ta pnyata ravroy onpatves, olov ore NEevKOS ay 
Opwiros, éotiv avOpwios devxos. Here it is ‘man’ and 
‘white,’ and not the verb gore, which are transferred, or made 
to change their place: dors is not in question at all, and 
Gvoua and phya must be distributed amongst the other two, 
and denote severally the subject and predicate. 

Under the grammatical classification of the Poetics, the 
‘adjective’ belongs to dvoya; so that the same word may be 
grammatically an ovoya, and logically a phya. I think this 
will help to clear up the confusion which is noticeable in 
Aristotle's expressions on this subject; and which likewise 
prevails in Dr Donaldson’s account of this matter, New 
Cratylus, § 125. 

In Aristotle’s three-fold classification, dvoya, phua, and 
ovvdecpos, the distribution would probably be this: ovouata 
includes nouns, adjectives, and probably adverbs, (as a mere 
mraois of the noun,) articles, and pronouns; pyyara are 
verbs; and ovvdecpou prepositions and conjunctions, con- 
necting particles ; interjections being omitted; and thus all 
the parts of specch are accounted for. In the Poetics, 20, 6, 
we are told that ovvdecpos.is a dwvn donpos, 7} ovTe KwAveEL 
oUTe Trolet dwvnv piay onpavticnv; and afterwards, which 
explains the other, that it is, an utterance which has no dis- 
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On the primary double division, Donaldson remarks, New 
Cratylus, § 124, looking at it from the logical side, that the 
Greek verb usually includes the copula; which is therefore 
likely to escape notice at an early stage of inquiry. avnp 
Saéifes means the same as, and almost always stands for, 
avnp Babifwv éort, This is constantly implied by Aristotle: 
and similarly, 6 izrros Neuxds is fully equivalent to 6 trmos 
éotl Xevxds. See Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Logic, Vol. 
Ill. p. 228, and Mansel’s note on the copula and predicate: 
and on Aristotle’s classification of words, in Poet. c. XX. and 
elsewhere, see Griifenhan, Gesch. der Philologie, I. 459—462. 
They may be classed, he says, under three heads, according 
to (1) the form, (2) the signification, (3) the ordinary use of 
language (sprachgebrauch). 


APPENDIX B. TO BOOK ITI. CH. ITI. 


On Metaphor. 

Aristotle’s definition of metaphor is given in the Poetics, 
c, 21.§7. It runs thus: “Metaphor is the imposition (the 
assigning to any object, designating by a word, émrepopa) of a 
foreign name, (adXoTpiov, a name that does not properly 
belong to the thing, opposed to «vpsov and oixetov) a transfer 
either from genus to species, or from species to genus, or 
from species to species, or proportionally (avadoyoy, i.e. by 
analogy or resemblance).” This definition gives a wider 
extension to the application of the term than would be ad- 
mitted in our modern languages. The test of a metaphor 
in modern usage is that it must convey a direct comparison : 
and the merit of a metaphor consists in the ingenuity of the 
comparison, when remote resemblances are brought together; 
or in the suggestion of pleasing associations, as when a beau- 
tiful object, or one that has interesting associations, is substi- 
tuted for something else of an ordinary character which 
wants these qualities, by reason of the resemblance which 
it bears to the other in one or more points, Campbell, Phil. 
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called ‘mould’. This particular form of corruption, mould, 
has therefore ‘vapour’, atyis, for its genus. mayen, ‘hoar 
frost’, is another subordinate ‘kind’, eléos, of vapour: the 
Jatter in the one case taking the form of, (differenced by, so as 
to make a species or kind,) freezing, €av ray; the other, dif- 
ferenced by corruption, becomes the species ‘mould’. Now 
the comic poets are in the habit of comparing an old man’s 
white hair both to mould and hoar frost (whence ‘hoar hairs’, 
‘a hoary head’), and the ‘metaphor’ is a good one (ev pera- 
gépovet). In the one case the resemblance is in ‘genus’: 
both hoar frost and whiteness of hair are kinds of vapour— 
whiteness of hair is a corruption of vapour § 6; in the other, 
mould and the white hair are both cases of corruption, anes; 
in the latter instance the resemblance lies in the e6os. 
What the difference really is between the two cases it is not 
easy to see: each of them appears to be an example of re- 
semblance in ‘kind’, elSos apés eldos. The words are, 9 pep 
maxvn (Tavroy ott) Te yéverr atuls yap dudw' o & edpos 
T@ eer’ amis yap audew. It is possible that he calls the 
one yévos and the other eldos, because, for the purposes of 
the present classification, atpis is the higher genus, and amps 
is subordinate: still in relation to aris, wayvy and rodai 
are certainly species. I can make nothing of it, and believe 
it to be a piece of carelessness, such as is extremely common 
in Aristotle's writings: but at all events it furnishes a good 
example of a real resemblance, sufficient to justify the ap- 
plication of the term metaphor azr6é tod eidous émi etdos. 

The same fourfold division is recognised, Rhet. 111. 10. 7; 
where it is added, that the metaphor «at’ avadoyiay is the 
most popular and approved. Quintilian, vitI. 6. 9, 10, like- 
wise gives a fourfold classification of metaphors, but resting 
upon an entirely different basis. 

The primary notion of metaphor (weragopa, peradéperr, 
tralatio, transferre) is a mere ‘transfer’ of a word from one 
sense to another: it therefore includes in this original sense 
all cases of werwvupia, and viradXayn, and cuvexdoyn, as well 
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as metaphor proper. Isocrates, for example, dvrid, §§ 284, 
285, employs the word to express the misapplication of names 
to the softening and disguising of defects, which are misre- 
presented by indifferent or flattering, or honourable terms. 
This is commonly called droxopicpds, and is exemplified by 
eb//Ons for a ‘simpleton’, ypnords, Svs, and yAveds in Plato 
in a similar application ; by the use of diminutives, Rhet. 111. 
2.15; comp. 1. 9. 28, 29 for other examples, and Thue. m1. 
89. Isocrates applies peradépew to the abuse of the words 
edgvets, and ¢iocopeiv which were employed by the sophists 
of his time to designate something very different from their 
proper acceptation ; perapépovew amd tév KadNotev rpay- 
patov él ra pavdérata Tév eritndevydrwv. And in a 
similarly general sense Cicero, de Orat. 111. 87. 149, quoted 
above on c, 2, note 2, The subject of metaphor receives no 
separate treatment in the Rhet. ad Alex. It is merely men- 
tioned, together with dmhods and avvOeros, as one of the 
three tpézou dvodrov. c. 24, 1. 

Quintilian, rx. 1. 4, classifies metaphor as one of seven 
kinds of ‘tropes’: Est igitur tropus, sermo a naturali et prin- 
cipali significatione translatus ad aliain, ornande orationis 
gratia: vel, ut plerique grammatici finiunt, dictio ab eo loco, 
in quo propria est, translata in eum, in quo propria non est. 
+--Quare in tropis ponuntur verba alia pro aliis, ut in pera- 
pops, perwvunla, dvrovopacia, petadiyrer, overdo, xara- 
xpreet, GXXnyopia: and describes and illustrates it at length, 
vit. 6. 4—18; transfertur nomen aut verbum ex eo loco in 
quo proprium est, in eum in quo aut proprium deest, aut 
translatum proprio melius est. The former of these two 
cases in which the metaphorical word is used by necessity to 
supply a defect in language, is spoken of by Cicero, de Orat. 
mm. 38. 155, as the only source of metaphor: tertius ille 
modus transferendi verba late patet, quem necessitas genuit 
inopia coacta et angustiis, post autem jucunditas delectatio- 


que celebravit...Verbi translatio instituta est inopie causa, _ 


frequentata delectationis. The origin of metaphor is the im- 
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perfection of language; where there is no term directly ex- 
pressing a notion, the nearest analogy, the term which 
expresses that which most nearly resembles it, must be en- 
ployed as a substitute. Aristotle on the other hand, Rhet. nL 
10. 2, traces the frequent use of metaphor, like so many 
other things, to the pleasure derived from learning some- 
thing; ‘this is produced in the highest degree by metaphor, 
which bring remote members of the same genus into com- 
parison with one another’, and so suggest unexpected re- 
semblances. With this may be compared the account given 
by Cicero in another place, Orat. XxxIX. 134, of the plea 
sure derived from metaphors; ex omnique genere frequen- 
tissimz tralationes erunt, quod ea propter similitudinem 
transferunt animos et referunt et movent huc et illuc; qui 
motus cogitationis celeriter agitatus per se ipse delectat. 
Again de Orat. m1. 40. 159, 160., he attributes the frequent 
employment of metaphor and the pleasure it gives to both 
of those which are separately assigned in the two passages 
already quoted, and by Quintilian in conjunction: nam si 
res suum nomen at vocabulum proprium non habet...neces- 
sitas cogit, quod non habeas aliunde sumere; sed 1n suorum 
verborum maxima copia tamen homines aliena multo magis, 
si sunt ratione translata, delectant. And then this pleasure 
in metaphor is traced to four causes; we are delighted either 
by the ingenuity shown in passing over what les before us 
at our feet (under our noses) and substituting something 
else that is far out of the way; or because the thought of 
the listener is transported to another region, yet without 
going astray, which is a principal source of delight; or be- 
cause a resemblance is briefly suggested and illustrated by a 
single word ; or because a well chosen metaphor realises the 
thing which it represents, and brings it vividly before our 
eyes, (mpd o“patwy arotet, Arist. Rhet. 11. 10. 6.) compare 
Orat. § 92. In de Orat. 111. 39. 187, metaphor is said to 
be, a contracted, concentrated, simile: and Campbell, Phil. 
of Rhet. Vol. u. p. 152, has the same thought. 
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“Appovia and puOués are both of them general terms, from 
which they are transferred by metaphor and applied in a 
special sense to music, and composition either in poetry or 
prose. 

dppovia is ‘adaptation’, from apudfev, or ‘fitting’; a 
suitable, appropriate, combination or arrangement—apta 
compositio, Cic. de Offic—of parts, serving a given purpose, 
or constituting a unity, or organized whole. In a fragment 
of Heraclitus, for instance, quoted by Plato, Sympos. 187. 4 
we have, appovia rofou xal Auvpas, to denote the stringing, or 
adaptation to use, of the bow and lyre. In music it denotes 
the orderly succession of certain sounds, determined by defi- 
nite intervals, which appeals to an instinctive sense or taste 
in the human mind—some sounds, as some tastes and smells, 
and combinations or successions of sounds, are naturally 
agreeable, others disagreeable to the ear—and constitutes 
‘tune’ or ‘melody’’. Its elements are the ofv and Sapu, 
sharp and flat, acute and grave, produced by the ‘ pitch’ of 
the voice or instrument; the indefinite matter, of which the 
musical intervals’, represented by numbers and ratios, are 
the definite, determined ‘forms’. See Lamé, u.s. In writing 
or compvsition, prose and poetry, that is, when they are 
delivered or recited aloud by the poet, rhapsode, or orator, 
the elements are the same; but the forms which they assume 
less numerous. Nam voces, (in singing and reading or 
reciting,) says Cicero, de Orat. 1. 57. 216., ut chorde sunt 
intenta, que ad quemque tactuim respondeant, acuta gravis, 
cita tarda, magna parva. These are the three ‘tones’ or 
‘accents’, rovot, rpoomodiat, Arist. Rhet. 11.1.4. Tovos itself 
means ‘pitch’: it is the degree of tension; the raising or 


given to the various musical ‘ modes,’ 


1 In Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. 3. 
Awpiori, Avisorl, bpvyiorl, and the rest. 


sub fin. et 13, it stands merely for 


‘compositio orationis, et juncture 
verborum’. Ernest. Lex. Techn. In 
Plato, Rep. 111. 397. 398. and Arist. 
Pol. vilL 7, the name of appovia is 


2 Cic. Tusc. Q. 1. 18. 41. harmo- 
niam ex intervallis sonorum nosse 
possumus; quorum varia compositio 
etiam harmonias efficit plures. 
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lowering of the ‘tension’ of the strings of an instrument, 
and metaphorically, of the human voice, toa given degree, 
in order to produce certain definite sounds, sharp or acute, 
flat or grave, and middle or circumflex, notes. The ‘middle’ 
(Aristotle) or ‘circumflex’ accent is produced by the combi- 
nation of the acute and grave, Béckh, de Metr. Pind. p. 16. 
On révos, see Mr Donkin’s article on Greek Music, in Smith's 
Dict. of Antiq. at the beginning, and note, 

“Pvépu0s* likewise, which signifies in general any regular 
measured movement; (as the strokes of the hammer in 
forging, the tread of horses’ feet, the tramp of an army on 
its march, the beat of oars, or of birds’ wings, the motion of 
the fingers, and the like;) which can be reduced to number,— 
6 88 rod cyrparos Tis AéEews apiOwds pOuds éorw. Rhet. 
mt. 8, 2,—or measured by number, (hence Lat. numerus,) is 
a genus, including several species. It may be applied to 
marching or walking in measured step, to dancing or gesticu- 
lation, to music, and to writing or recitation. Its element or 
‘matter’ is time; determined by fast and slow, rayd wal 
8pasd, which in composition takes the form of ‘quantity’, in 
long and short syllables. Numeri lex est unitas plurium 
temporis articulorum. Béckh, u.s. p. 9. Quid igitur est 
numerus, nisi pulcra in temporis particularam successione 
forma? Ibid. 

In the following passages the above description of dpyovla 
and pu@yés, as applied to music and writing, prose and 
poetry, is illustrated. Both of them belong to ‘style’, AéEvs, 
in literary composition, and to music. Plat. Rep, m1. 397. B. 
398. D. Further on the different species of puOuds, and 


2 Fragm. Longin. x. érpuv, ap. 
‘Ernest. Lex. Techn. Gr. s.v. Quid- 
quid est quod sub auriam mensuram: 
aliquam cadit (peng mepalverat, Arist.) 
etiamsi abest a versu, nam id quidem 
orationis est vitium, numerus voca- 
tur, qui Grace puluds dicitur. Cie. 
Orat. xx. 67. Tt belongs to prose ne 


well as poetry; Longin. us. 3 3¢ 
(v0uds) &xi 700 rpopopixod Nbyou (in= 
‘tended for delivery or declamation), 
Kard 7d paxpiv kal Bpaxd, bomep ubvos 
kal pérpov Neyeras: ode emt roy won 
rund Te Noyuw radra ybvov Oewpetras, 
@ANA Kal él rev pyropincy, 


—y 
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their elements Apayd xai paxpov, 399. E—400. B. pérpop, 
pvOucs, and dppovia, are all included in poetry, x. 601.4 
Comparing Leggy. 11. 655. A. qepi puOuov xad dppoviay ovdoys 
trs povotkns', with Phileb. 26. 4. (see the entire passage, 
from 24. A.), we gather that the limiting principle, rd sépas, 
(or the ‘form’, as it appears in Anistotle,) which gives a 
definite shape and substantial reality to the infinite or 
indefinite, formless, chaotic, ‘ potential’, matter, entering into 
this as yet undetermined matter, the oft and Bap, the rayi 
and Spadv, produces in the one dppovia, in the other puOpos. 
This will apply to the words of written compositions as well 
as to music. In the Laws, 11 664.E, we are told, that 
whereas all animals alike have a natural tendency to motion 
and utterance, man alone has the conception of order, rafis: 
of this order, that which is expressed in motion is called 
puOués; that which is expressed by the voice in sound, 
arising from the mixture of the ofv and Bapv, has the name 
of apyovia. In Sympos. 187, B.c., we find, drt (appovia) éx 
Stadepopévwy mpérepoy tov oféos nal Bapéos érretta Yorepor 
6podoynoavtTwy yeyovey Uird THS MovaLKHS TéEXUNS...WoTrEp ye 
xal 6 pvOpucs ex Tod Taxéos Kai Bpadéos Stevnveypévwy mpore- 
pov vaTepoy Sé Ouoroynoavtwy yéyove. See also on the same 
subject Phileb. 17. ¢. D. E. and Legg. vil. 812.D. EB Ib. In 
665. A. TH Ths Kujoews Taker PuOpwos Svopa etn, TH Sé ad Tis 
ghwvis, Tod Te G&€os Gua nat Bapéos ovyxepavyupevwy, appovia 
OVOLA TpoTayopEvatTo. 

Every kind of poetry and music, says Aristotle, Poet. I. 
§§ 4—6, carries out its imitation by means of puOuos, appo- 
via, and doyos; only music wants the last. Dancers again 
represent character, passion, and action, by the aid of puOjos 
alone. And again, Poet. VL 3., the 7dvcpevos Acyos of tragedy 
is said to possess puOuos, dppovia, and pédXos—the last being 


1 In Arist. Polit. vii. 7. sub init. lody or tune, as one of the component 
pedorota or pédos is substituted for parts of music; éreid7 ri per povcuchy 
appovia, (as also in Poet. 1. $4. com- dpwpev 51a peAomorlas Kal pulpy ofeap. 
pared with § 13,) the element of me- Compare also Plat. Legg. 11. 699. 
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(Ephorus is in error) syllabis enim metiendos pedes, non 
intervallis existimat. This seems to be a mistake. Rhythm 
in prose is determined, not by equal or varied intervals, but 
by the ratio of times in long and short syllables. Cicero 
seems to have had in his mind the recurring repeated strokes 
of a hammer, the measured tread of a company of soldiers, 
and such like. Or he may mean to express this ratio by 
intervallum; or spatium, which occurs in Orat. § 193. Com- 
pare §§ 194, 215,217. But by these same ‘intervals’ in 
Tusc. Quest. I. 18. 41. he characterises ‘harmony ’. 

On rhythm in prose, see the same author, Orat. cc, 54— 
60. de Orat. 111. 47—50. 

By Hermogenes, vrept idedy, a’, (11. p. 269. Rhet. Gr. Ed. 
Spengel,) it is thus described; 7 rroia ovvOeots Trav Tov Adyou 
Pepa, Kal To wi ws avatreTradaOat Tov NGyoY GANA jut) Odi, 
qovet TO TOLCVOE GANA fn ToLovde elvas Tov puOpoy. 

Medos has two distinct significations: it denotes music 
or melody with and without words. In the former sense it 
may stand for any kind of poetical composition, which has 
& musical accompaniment, in general; and amongst these 
especially for choral odes; and again more particularly for 
the choral odes of the Greek Tragedy and Comedy. oraai- 
pov, wédos yopov. Poet. XII. 7.; and the Scholiast on Eur. 
Phen. 210, (quoted by Hermann, Elem. Metr. Gr. Lib. m 
c. 22. § 1.) rodro 76 pédos oracipov Aéyerat. Stay yap 
6 yopos pera THY mapodov rEyn TL pédOS...0TAaTLMWOV KaXELTAL. 
The trapodos is afterwards called #67. In the latter of the 
two senses it is identifiable with dpyovia, tune or melody, or 
id appovia, music proper, without the verbal accom- 
paniment. 

I will now procced to illustrate these two senses by 
passages from Plato and Aristotle, from which it will appear 
that the term is certainly susceptible of both these inter- 
pretations. 

In Republic, 111. 398. D. wéAos is first said to be composed 
of three elements, éx tpiav dati ovyxeipevor, Noyou Te, nat 
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differ however in this respect, that some employ them all to- 
gether, others only partially.” The last words are explained 
by a passage of c. v1, which we shall also refer to as throwing 
some light on our subject. In § 2, is given the famous 
definition of tragedy. Two of its qualities are, that it must 
be ndvopévm AGyp, and yawpis éxacrou tay Eidw@y EV Tot 
poptos: the ‘imitation’ of tragedy is to be effected by means 
of language ‘duly sweetened’, i. e. embellished and rendered 
pleasurable (Twining); but this embellishment is made up 
of several elements, the different kinds of which must be 
carefully kept separate (ywpis), and confined each to its 

proper sphere. The explanation of this is given in §§ 3, 4 

“ By 7ducpévov Aoyov I mean, puOpov nai appoviay nai pédos; 

and by separation of the several kinds, that the composition 

is to be effected in some parts by the aid of metre alone, in 

others again it must be aided by melody or a musical accom- 

paniment. This is my interpretation of the passage, which 

enables us to retain pédos in the text of § 3. In this case 

there will be a distinction drawn between dppovia and jédoxs. 

The former is the harmony of language, which is charac- 

teristic of ‘metre’; whilst pédos is the melody or music, 

Plato’s yredx) xaBdpicis xai atrdnots. Several of the most 

eminent commentators however, Victorius, Tyrwhitt, Her- 

mann, agree in rejecting pédos in § 3, on the ground that. it 

is a mere repetition of apyovia: Victorius substitutes nérpoy, 

which Tyrwhitt objects to as a tautological repetition of 

puOpos in a different form; and Tyrwhitt himself regards it 

as a gloss, and, with Hermann, would exclude it altogether 

from the text. This I believe I have shown to be unneces- 

sary. On the musical senses of wéXos sec Twining’s note 46. 

p. 246. (Ist Ed.). He distinguishes three; which seems to 

me to be further than they need be carried. 

In the last Chapter of the Politics Bk. vir. (or v. accord- 
ing to the revised order), on Music as applied to Education, 
HéXos is several times joined with, and at the same time 
distinguished from, appovia. We have already seen that in 
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& 2. conf. Probl. x1x. 38. 2;) a definite regularity which 
constitutes its harmonious effect. The unit of time is the 
short syllable, which occupies the shortest time in enuncia- 
tion: the long syllable, the other element, is in value equal 
to two short. Rhythm then resides in the ratio of these 
times to one another in an indefinite succession of syllables 
The early writers on Music—Plato ascribes the division to 
Damon the Musician, Rep. 111. 400. B—distinguished three 
kinds of rhythm’ and no more. (1) the heroic or dactylic, 
including the spondaic and anapsstic, which expresses the 
ratio of equality, or 1: 1; (2) the iambic and trochaic, with 
the tribrach, which has the ratio of 2: 1; and (3) the 
pxonic’, including the cretic (---) and bacchius (~—-), which 
has that of 3: 1. This is called by Plato, after Damon, 
the évémdos pvOues*, as Schneider thinks, (not. ad_ loc.). 
This last is preferred by Anistotle for prose composition 
because it cannot be used alone in versification, is less marked 
than the other two, and therefore obtrudes itself less upon 
the attention of the audience, wadAdov AarOaver, Rhet. 11 8. 
This ratio or proportion is marked by the dpots and Gears’, 
sublatio and positio; the ictus or stress of the voice usually 
(as a matter of fact) falling upon the long syllable, or the 
resolution of the long syllable, in each of the rhythmical 
Baceas*, Plat. Rep. l.c. Arist. Rhet. m1. 8. Quint. Ix. 4 


46, £7. 


1 On these compare Cic. Orat. 56. 
188. 

7 On the Peonic rhythm (rather 
than metre) see Herm. Elem. D. 
Metr. Lib. m1. c. X1x. de versibus 
Creticis. On the é€vdmAtos pududs see 
likewise Herm, lc. 1. XXVIL 27. and 
on the Schol. p. 371. of Arist. Nub. 
647. It was as the Scholiast on 
Aristoph. says, and Hermann thinks, 
an anapzstic measure, at all events in 
its ordinary application. The Scholiast 
_ however adds that others—perhaps 


Damon among them—gave this name 
to rév dudluaxpor (—~ —), or the Cretic, 
which is identical in rhythm with the 
Peonic. Stallbaum’s note on the 
passage of Plato is not edifying. 

3 On dpots and @éors see Bockh, de 
Metr. Pind. c. 4. 

* Bacts in rhythm corresponds to 
vous in metre. It takes its name from 
the ‘step’ in marching or dancing. 
Stallb. ad Remp. u.s. Each of the 
three rhythmical ratios is a Bdeus. 
Plat. Rep. UL 400. A. Sra yey yap 
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indefinite, metre definite; in this sense, that the former has 
no natural termination in the sentence, it runs on till a 
change occurs, whenever that may happen: metre is finite: 
it is rhythm cut into lengths, as it were, forming ‘certas 
clausulas’, systems or verses, which are usually repeated, in 
some form or other, either as single verses or stanzas, till the 
poem ends. (3) puvOues is a genus, wérpoy a species; as we 
have already noticed’. 

Now in all this there is not a word of anything but ‘time’ 
or ‘quantity’; rhythm is a ratio of times or quantities of 
syllables. Bockh however, de Metr. Pind. c. 5., would intro- 
duce a further distinction between rhythm and metre, of this 
nature. ‘Metre,’ he says, ‘is a system of syllables long or short 
disposed in a certain order, independent of arsis and thesis; 
and it is in the ratio of arsis and thesis alone that rhythm 
consists.’ This is derived from ancient authorities, and is no 
novelty of his own. The only ancient authority that he pro- 
duces for it is Aristides Quintilianus, I. p. 49., where this is 
mentioned as a second, and apparently independent, theory. 
It seems to me, whether truc or false in itself, to disagree at 
all events with all that has been above cited from Plato, 
Anistotle, Quintilian, &c., as to the conception of rhythm as 
it was understood in their times. These authors, as far as 
can be gathered from their expressions, make it to consist 
solely in the measurement of time; and make no reference 
whatever to the varying intensities of sound in the voice, 
which constitute ictus, as belonging to it. Morcover Aristotle, 
in another passage of the Rhetoric, 11. 1. 4., expressly dis- 
tinguishes péyeOos ris devas from puOuds; and dpas and 
Géois are nothing but different degrees of intensity of the 


1 Sce Suidas, quoted by Béckh, de _ repererit, in quibus certa pedum colla- 
Metr. Pind. Bk. 1. ch. 4. p. 1g. note tione neglecta, sola temporum ratio 
3- Also Mallius Theodorus, p. 5, considerata sit, meminerit ea, sicut 
quoted by Herm. Elem. Metr. Gr. apud doctissimos quosque scriptum 
Bk. u. c. 19. § 2. Siquaautemapud invenimus, non metra sed rhythmos 
poetas lyricos aut tragicos quispiam —_appellari oportere, 
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voice; and from this I think it may be inferred that rhythm, 
in his opinion at least, did not reside “solely in dpovs and 
Oéovs and their relation”. 

Specimens of these rhythms in prose composition are to 
be found in Dionys. de Comp. Verb. ¢, 25. The Cretic—*or 
if you prefer to call it so, the Pawonic”—rhythm is illustrated 
from the opening sentence of Demosthenes’ speech pro Corona, 
tois Oeois ebyouat waot kal macais: the iambic from the 
words that follow, bony evorav Eywv éyd diated: in the 
next Demosthenes reverts to the Pwonic or Cretic, rj oder 
kal raow ipiv tosairqy bmdpEat por map’ dudv els tovrovt 
tov aydva. 

Demetrius, in his chapter, wept peyadomperots, m. Epp. 
(111. 270, Rhet. Gr. Speng.), referring to Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 
8., exemplifies the Psonic rhythm—which he follows Aris- 
totle in recommending for use, and also in confining the use 
of it to the two kinds which begin and end with a long syl- 
lable, as jpEaro 8¢ and ’ApaBia—by some words taken from 
Theophrastus, ray pev mepl ta pndevds dEva pirocopoivrar. 
This does not “in strictness consist of Pxons, but still is 
Peonic.” The heroic rhythm is illustrated by a spondaie 
system, few adv els tv xapav; which is disapproved on 
the same grounds as those that are alleged by Aristotle. 
And similarly the iambic. 

Hermogenes, 7. (Sedv, a’, 1. 279 (Rh. Gr. Sp.), has some 
useful remarks upon rhythm in prose, and especially upon 
the amount of rhythmical feet that is required to give a par- 
ticular rhythm to a prose sentence. The iambic rhythm, he 
says,—herein agreeing with Aristotle and Demetrius—being 
that into which the Greek language naturally falls, and 
therefore most usual in ordinary conversation, is only suitable 
for a plain and simple style, and to be avoided by those who 
aim at an ornamental and dignified kind of composition, Of 
this he gives as a specimen, éyd ydp, & dvdpes "A@nvaios, 
mpocéxpouea avOpdmw rovnp@; at the same time remarking’, 


1 See Cicero, Orat. 58—198, and 195, to the same effect. 
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that in order to constitute an iambic rhythm it is sufficient 
that such feet be introduced to a certain extent, and parti- 
cularly at the beginnings of the clauses; and that the number 
of iambuses and trochees in the entire composition should 
exceed that of the anapawsts and dactyls (for instance). Fur 
it is absolutely necessary that there should be a mixture of 
some other feet; otherwise the speech would be in metre, 
and not merely rhythmical. Cic. Orat. 57.194. Itaque ut 
versum fugimus in oratione, sic hi sunt evitandi confinuat 
pedes, (viz. dactyl and iambus). 

Cicero also, in the Orator, 65, 219, gives a specimen of 
Peonic rhythm—though it is only accidentally so—from a 
speech of Crassus ; which he says falls naturally into rhythm 
without any effort or intention on the part of the orator. It 
is an example not of numerus, but of numerosa oratio. In 
§ 196, he gives his final opinion about the use of rhythm in 
prose composition. Prose should be interspersed and tem- 
pered with it, neither wholly rhythmical nor altogether loose 
and measureless: the pon, in deference. to Aristotle's 
opinion, should be most frequently employed, but blended 
with the other rhythms which he has passed over. Subse- 
quently, §§ 214, 215, he expresses disagreement with one of 
Aristotle’s rules, that the period should end with the fourth 
pron, ~~~-; Cicero prefers the Cretic in this position, 
§ 218. The remarks on this subject in the de Oratore are 
scanty and limited; it is treated much more fully in the 


Orator. 


APPENDIX D. TO BOOK HI. CH. V. 


On cvvdecpos. 


The word ovvdecpos, as a grammatical or rhetorical—for 
rhetoric includes the art of composition—term, has in Ari- 
stotle a very wide and gencral application ; it seems that at 
least three different senses in which it is employed are dis- 





Its general character is defined in Rhet. m1. 
12. 4, 6 yap otvBeopos ev rove? ta odAd; by which it seems 
to be meant that it unites a variety of single terms or notions 
or parts into one general conception; either words or sen- 
tences, as a connecting particle; or correlative clauses, as 
#év and 8é; or a whole volume, consisting of a multitude of — 
parts, into one great whole, as the Iliad is said to be Adyos 
auvdécue els. In all these senses we shall find Aristotle em- 
ploying it. 

In a previous Appendix, A, it has been already stated 
upon the authority of Dionysius, that the distinction of ovv- 
Secyor from évéuara and pjyata was the second step in the 
grammatical analysis of langtage, and due to Theodectes and 
Aristotle. It seems however that Isocrates also recognised 
it;—he perhaps borrowed it from Theodectes;—for in a 
fragment of his réyvn preserved by Max. Planudes, ad Her- 
mog. V. p. 469, 8., and Joannes Sicel. vi. p. 156, 19 (in 
Benseler, Isocrates, Vol. u, p. 276.), we find amongst his 
precepts for the regulation of style the following rule; «ab 
ros cuvdécpous Tois adrovs pr obveyyus TiMévat, Kad Tov 
éxépevov TO Hyoupevp evOds dvramodiSovat. The former of 
these clauses appears to mean, that the same conjunction or 
preposition or particle is not to be repeated in too close 
proximity to the other, that the phraseology or construction 
should be varied; the latter, that in correlative clauses the 
second member should immediately follow the first, and not 
after a long interval which leads to confusion. But in both 
cases otydecpos may be interpreted ‘connective particle’; in 
the latter of the two, the particle carries with and includes 
the correlative sentence to which it is attached, and of which 
it expresses the correlation, 

In the Poetics, xx. §§ 1, 6., the otvSecpos is reckoned as 
one of the eight pdpia rijs NéEews, partes orationis. In § 6, 
two definitions are given, the first of which is very corrupt 
and obscure. The term is however illustrated by the ex- 
amples yév, ijrot, 84, which leaves no doubt that it includes 
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at all events conjunctions and particles. It embraces like- 
wise prepositions, Dion. de Comp. Verb. c. 22. p. 157, Reiske, 
where é7 is called a avvSeopos or wpobeots. In c. 25, apais 
an instance of cuvdecyos. Demetrius, 1. épunv., aept curb. 
Aoyou, (Rhet. Gr. II. p. 274, 5. Ed. Speng.) gives examples 
which include interjections, ded, al al, together with par- 
ticles, as pév, 5é, 5, wv: mporepoy is a acuvdcopos, (it is re- 
garded as a preposition) and again, p. 324, «ad 

In Aristotle, cvvdecpos, Rhet. 111. 6. 6, and 12. 4, plainly 
stands for a ‘connective’, or connective particle, as a single 
word: and also in Probl. xrx. 20. where it is exemplified by 
te—xai, And the definition of Poet. xx. 6, again describes a 
conjunction, preposition, or particle, by defining ovvdecpos, 
gwvn aonpos (an unsignificant utterance, of course a single 
word) 7 ovTe KwAVEL OVTE TroLel ovny piay onuayrLany: and 
secondly, dav donuos éx Trevovary péev davev tas, (these are 
the words ‘more than one’ that it connects) onpyavrexay 6é, 
- qovey trepuxvia play onpavrixny devyv. [This last dev is 
equivalent to Adyos, a sentence with a meaning. An ‘ut- 
terance’ may be applied to one, or to several words in con- 
junction.] From tbe former definition we learn likewise, that 
it may be placed either at the extremities (beginning and end) 
or in the middle of a sentence’; and it is illustrated by the 
single words, wév, Hrot, 5é In this same sense it is employed 
by the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 23. § 5. (Oxf. Ed.) pn 
dé nat cuvdéopous odtyous trovety (meaning here «ai, as the 
connective par excellence) ta mdciota b€é Gevyvivas: which is 
fully illustrated by Rhet. 111. 6. 6, where we are told to say 
mopevbeis Suede Ony, rather than mropevdels nai dare Geis. 

Harris, Hermes, Bk. 11. ch. 2, thus defines a conjunction. 
“A part of speech devoid of signification itself, but so formed 


1 éxel or wore, for instance, may this, ob woAdol nev TovTo wototer, ddyou 
stand at the beginning of a sentence, 5é: but ydp at the end of an interro- 
and dé or ydp at the end of it—8¢ so gative sentence is by no means un- 
placed is extremely rare; one may common, as ris ydp; 
conceive however such a sentence as 


as to help signification, by making two or more significant 
sentences to be one significant sentence”—a definition which 
manifestly comes from Aristotle. As, ‘Rome was enslaved’, 

‘Cesar was ambitious’ become one by being connected by the 
particle ‘because’. So in Rhet. mr. 12. 4, the many signifi- 
cant terms dovvéera, jdOov, SiedéxOnv, ixérevoa, become one 
by the introduction of the copula, xaé, Similarly in 11, 9.1, 
the eipowévn rékis, the loose style, which is not rounded into 
organized periods, in which the clauses merely ‘hang to- 
gether’, or ‘are strung together’ like a rope of onions, is 
owvdécup ula; that is, derives the only unity and connexion 
that it has from conjunctions and particles, 

Aristotle’s definition will apply equally well to preposi- 
tions, as to conjunctions and particles, and no doubt is in- 
tended to include them. Prepositions also merely express a 
relation, as of time, place, cause, of one thing to another, and 
have no independent signification apart from the terms be- 
tween which the relation lies. They also give a ‘unity’ to 
the several particulars which they connect. 

These are the only parts of speech which come under the 
head of civSecpos in Aristotle's classification. 

Interjections, as mere exclamations, he seems not to have 
considered as parts of speech at all: at all eyents the defini- 
tion of cdv8eouos does not include them : all the other parts 
of speech are included in the classification. By some later 
writers, as Demetrius, interjections are classed with ‘con- 
necting particles’; a description which is certainly quite inap- 
propriate to them, 

This however is not the only sense in which this word is 
employed by Aristotle and other writers: it sometimes carries 
with it the clause to which the connecting particle, as uév—dé, 
re—xal, is attached, and signifies a connected clause with, and 
sometimes even without, its connecting particle; or correlative 
clauses, such as those coupled by pév and 8é Clear examples 
of this usage are found in Rhet. 1m. 5. 2, 3, where the dvay- 
xaios otvSecpos, the connexion which is de rigueur, obbligato, 
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is the apodosis, éropevouny twapadaBov avtovs, the corre- 
sponding clause (to the protasis), ro avratroécdopevoy : here 
the connecting particle is wanting, but the mporaces has its 
émrei expressed ; as also has the parenthetical clause, which is 
likewise called ovvdecpos, its yap. Similarly of the two 
examples given of a ovvdeopos in Rhet. ad Alex. c. 26. § 2., 
the first may it is true be interpreted of the conjunctions pép 
and dé alone; but in the second, ov ydp xaxelvwy altios éyé- 
vou kal rovTwv alrios ov, it would seem from the introductory 
words, 7aduw Gray 6 aves (cUvdeqp0s) cuvaKxcdrovOos 47, that 
the repetition is meant to apply to the three words, xai, ov, 
and alrios; so that here we should understand it of the con- 
nected clause with its connective, «ad, or of the connected 
clauses alone. Another certain example of its employment 
in this signification is Rhet. 11. 5, 6, where the question is 
of sentences. 

There is also a third sense of the word which seems to be 
distinguishable from the two preceding in Aristotle’s writings. 
In Poet. Xx. 13, srepi ‘Epu. 17. a. 9 and 16, Anal. Post. 11. 93. 
b. 36, we have the phrase Adyos cuvdéopw els; to which in 
the first and third passages eomep n ‘IXias is added. The 
author is here distinguishing two kinds of unity of phrase or 
description, the one where the unity is conveyed by the 
meaning, 6 évy éndov, as the definition of a man; the other 
which is effected by avvdecpos. This latter would seem to 
be most naturally interpreted of connexion in general. It is 
true that in the passage of the de Interpr. it 1s opposed to 
WoAXol Oé, of TONAG Kal py ev (SndrodvTEs) 7 Of aavvdeTor: but 
with the last word Aoyou is to be supplied, and not otvdecpor, 
—indeed aarvédetot avvdecuoe would be a contradiction in 
terms. And besides this, if Aristotle had meant conjunc- 
tions, &c. in the phrase which we are endeavouring to explain, 
he would surcly have said cuvdéopors and not cuvdéopo. 

Ammonius, on Arist. de Interpr. p. 54. 6, (quoted by 
Harris, Hermes, u. s.) evidently referring to this distinction 
of the two kinds of unity in the Aéyos, compares the first, 6 
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xupios els, to a block of wood in its natural state, which is 
properly and naturally one; the second, that which denotes 
the combination of several existences, and appears to be 
made one by one (or more) conjunctive particles (avydecpos), 
to a ship made up of various pieces of timber, and deriving 
its unity from the nails, pegs, screws, and other fastenings; a 
very good illustration of the nature and use of connective 
particles. 

Demctrius, 7. epy. l.c. properly distinguishes two kinds 
of avvdeopuor. The one, which may be called «vpsos, are con- 
nectives properly so called, because they actually do ‘connect’ 
words and sentences: such are pép, 6é, syrot, 7, érret, yap, &c. 
The other which he calls zrapamrAnpwparixol, complementary, 
are such as ye, 57, ovv, apa, when not used as inferential, but 
merely continuative, restrictive, corrective or emphatic, (of 
which the emphatic xaé is a good example). It is to these 
last that Demetrius refers interjections; which however 
strictly speaking are so far from being ‘connective’, that they 
break and interrupt the continuity of the sentence. Dio- 
nysius has the substantive trapamAnpwpara in two passages ; 
de Isocr. Jud. c. 3., p. 540, Reiske, arapamrAnpwpace rékewy 
ovdéy wheXovowv; and again, de Adm. vi dic, in Demosth. 
c. 39, p. 1072. wapamAnpwpacs Tay ovopaTtwy ovK avaryKaiots. 


er a 


APPENDIX E. TO BOOK III. CH. XV. XVI. XVII. 


apgdisBnrnces, oraces, status. 

The legal ‘ issues,’ afterwards called oraces and status, 
appear in Aristotle in the embryo stage of augioSntnces, 
often referred to, never exactly defined, or employed as a 
well determined and recognised technical and legal classifica- 
tion. References to these issues, on which may be made to 
turn the trial and decision of legal cases—more especially 
of criminal cases, to which Aristotle at least usually applies 
them—are scattered up and down the topics of his Rhetoric. 
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See for instance, 1. 3. 6, 1.13. 9, 10. 111.15. 2; 16.1, and 6; 17. 
1. The four degrees of criminality, arvynpa, dudprnpa, adi- 
«nua, adicia—or three, omitting (as is usually done) adéenpua 
as distinguished from ad:ia—may likewise be construed as 
s0 many audicBnrnces, or issues that may be raised in 
determining the nature of an alleged crime. They are most 
explicitly enumerated in 111. 16. 6. and 17. 1. They here 
appear as four; the question of fact, ro drt, ro yeyovévas 7 BN; 
of harm or damage, trod BAaPepdv elvas, et EBAavev; of crimi- 
nality, ro’ adixov elvae 7 py, ct Stxaiws; and of quantity or 
degree, ef rocodtoy, 4 tTHALKovTOY, Sts ov Tocdvde. Inc. 16. 
§ 1, these are otherwise classified, and reduced to three, dn 
Gore SetEac édv 4 dmiotov; Ste trocdv; 4 Ste wocdy; fact, 
quality, quantity. This last coincides with one of the later 
and ordinary divisions. The first or fourfold division may 
however easily be reduced under the terms of the second, 
thus. The issue of fact is the same in both; we must know 
first of all whether the alleged fact is true or not. The 
second and third class of the former list may both be referred 
to the class ‘ quality’ of the second; the damage or injury 
and the criminality, the justice or injustice, may both be 
regarded as ‘qualities’ of actions, And the amount or degree 
of criminality of an alleged offence rocodrov, rndtxovTov, 
tocovee, is plainly identifiable with the ‘quantity’ of the 
second division. This last is in fact what was afterwards 
called the opixn oracis, and by Cicero and the Latin Rhetori- 
cians ‘nomen’ or ‘finitio’. This issue is the ‘definition’ of the 
offence, the name or title which is to be given to it; and this 
may clearly be regarded asa question of ‘degree’ or ‘ amount’ 
of criminality, which gives its designation to the offence; 
determines what it is to be called, and consequently the 
court by which it is to be tried, and the legal process to 
which it is to be subjected. For instance, the same act may 
be construed as aixia or UGpts, and the issue may be raised on 
this point. aikéa ‘assault’ is a mere personal offence, and is 
the object of a private action or S/n; but an act of Bpus is 


an offence against the state, and subjects the offender to a 
-ypadn or public prosecution, The dugicByryces or otaces 
are likewise, as by Aristotle, indicated, not defined and_clas- 
sified, in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 5. § 8. 

The usual division of the etaceis, when they came to be 
systematically classified and defined by succeeding legists and 
rhetoricians, was threefold; (1) eraovs croyactiuxh, status con- 
jecturalis, conjectura, the question of fact; (2) dpi}, the 
definition or ‘name’ that was to be given to the offence 
charged, nomen or finitio; and (3) o7, rosérqros, qualitas, or 
* generis,’ the question of the justice or injustice of the act; of 
right and wrong; but including also that of 7d cupépov % 
dcippopor, utile an inutile, Aristotle's BAaBepév, the question 
of damage and loss. This appears from Hermogenes, ¢, 2. 7. 
orac. Sap. Rhet. Gr, 1, 139, Ed. Speng., a chapter in which 
the divisions and definitions of the eraces are clearly and 
well stated; the third class has many subdivisions, 

Cicero has more than one division of the status. In the 
de Invent. 1. 8. 10, 11, 12, and 16, he gives a fourfold classi- 
fication, which is also very clearly explained, The classes are, 
facti, nominis, generis, actionis: ut in facto conjectura, in 
nomine finitio, in genere qualitas, in actione jus intelligere- 
tur. § 50. The actio, or translativa constitutio, is when the 
question or issue to be determined has reference to the bring- 
ing of the action (which is here separated from the nomen or 
finitio); quem, quicum, quomodo, apud quos, quo jure, quo 
tempore, agere oporteat. This fourth division is abandoned, 
as unnecessary, in his later works, 

His ordinary division is threefold: Orat. xxxtv. 121. res’ 
(controversiam facit) aut de vero aut de recto aut de nomine, 
Sitne? quid sit? quale sit? de Orat. 1. 30. 132, factum, 
quale, nomen. See also Topic. xxiv. 92—94. where the 
meaning of the word status is explained; in quo primum in- 
sistit (takes up a position to sustain an attack) quasi ad 
repugnandum congressa defensio. And Orat. Part. xxrx. 101, 
factum, facti appellatio, qualitas (rectum, concedendumve). 
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In the Auct. ad Heren. 1. 11—15., the divisions are also 
three but not identical with the preceding. They are, con- 
jecturalis, legitima, (when the issue is raised upon some legal 
point, as the interpretation of a law, the conflict of two 
antagonistic laws, and such like questions), and juridicalis, 
which corresponds to qualitas. 

Lastly Quintilian has devoted a long chapter, m1. 6., to 
the discussion of the status, and gives more suo a multitude 
of different divisions, His own is to be found in § 66., com- 
pare § 86. There are three status rationales, conjectura, 
finitio, and qualitas; and one legalis, which he formerly 
subdivided into five species, scripti et voluntatis, legum con- 
trariarum, collectivum, ambiguitatis, translationis. The 
fourth, legalis, he now is of opinion, (§ 67.), may be with- 
drawn from the ‘general’ status, and the rationales alone 
remain as a general division. These are all examined in 
detail in the remainder of the chapter. In § 3 we are told 
that the first use of this technical term was attributed either 
to Hermagoras, or to Naucrates a pupil of Isocrates, or to 
Zopyrus of Clazomene: he is himself inclined to refer the 
earliest use of it to Aéschines; who in the speech, c. Ctesiph. 
(§ 206. Bait. and Sauppe; p. 83. 22. H. Steph.) borrows from 
wrestling the term oraocs, the position or attitude which the 
wrestler was obliged to assume, and applies it to the ‘real 
question at issue’, from which he charges Demosthenes with 
straying. The name he explains either, like Cicero, and 
4éschines, as ‘primus causx congressus’, the position or pos- 
ture for resisting an attack, or ‘quod in hac causa consistat’. 
The latter explanation seems to represent the ‘ real gist,’ and 
‘essence’ of the case, that which it really turns upon. In 
the next and following sections the meaning of the term is 
discussed. In § 49, there is a notice (apparently corrupt) of 
a supposed division of Aristotle’s in the Rhetoric, either of 
the entire work, or of these orages; on which Spalding's 
note may be consulted. Sce on the whole subject, Ernesti, 
Lex, Techn. Gree. et Lat. s. vv. 


ON THE 


‘PHTOPIKH IIPOZ AAEXANAPON. 


THIS treatise on the art of Rhetoric, long attributed to 
Aristotle and incorporated in the collection of his works’, 
derives its title from the letter prefixed, which purports to be 
addressed by Aristotle to his pupil Alexander during the 
period of his Eastern Campaign, with a present of one (or two) 
works on rhetoric; who is therein lectured like a school-boy 
upon the value and importance of the study of the art. The 
forger of the Epistle, whoever it may have been, or whatever 
may have been the motive of the forgery—Victorius opines 
that the object was to give an additional pecuniary value to 
the work by fathering it upon the distinguished philosopher— 
forgets, in the endeavour to observe, as he thinks, the proprie- 
ties of the situation, and to give an air of reality to his letter, 
by making Aristotle assume the style of a tutor in writing to 
his former pupil, how totally the relations between them had 
changed during the interval that had elapsed since he gave 
his lessons to the little Alexander at the Court of Philip, and 
that the time of instruction and education was long past. 
Never did a spurious document more manifestly betray itself 
by want of skill and inappropriateness in the composition. 
As to the treatise itself, though theré is some general 
correspondence, in the treatment and topics selected and 


2 In the time of Athenus, that ready ascribed to Aristotle. Athenzur, 
is early in the third century of the Deipn. 11. 508. a, quotes from this 
Christian era, not only the treatise letter, § 4, a definition of ‘law,’ »sxuos,. 
iteelf, but the letter prefixed, was al- as Aristotle's. 
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illustrated, between this author and Aristotle, yet the nume- 
rous and important differences in detail, as well as the marked 
inferiority in subtlety and spirit, power and interest, the 
entire absence of the logical element in this work, the stnk- 
ing contrast of style between them—here, often obscure from 
its vagueness and indefiniteness though otherwise clear and 
simple, but feeble and inexpressive; there, also often obscure 
and elliptical, but characterised by a terse and pregnant 

brevity—the more scientific exactness, and the much higher 

moral tone that appear in Aristotle’s work, all unite to prove 

beyond the possibility of doubt that the two arts of Rhetoric 

could not have proceeded from the same intellect, taste, 

judgment, and moral standard. The Rhet. ad Alex. is a work 

proceeding from an entirely different and inferior order of 

mind and character. 

“It occupies,” says Westermann, Gesch. der Beredtsam- 
keit, § 69, “an intermediate position between the earlier 
writers on the art and Aristotle; for in spite of the numerous 
interpolations with which the original text is here and there 
corrupted and disfigured, we can at any rate distinguish so 
much as this, that the domain of Rhetoric embraced by him 
was much wider than that of his predecessors.” Allowing 
this, we must add that it presents a much nearer resemblance 
to the preceding Arts, and the sophistical school of rhetori- 
clans in general, than it does to Aristotle’s great work. The 
logical part is entirely omitted; it iy totally devoid of all 
scientific character; and assumes altogether a practical as- 
pect, as a series of rules and precepts for the guidance of the 
orator in the assembly and the law court, quite opposed, as 
Spengel remarks (Art. Script. p. 188.), to the ‘theoretical’ 
treatment of Aristotle. Ifthe author followed any one of his 
predecessors in particular, it was Isocrates’; several of whose 
rules are borrowed, without his name, from his réyyy. In 
three or four cases, to be afterwards pointed out, this is 
certified by extant fragments; and most probably the same 


2 Wo shall see hereafter that this may be considered nearly certain. 
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guide is followed in many other cases in which we have not 
the same means of ascertaining the original authority. The 
treatise is the best representative which we have remaining 
of the actual nature of the teaching of the sophistical school 
of rhetoric; and of this indeed it seems in many points to be 
quite characteristic, All this, and the fact that it is in some 
degree a representative work, representative, that is, of the 
mode of treatment of rhetoric characteristic of the school of 
the Sophistical Rhetoricians, to which Aristotle’s school and 
system were in direct opposition and antagonism, may give it 


- an interest and a value to us, which it would not otherwise 


possess, when it is examined and contrasted with Aristotle's 
great work. Some glaring instances of its highly immoral 
character I shall have occasion to notice more than once in 
the course of the following analysis. 

It may of course be said that Aristotle's own Rhetoric, or 
any other system which teaches, as the art of Rhetoric must, 
to argue indifferently upon both sides of a question, is dan- 
gerous to put into the hands of novices, as all sharp and two- 
edged weapons proverbially are; and that it may most readily 
be perverted to an immoral purpose. Aristotle is perfectly 
aware of this, and apologises in his Introduction for the 
necessity he is under of treating it in this way; he suggests 
care and caution in the use of it, shows how it may be ap- 
plied in the cause of truth and justice, and emphatically 
warns the students of his treatise against the misuse of it, 
We may know how to argue on both sides of a question 
without taking the wrong side; but in a world full of fraud 
and trickery, and in assemblies and courts of law where the 
object is often to deceive, we must be prepared to meet bad 
logic and delusive arguments, in order that truth and justice 
may be made to prevail over falsehood and wrong. But we 
must not argue from the use to the abuse of an art: in dia- 
lecties we may study and analyse and illustrate sophistries 
and fallacies, as an exercise for our own minds, and that we 
may be able to detect them when employed by others; and in 
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rhetoric we may be able to state what is to be said on both 
sides of the question, and show how an argument may be 
turned against an opponent; not to misuse our skill and 
knowledge, to throw dust in the eyes of a jury, to promote 
injustice or screen the wrong doer, but to use it in the 
interest of justice and of truth, for the benefit of society and 
for a moral end. The true distinction between the artist and 
the sophist lies in the animus or zrpoaipects: it is the bad 
intention, the vicious moral purpose of the latter which 
marks the character: the accomplished dialectician and 
trained rhetorician can see through and unmask sophistry, 
without himself abusing his art to the purposes of fraud and 
injustice. Rhet. 1. 1. 12, 13, 14. Again Aristotle’s work is a 
Theory, with rules for practical application in the shape of 
Topics: it must therefore be as complete as possible in all its 
parts. Moreover it was never designed by its author to 
supersede the ordinary general education of a young man: 
for he expressly ascribes it to his predecessors as an imposture 
and a vice, that they did attempt to substitute it for the 
science of Politics, of which it is in fact only a subordinate, 
and comparatively unimportant branch; and so made it take 
the place of that complete and comprehensive science or 
system, which would, if duly taught, instruct the student in 


the ‘whole duty’ of a citizen’. 


But all this was entirely wanting in the systems and 


practice of his predecessors; 
1 Spengel, Proleg. ad Anaxim. Art. 


Rhet. p. x., says on this subject; 


Hc enim ars in oratorum usum, ut in 
utramque sententiam probabiliter di- 
cas, composita est; quo fit, ut verum 
non curet, verisimile ubique sectetur. 
Id Aristotele prorsus indignum est; 
zon enim artem docet, ut quocunque 
modo adversarium vincas, sed ut in 
omnibus causis verum invenias et per- 
S&picias, qui si semel itcrumque ad illud 
persuadendi genus delabi videatur, id 


- 


and from this moral point of 


artis levitate, non autoris consilio, 
factum esse credas. Nam longissime 
abest, qui hanc docendi rationem pro- 
fiteatur. It seems to me that Spengel 
in this very much understated the 
case against Aristotle’s Rhetoric: the 
grounds, that is, on which it may be 
chargeable with an immoral tendency. 
The method of arguing on both sides of 
& question belongs to the Artof Rheto- 
ric, as such ; it is essential to it, as we 
have already fully shown. It there- 
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View we must include in our censure the treatise under 
consideration. ‘They defined rhetoric as ‘ the art of persuasion’, » 
and made this the sole object of their teaching: persuasion, 
or the making of a favourable impression, by any means, and 
at any price, This will be substantiated by the passages we 
shall meet with in our review of the ‘Pyr. mpds ’AAéEavdpov; 
and all that we know from Aristotle Plato and others of the 
actual contents of their writings upon the art leads us to the 
same conclusion with respect to the rest of them; of course 
with the possible exception of Prodicus, or this or that other 
individual. Besides this abuse of logic—of which Corax’s 
téros of ‘the probable,’ exemplified by Aristotle amongst the 
‘fallacies’, Rhet. 1. 24 11, is a striking instance—these 
earlier ‘arts’ treated of style, of the divisions of the speech 
and the contents of each, and especially of appeals to the 
feelings; all of them according to Aristotle extra artem’, 
The students who passed under their hands had entrusted to 


fore pervades the whole treatise, and is 
by no means confined to ‘one or two 
places’, semel iterumque, The quali- 
fication of the object originally pro- 
posed by the art, which is implied in 
Aristotle's own definition of Rhetoric, 
referred to by Spengel in thefirst words 
printed in Italics, no doubt deserves 
to be taken into account. But so far 
as Aristotle's system can be defended 
against the charge of a tendency to 
pervert, or at all events to invalidate, 
orencouragea disregard of, the natural 
distinctions of right and wrong, truth 
‘and falschood, it must be, as it seems 
to me, by the covsiderations I have 
suggested in the text, Whether in 
this point he is altogether free from 
reproach, I will not take upon me to 
decide: but it is certain that Plato's 
indignant rejection of the Art as one 
that prefers probability to truth, aims 
only at persuasion, and thereby ad- 


mits of imposture and deceit, belongs 
toa higher and a purer Morality. 

1 Such were the contents of their 
written treatises, For the practical 
training of their pupils, by the culti- 
vation of habits of readiness and dex- 
terity in speaking and argument, col- 
lections of ‘topics? were provided, of 
two kinds: ‘probable,’ (or plausible, 
such as would be likely to persuade, or 
impose upon, an uncultivated jury or 
assembly) arguments, on both sides of 
certain questions and cases legal and 
political, known by experience to be 
of constant recurrence; which again 
may be illustrated by Corax’s rbros: 
and secondly, ‘Elegant extracts,’ or 
choice specimens of rhetorical compo- 
sition, either selected from actual 
speeches of repute, or composed for the 
occasion by the teachers themselves. 
‘These last are what are called ‘com> 
munes loci’ by the Latin Rhetoricians: 
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them without check or warning this powerful instrument of 
mischief, with which they were at once let loose upon society, 
uncontrolled and unguarded by any moral or religious train- 
ing whatsoever; all other education being superseded—so we 
are given to understand—by this new art of rhetoric. 

As to the authorship of the treatise, it has been held by 
most writers of authority from the time of Victorius, who in 
his preface to the Rhetoric first gave this opinion, founded 
on the well-known passage of Quintilian, m1. 4. 9,—Buhle, 
(Aristotle,) who had been at first in favour of the older view 
which ascribed it to Aristotle, Pref. to Rhet. vol. Iv. pp. 5—7, 
offers in the subsequent volume, Pref. pp. IV. seq., a most 
candid and complete retractation, convinced by the argu- 
merits and authority of Spalding in his note on the passage 
of Quintilian—to be the work of Anaximenes, the historian 
and rhetorician, contemporary of Aristotle, whose own Art of 
Rhetoric was preceded by this of Anaximenes at the interval 
of a few years. This fact is considered to be so completely 
established, that Spengel, who has done more than any one 
else to establish it; first in his Art. Script. pp. 182—191; 
secondly in a paper published in the Zeitschrift fir Alter- 
thumswissenschaft (in answer to Lersch), 1840. pp. 1258—67;; 
and thirdly in the note to his Edition of this work, on Ch. I. 
p- 99; has gone so far as to print the name of Anaximenes 
as the author of the treatise on the title page of his edition. 
The evidence, which is not quite all that could be desired, is 
best given, and the whole case most convincingly argued, in 
his Artium Scriptores above referred to. It amounts to this 
Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 111. 4. 9, has the following sentence. 
Anaximenes judicialem et concionalem generales partes esse 
voluit; septem autem species, hortandi, dehortandi, laudandi, 
vituperandi, accusandi, defendendi, exquirendi quod é€e- 
taoTixoy dicit; quarum due prime deliberativi, due sequen- 
tes demonstrativi, tres ultimze judicialis generis sunt partes. 
On which Spengel triumphantly remarks, Art. Scr. p. 190, 
that he knows no one else (besides Anaximenes) who has 








ascribed two genera and seven species to rhetoric, And 
therein in fact lies the strength of the case; most of the 
remaining evidence adduced in its support is even contra~ 
dictory. But first of all, does the author (of the Rhet. ad 
Alex.) recognise two or three genera or branches of Rhetoric? 
At the opening of his treatise he seems to tell us that rhetoric 
has, not two, but three divisions or yévn; ‘libri omnes tpia 
ryévn' Speng. not. ad loc.; Oh but, says Spengel, |. ¢., Aristotle 
was the first that distinguished three classes or genera of 
rhetoric, and the alteration of &¥o into tpéa, and the inter- 
polation of 7d 8 émiSerixov, (which is remorselessly ex- 
punged) were introduced by some later copyist or Editor who 
believed the work to be Aristotle's, and naturally missed two 
of the characteristics of his system of rhetoric; and therefore 
we must alter the text, and read 80 yévn tév od. ciot 
Aéyov; which he accordingly proceeds+to do*.” Victorius on 
the other hand for the same reason preferred altering and 
supplementing the text of Quintilian in conformity with that 
of the Rhet. ad Alex. Doctors will disagree. 

The next piece of evidence is a passage of Syrianus ad 
Hermogenem, quoted in Art. Script. and the note of the 
Edition. Here we are told that Aristotle, (A piotorédns be 
Sto yém x.7.2.), not Anaximenes at all, recognised two kinds 
of modetixol Aéyot, and seven species; just as Quintilian 
gives them. But of course this presents no difficulty to the 
undaunted critic, who without hesitation pronounces that as 
the first and last syllables (is that so?) of the two names, 
"AptatoréAns and *“Avatiwévns, are the same, the one might 
very easily be substituted for the other; and further argues 
that ‘some sciolist,’ knowing that Aristotle’s distinction of 
the classes of rhetoric was three-, and not, two-fold, and find- 
ing Aristotle’s name prefixed to the Rhet. ad Alex. altered 


1 There is another passage further three branches of rhetoric, and, as 
on, c. 18. (Oxf, Ed.) § 6. Spengel here, there is no various reading. 
Ed. ¢, 17. ult., where rpla ty seems I have commented upon this in my 
again to be applied to denote the analysis of that Chapter, (c. 17-) 
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Svo into tpia, and added de suo 7d 8 éaridesarexdv. If 
“AptotoréAns’ in Syrianus ts a mistake, as I suppose it must 
be, I should rather prefer accounting for it by supposing that 
Syrianus himself attributed the Rhet. ad Alex. to Aristotle. 
If Athenzus in the 3d. century of the Christian era believed 
this to be the work of Aristotle, there is every reason for 
concluding that Syrianus, nearly two centuries later, should 
have held the same opinion. 

Another bit of evidence, No. 3, in the note from which 
we are quoting, is more convincing. 

The letter prefixed to the treatise concludes with the 
words, 7rept Tay TrodtTiK@v Kai Tov SixaviKay TapayyeApaTep, 
oOev mpos ExaTepov avTay evropnoes K.T-A.; Whence it 
seems to follow that the author of the letter, found two, and 
not three, kinds or classes of rhetoric mentioned at the 
opening of the work. 

The fourth argument in the same note is to this effect. 
From the contents of the Art itself no one can prove that the 
author distinguished three kinds of rhetoric; the inferences 
are allin favour of two. Had his division really been by three 
genera, like Aristotle’s, he could not have failed to state and 
enumerate them, like Aristotle also. But in fact he treats the 
topics of rhetoric under the heads of the seven specves; not 
of two or three genera; and whereas we do find AGyor Sexavixoi, 
mpooiuia Sixavixa, dixavixn mpayywatela, and the same with 
Snuoyopixos, Snunyopety, Snunyopia, whereby two genera are 
really indicated; similar phrascology with émedeccrixds never 
appears, from which we should infer that this 1s not recognised 
as a distinct branch. We do however find tpla én, meaning 
apparently three genera or branches, at the end of c. 18. 
(Oxf. Ed.). Spengel of course condemns this as corrupt, and 
substitutes wavtwv. (comp. p. 407. not. 1.) . 

The evidence of style, upon which, as far as I am aware, 
no writer on this subject has entered, seems to me upon the 
whole as far as it goes to be rather against the Anaximenian 
authorship. Anaximenes was a professed rhetorician, and had 
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therefore studied Greek composition; and although Diony- 
sius, de Iseo Jud. c. 19, who nevertheless compares him as a 
writer with Isocrates and Gorgias and Alcidamas and Theo- 
dorus of Byzantium, gives an unfavourable account of his 
powers of making an impression, styling him in this respect 
dabevi} xat driBavov; yet he finds no fault with the purity of 
his style; and in fact one can see no reason why Anaximenes 
educated as he was should have been guilty of barbarisms in 
language any more than Isocrates himself. 

I have however noted a few objectionable or suspicious 
words and phrases, some of them apparently indicative of a 
later stage of the Greek language, of which I will give a list, 
with one or two observations. 

In ¢, 2. § 19 (Oxf. Ed.) o. 1. p. 8, 28. (Speng:) we find the 
Homeric and Ionie form efveea which Gaisford and Spengel 
retain, though three MSS. give the common form évexa. 
Why Anaximenes, if he was the author, should have chosen 
to adopt this antiquated and poetical form instead of the 
one commonly in use I have no explanation to offer. 

i8éa, for elds or yévos, occurs in c. 4 § 6. (Oxf.) p. 20, 
19 (Speng.); and again, c. 7.§ 5. This in the general sense 
of a fashion, guise, manner, or even ‘kind’, may perhaps be 
defensible; Dionysius, for example, Ars Rhet. x. 14, has 
bAn pay iBéa cupBovrevrix) Supyjoews od Setrar: but it 
seems to belong in this definite sense rather to the later 
Greek, [After all, it may imply nothing more in the author 
than ignorance of logic and its terminology.] 

In the next chapter, § 1, p. 22, 7, (Speng.) we have the 
extraordinary word xa@urorrev@évrwv, offences or crimes 
“that have been suspected against us,” or, of which we have 
been suspected. No other authority is cited by the Lexi- 
cons except this passage, 

In c, 21 (Oxf.), c, 20 (Speng.), at the beginning, we have 
madirroyia, for dvaxepadalwars or érdvodos, and madidro- 
yeiv, in the sense of a ‘repetition’ or ‘recapitulation;’ and 
both of these frequently recur throughout the remainder 
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of the treatise. This word again, occurs both in Homer and 
Herodotus. In the former, the adjective zaXzAXoyos, IL. A. 
126, madiAXoya TabT’ érayelpey, but with a totally different 
signification, “re-collected.” In Herodotus wadsAXAoyxely ix, 
as here, iterum dicere, repetere. Besides these two, neither 
of them a very good authority for the use of it by a writer 
of Attic Greek Prose, the word is found, so far as can be 
learnt from the Lexicons, only in a doubtful passage of Theo- 
phrastus, at the end of his first ‘character’; where, even if 
the passage be genuine, it is employed in an entirely different 
sense. See Ast’s note’. It does however occur also in Plut 
Vit. Hom. § 32. as a ‘figure of rhetoric’; and with the same 
signification in two late and obscure Rhetoricians, Zoneus, 
and an Anonymous, in Spengel’s collection of Rhet. Gree. 
Ill. pp. 165, 182., where it is defined (alike in both), réfes § 
dpacis Tou ev Mponyouuevou KwAov Katadnkts, Tou 5é apye- 
wévou apxn, “a figure or expression, where the same word 
ends one clause of a sentence and begins the next.” [These 
three last do not appear in the Lexicons.] 

Inc. 29, + (Oxf.), c. 28 (Speng.), the word rpoyupvacpara, 
“preparatory exercises,” very common in the later Rhetor- 
cians, appears long before its due time. Spengel notices it 
merely ‘as the earliest use of the term’; not. ad loc. 

The use of pyre, apparently for ovre—I can find no 
other explanation—twice in c. 30, 5. (Oxf.), c 29. p. 53, 10. 
(Speng.), seems to savour of a later period of Greek compo- 
sition, when the distinction between the two forms of the 
negative had become partially obliterated: a trained rhetori- 
cian of the middle of the 4th century B.c. had no business to 
be guilty of such a solecism. 

The short chapter, 32. (Oxf.), 31 (Speng.), is in its entire 
structure and expression, a very indifferent specimen of Greek 
prose. Of single words, we have first, in most of the MSS.—no 

1 Photius gives, s.v. wadt\Noyla, as used by Homer; and waXcAXoyla, 


ravrodoyla. Hesychius has raXlAXoya, tavrod\oyla: and Suidas the same. 
wadwovAAcaTa, referring to the word 
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various reading is given by Bekker in the quarto Ed— 
8pdpara in the most unusual, (indeed almost a solecism in 
prose,) application, for mpdaypara', ‘acts’; for which after- 
wards wpdfes is substituted. Spengel however finds xpdy- 
Hara in three MSS., and introduces this into the text. Next 
comes the monstrum verbi, payparoXoyoivres, for which 
there is no authority earlier than Diogenes Laertius. Then 
we have rpéppnats, a &raf Aeydpevoy in the sense in which 
it is here employed, ‘a previous, or preparatory statement’: 
and lastly another poetical form, ¢po/yov; though this is 
partially defended by Aristotle's employment of the verb 
(PporpidheoPar) twice in Polit. Bk. vit; which is likewise 
found in three places of this treatise. 

Near the end of ¢, 38 (Oxf.), 32 (Speng.), we find the 
extraordinary phrase, Tv mpotpom mépate Spicat, (or 
épica); which Buhle translates, propositio (did he mistake 
mpotpomp for mporactv?) conclusione terminanda est. But 
to express that, if it really be the meaning, by ‘determining 
or limiting by an end or termination,’ is hardly worthy of a 
Greek Rhetorician of the 4th century. 

In ¢. 85. 7. (Oxf), 36. p. 69. 14 (Speng.) the preposition 
‘pos is employed in what seems to me a very unusual appli- 
cation, which I do not remember to have noticed in any 
good Greek author. of mpds adrév is opposed to of mradatol 
mpoyovor, apparently in the sense of “near relations,’— 
proximi, Buhle,—mpés standing for, ‘in close relation to.’ 

The last word but two of c. 36, (35), is el&joouev; which 
may indeed be partly defended by similar grammatical 
monstrosities in Aristotle, who in fact uses this very form 
himself, Top. A. 18, 108, a, 28, as well as e/8joas, and other 
enormities. Plato, (Laches,) and the same Aristotle, have 
oxénrecOar; and Demosthenes in one place cxeyacOwoar*, 

1 It is true that Plato employs connotation; either to convey some 
Spapa in @ certain sense for wp&yna special emphasis, or intentionally asa 
‘adeed? : seo Heind, onTheat. 150.4. poetical word. 

Dut never, I think, asa mere syno- 2 I have a small collection of 
nym; always with some additional — these irregularities of the best writers, 
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‘No shadow of authority for dvaXoyyréov, which is used a 
c. 37, 26 (Oxf.), c. 36. p. 78. (Speng.), in the sense of ‘recapi- 
tulating’ or ‘counting (Adyos) over again’—the ava having the 
same force as in avaxehadatovcGas'—is found till we come to 
Plutarch, who in the Symposiaca, Probl. E, has, yespewe ris 
vuctos avanoyew Soxovons: but in the totally different signi- 
fication of “to be proportional (dvdAcyor), or, correspond, 
answer to.” 

In the same chapter, §§ 5, 6, 7, vrevayrios is wantonly, 
and without any difference of meaning, substituted three 
several times for évayrios, ‘contrary’. 

These are the most prominent and glaring deviations 
from the standard of pure classical Greek that I have 
noticed in this work: whether they are sufficient when taken 
together to support a case of later authorship than Anax- 
menes’ time, I must leave to others to judge. I have 
already observed that Aristotle often employs forms of words 
for which there is no earlier authority, and which gram- 
marians pronounce to be solecisms; but no one would think 
of condemning on this ground alone any particular work of 
his as spurious. Plato and Demosthenes and the very best 
writers, as I have noted above, are occasionally guilty of such 
abnormal eccentricities, proceeding most likely from a 
momentary inattention or carelessness, and by sound judging 
critics are easily forgiven, and thought little the worse of on 
that account. 

Spengel, Art. Script. pp. 188, 9., has endeavoured to fix 
the probable limits of time within which the Rhet. ad Alex 
was composed or published. The conclusion at which he 
arrives is the probable one, that it was between 340 and 330 


which this is not the proper place for 
enumerating. I hope to find a more 
favourable opportunity for doing so in 
the notes of the Edition that is to 
follow. 

1 Spengel, who seems not to have 
observed this, proposes in his note to 


read Thy dyridoylay wadi\Xoynréos, for 
Thy alrlay dvadkoynréow of the MSS; 3 
violent and unnecessary alteration. 
The MSS. give as various readings, 
dvahoyioréoy, and the vox nihili, dra- 
doy €or. 
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B.C.; that is, a little earlier than the publication of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric; a conclusion founded upon two or three chrono- 
logical references in the work itself. On the other point, the 
date of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, I have already given Spengel’s 
opinion (Introd. p, 38.), with his reasons for it, that it was 
not published till at least 330 Bc. From the essential 
difference in the conception and general treatment of the 
subject, as well as in numerous points of detail, we may 
certainly infer that the author of this work was not ac- 
quainted with Aristotle's treatise, to which he makes no 
allusion whatsoever, direct or indirect. We also know that 
he was acquainted with Isocrates’ réyyn, from which he 
borrows in several places, This is no doubt, as far as it goes, 
in favour of the authorship of Anaximenes, though not 
absolutely conclusive: and still more so, the twofold division 
of rhetoric, supposing that we accept Spengel’s alteration 
of vo for rpia, and the rest, at the opening of the treatise, 
For although it is quite possible, though perhaps unlikely, 
that a comparatively modern writer of the Christian era may 
not have had access to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, or not have 
chosen to follow it, it does not seem probable that, after 
Aristotle's threefold division of the Art had been established 
and universally recognised, any subsequent writer on the 
same subject would have abandoned it, and adopted one 
which is so manifestly inferior and insufficient. 

Upon the whole I am inclined to think that the weight 
of evidence preponderates in favour of attributing this work 
to Anaximenes, The internal evidence derived from style 
and manner, being mere matter of inference, opinion, and 
taste, can never be absolutely relied on, as we rely upon any 
positive statement or external and independent matter of fact ; 
though these too are by no means free from uncertainties 
of their own, Thus in the case before us, it is certainly 
possible that Anaximenes may in spite of his rhetorical 
education and practice have been really chargeable with the 
solecisms which the text of the Rhet, ad Alex, presents: or 
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on the other hand these may be corruptions or interpolations 
of incompetent transcribers or critics: but as we have not 
attained to complete certainty upon the question I think it 
would be as well if the name of Anaximenes on the title 
page of Spengel’s next Edition were replaced by the more 
modest ‘Anonymus’. 

I now proceed to give some account of the contents of 
this Art of Rhetoric, chiefly for the purpose of comparing it 
with that of Aristotle, by bringing into view the numerous 
points of difference between them; and‘ also of illustrating 
and confirming what I have elsewhere said of the mischievous 
and immoral character of these early rhetorical systems, and 
the sentiments and practice they inculcate, when used, as 
they were intended, as the sole instruments of education; 
and substituted for a genuine moral and intellectual dis- 
cipline, tending to the formation of virtuous habits and the 
due performance of the duties of a man and a citizen, such 
as is recommended by the philosophers. 

Before we proceed to examine the details of the work, we 
will first enumerate one or two of the general differences 
which mark the divergence of the two works, and prove to 
demonstration that they cannot be ascribed to the same 
author. 

On the essential difference of style, tone, and character of 
composition I have already spoken. Another marked and 
characteristic difference between the two authors lies in the 
manner of tllustration employed by each. Aristotle, with a 
single exception’ in III. 16., invariably quotes the speeches or 
writings or remarkable sayings, of others: the author of the 
Rhet. ad Alex. with precisely the same degree of con- 
sistency, that is, with one exception corresponding to that of 


1 Thig is unnoticed by Spengel, who side, autor noster (Anaximenes) omnia 
in his Prolegomena, u.s., has the exempla ipse fingit; which in like 
remark, Ar. nul/um de suo dat exem- manner leaves out of the account an 
plum: an omission which is balanced exceptional quotation from Euripides’ 
by one corresponding un the other Philoctetes, in chapter 18. 
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Aristotle, always manufactures his own illustrations to order, 
as the occasion requires, This says Spengel, Proleg. u. s., is 
characteristic. The one habit marks the ‘rhetorician’, who 
makes speeches himself; the other the philosopher, who 
seeks to give weight by the authority of others to his own 
precepts and observations. Spengel, Proleg. p, x, would in- 
clude amongst these general and characteristic differences 
the method pursued by each of them severally in respect 
of its moral tendencies and influences ; see above, p. 404, not, 
1. I have endeavoured, pp. 403—5. to estimate the amount 
of difference which exists between them in this respect. 
Some difference no doubt there is. Another, which Spengel 
notes, u.s. p. XL, lies in the use of the personal pronoun 
when the author is speaking of himself: Aristotle always 
employs the plural (this I believe is the fact; I remem- 
ber no instance to the contrary in any of his writings): ‘our 
author’, sometimes says, Sieounv, Swpicapny, Sick ov, 
elroy, and so on, 

Ch. 1, The treatise, if we adopt Spengel’s emendations, 
founded upon the passage of Quintilian, m1. 4.9, and the 
hypothesis thence deduced that Anaximenes is the author of 
it, opens with the statement, that there are two branches or 
classes (yév7) of ‘ political or public speeches’, roActixol Aoyor, 
the Snunyoptxdv, concionale, public or political oratory, ad- 
dressed to the general assembly, and commonly called cvp- 
Bovdeurixéy, deliberativum, deliberative, or hortatory; and 
Sixavixéy, forense, judicial or forensic, addressed to the judge 
or judges of a court of law: each of them being determined 
by its audience. This is a marked and very essential distinc- 
tion, in which the difference between this system and Ari- 
stotle’s first shows itself. Aristotle, as we learn from Quin- 
tilian, mm. 4, 1. and 7, 1., was the first writer on rhetoric who 


2 In numbering the chapters of this with the treatise itself. Bekkerand the 
work I have followed Spengel, who Oxford text include the letter; so that 
very properly excludes ‘the letter’ Spengel’s first chapter becomes with 
from the enumeration, and begins it them the second, and go on throughout, 
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adopted the threefold classification, distinguishing the éx- 
Sexrexoy yévos from the two others. This goes to prove that 
the Rhet. ad Alex. was antecedent to the publication of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric: all the subsequent arts recognise the 
tripartite division: the inference therefore is that the Rhet. 
ad Alex. was published before Aristotle’s, and so fur is in 
favour of the authorship of Anaximenes. 

These two genera are subdivided into seven species, the 
hortative and dissuasive, the panegyrical and reprehensory or 
censorious, the accusatory and defensive, and lastly, one 
which appears nowhere else as a distinct kind of speaking, 
the inquisitory or critical, é€eraorxov': the whole division in 
this form being peculiar to Anaximenes: though the six first 
are found, under a different name and in a different classifi- 
cation, inthe Aristotelian system, as the constituent elements 
or materials of the three genera of rhetoric. These seven 
species or kinds may be employed in public speaking, and 
especially in addresses to the general assembly, in forensic 
pleading, and in private conversations. §1. The analysis of 
the first two species follows, and occupies ce. 1, 2. In 
§ 3, definitions of wpotpomy and aorporn are given: these 
two fall under the head of deliberative rhetoric. In § 6. the 
Tern (av Set opéyerOat, the author does not use Aristotle's 
technical term,) of exhortation and dissuasion are introduced: 
and here again we have a division entirely different to that 
of Aristotle. They are six; the just, the legal, (the ‘just’ is 
the dypados and xowes voyos, the ‘legal’ the yeypappene, 
the written and conventional laws of any given state,) the 
expedient, the fair and noble, the pleasant, and the easy: 
and in the last resort two others, the possible and the neces- 


the criticism of a speech. See c. 37. 


17d éeferacrixdy e503, is a kind 
It is exemplified in /Eschines’ speech 


seldom employed separately, but usu- 


ally in combination with the other 
species, It denotes ‘critical inquiry’, 
either into a man’s life, character and 
actions; or into the administration of 
an office or of the government; or 


against Timarchus, which is entirely 
occupied with the examination and 
criticism of his conduct and character. 
Spengel, note on c. 37. init. 
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sary. These are the Téd of one who has to exhort or re- 
commend: one who dissuades has to show, that the course to 
which he is opposed is one or more of the opposites of these : 
all actions are capable of either construction. This is the 
substance of §§ 3—11. Materials for applying these, for 
showing that actions, &c. are just, and so forth, and the re- 
verse, may be derived from the following romo., First, from 
the actions and things themselves; secondly, from cases 
analogous and similar, ée rdv dyolwy rovros ; thirdly, from 
things opposite ; fourthly, from ‘authority’ of various kinds, 
x rév ibn Kexpysévov bd Oedv 7 bx’ dvOpwmrwy evdoEwv 
tnd kpitav % bd tév dvtayovcray jyiv. Then follows the 
illustration of the application of these rémou to the three first 
téAn of deliberative rhetoric. §§ 12—24. 

Ch. 2 treats of the subjects on which advice is given in 
councils and popular deliberative assemblies. These are 
seven, § 2: religion, laws, the constitution of the state, 
alliances, treaties, commercial and other, with foreign states, 
war, peace, and revenue. This differs, rather perhaps in 
form than in substance, from the list of subjects for a similar 
purpose given by Aristotle in Rhet.1. 4. Aristotle's list is, 
revenue or ways and means, war and peace, the defence of 
the country, fortification &c., exports and imports, and legis- 
lation. These topics are treated in detail in the remainder 
of the chapter. The unscientific, if not immoral and unscru- 
pulous, character of the system which this treatise represents 
is well illustrated by some of the arguments suggested in 
§ 25. When your object is to dissuade from an alliance, you 
may argue, either that there is no necessity for it, or that 
the proposed allies are unjust, or that they have done your 
country wrong at some former time; or, if none of these can 
be maintained, that their situation is remote, and conse- 
quently that they would have no power to render assistance 
on an emergency: or in other words, that the proposed allies 
do not deserve such a fayour or honour, or that they had 
forfeited their claim by previous injuries: as if a statesman 
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would take any thing else into account but the advantage or 
disadvantage accruing to his country by the alliance in ques- 
tion. Now it may fairly be asked, what would be the use of 
suggesting such arguments as Nos. 2 and 3, for example, to 
a statesman or orator, whose sole object should be the true 
interest of his country, except for the purpose of aiding him 
in his endeavours, right or wrong, to carry his point or ‘ per- 
suade,’ and gain a temporary advantage over an opponent?! 
Is it consistent either with the science of Politics, or the 
duty of a citizen, to employ such like trifling, plausible and 
ad captandum arguments in matters of serious importance, 
and with such a purpose? And does it not savour of im- 
morality and recklessness to suggest any considerations to a 
speaker in a case where his country's interests are at stake 
but such as have a real tendency to promote her welfare? 
and will not the familiarity arising from the constant associa- 
tion with bad principles and bad reasoning necessarily en- 
gender and foster sophistry and vice in a man’s mind? If 
the facts on which these arguments are supposed to be based 
are true, they suggest themselves, and need not have a place 
in an Art of Rhetoric; if they are not, the only possible 
motives for employing them are such as I have stated. 

Ch. 3. This chapter treats of the analysis of the third and 
fourth species of rhetoric, the laudatory and disparaging or 
censorious. In § 1, the terms, éyxapiacrixcy and Yexrixov 
are defined: and their réAn stated. These are precisely the 
same as those of the preceding species :—Aristotle on the 
contrary, Rhet. I. 3., as we have seen assigns a single rédos 
to each of his genera; though it is true that in each case he 
elsewhere admits one of the others, as subordinate and sup- 
plementary to the principal and most prominent end which 
is distinctive and characteristic of the genus. For the ana- 
lysis and description of them we are accordingly referred to 
the preceding Chapter. Then follows, § 2, a brief general 
account of the mode of applying them to individual cases; 
and, § 3, an illustration of three of these ro7ro, 70 éx tovtov 
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émovpBaivor, the result; 7d évexa tovrov, the motive; and 
70 pu) dvev rovrou, the necessary condition. Next we have a 
series of topics of amplification av’fnots, §§ 4—10; disparage- 
ment, tazeivwars, is effected by the employment of their op- 
posites. § 11. abnots and ta7reivwois may no doubt be em- 
ployed advantageously in all the species alike, but their 
principal use and highest value appear in panegyric and 
censure. § 12. Not a word is said of these two being sub- 
ordinate to any genus, There is no émiBetxrixdv ryévos here. 

Ch. 4 treats of the two species, accusation and defence, 
included in the forensic genus, “which deals with the busi- 
ness of the law court.” These are defined, § 1. The aims or 
objects of the pleader in these two branches seem to be 
much the same as in the four preceding, § 2, comp. § 8: and in 
fact in ¢. 6. § 1. we are told that the just, the legal, the expe- 
dient, &c. are common to all the ei5y, though most especially 
applicable to the first, rd mporpemriucov. The modes of en- 
forcing an accusation are given in §§ 3—7; and three methods 
of defence in § 8. The two first of these include the three 
general status, oracets, constitutiones causarum; viz, the 
issue of fact, status conjecturalis ; and the status or constitutio 
juridicialis, subdivided into (1) absoluta which admits the 
fact but altogether denies the wrong; and (2) assumptiva, or 
mrowoTys, Which admits the fact and the wrong, but denies the 
alleged amount, magnitude, or degree, of the offence charged. 
Speng. note, p. 147. Ernest. Lex. Techn. Lat. 

Tn §§ 9—11, ddixla, dudprnpa, arvyia, are distinguished, 
and the modes of handling them described ; and in § 12, the 
course of proceeding required in tryna and drlunrot aydves. 
And this concludes the special treatment of the dicastic branch, 

Ch. 5. "Eféraots, 70 Eeraatixdy eldos, the subject of the 
fifth chapter, is in general the “criticism” of purposes or in- 
tentions, actions, and language, by a comparison of these 
either with one another or with the rest of a man’s life and 
conduct, in order to detect any inconsistency that may exist 
between them, past or present. § 1. This is of course to be 
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applied especially to the character and conduct either of the 
adversary in a process at law, or of a political opponent. 
§§ 1-4. 

All these species (Buhle) may be either blended together 
in one specch, or may form the subject of a separate treat- 
ment: for with great differences, there is still a considerable 
similarity between them, and therefore they are capable of 
‘inter-communion’ (é7rtxotvwyover) in their application. In 
this respect they resemble the human race; who with many 
individual differences bodily and mental yet bear a general 
resemblance to one another. 

Ch. 6. After the particular examination of the special efén, 
the writer proceeds to give an account of the topics, argu- 
ments, modes of treatment, and divisions, common to all 
Of these the ‘objects aimed at’ (Aristotle’s ré\7) have been 
already examined (inc. 1). Avfnows and tatrelywocs, ‘am- 
plification’ and ‘disparagement,’ are also common to all kinds 
of speeches, though especially appropriate to the laudatory 
and censorious. These also have been already treated, (in 
c. 3.). The third of these ‘common’ elements of rhetoric is 
miorets, probable arguments, calculated to induce ‘ persua- 
sion’ or ‘belief’ (whence the name), rhetorical proofs. For 
these again there is most room for employment in forensic 
pleadings, because accusation and defence admit of, or 
‘require’, more than all the other discussion pro and con. 
Aristotle has a similar observation in his Rhetoric. The 
enthymeme, or direct rhetorical proof, he says, is most readily 
employed in the dicastic branch, because this is always 
referred to fact past; which admits more of argument or 
proof than the fact future or prospective to which the de- 
liberative or hortative speaker has to look. Besides these 
the following rozos are common to all the species of rhetoric. 
IIpoxatadmis, ‘anticipation’ of the opponent’s charges or 
arguments (c 18): atrjwara, solicitations, prayers, petitions, 
to the audience or judges (c. 19): aadsdAroyias, recapitulation 
(c. 20): pujxos Noyou, peTpLoTNS pnKous, BpaxvaAcyla, amplifica- 
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tion, propriety, abbreviation, in composition, (c. 22): and lastly, 
épunvela, style or ‘expression’, choice of language, arrange- 
ment, or composition in general (cc. 23—28). 

Ch. 7 is on wézreis. Of these there are two kinds; one 
arising immediately out of the speech itself, the cireum- 
stances of the case, and the persons engaged—as the éféracts, 
for instance, or criticism of character and conduct—and 
constructed by the speaker in accordance with the rules of 
art; the other ém#erou, ‘added’ (from without), adventitious, 
corresponding to Aristotle's dreyvor wiores, (on which and 
évreyvor m. see Rhet. 1, 2. 2. and 1,15). Of the former there 
are seven subordinate species; elxds, mapddevyya, Texprpiov, 
vObpnua, yvodpyn, onuetor, Exeyyos: of the latter only three 
are found in the text, paprupia, bpxor, Bévavor; but in c. 14 
another is mentioned, 80a rod Aéyovros, which Spengel 
inserts here. § 3. Follows, the analysis of eixds. In all 
these matters especially, which are connected with logic, the 
differences between this author and Aristotle are most pro- 
minent and glaring: and this again may serve as an argu- 
ment for the priority of publication of this treatise, and its 
Anaximenian authorship. If Aristotle's logic and rhetoric 
had been accessible to the writer, it seems hardly possible 
that he could have thus passed them over without notice. 
If the author was Anaximenes, and not a later rhetorician, 
though contemporary with Aristotle he was altogether 
alienus a philosophiw studiis, and might therefore very likely 
be unacquainted with the Organon, as he certainly must have 
been with the Rhetoric. To resume, eixés is defined, § 4. 
The definition is as follows; ‘That is probable which, when 
mentioned, immediately suggests similar or analogous cases 
to the minds of the hearers;” that is, what is in accordance 
with a man’s ordinary experience: and this is illustrated by 
one or two familiar examples. When a man hears another 
give utterance to a popular sentiment, or maxim of the 
current and prevailing morality; if for example he hears 
another say that he desires the greatness of his country, the 
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welfare of his relations and friends, and misfortune to his 
enemies, or anything else of the same kind, he thinks this 
probable, because he is conscious of the existence in himself 
of the same or similar sentiments and wishes. We must 
therefore in addressing an audience always be on the look 
out for this, whether we are likely to find them sympathetic, 
or conscious themselves of having the same sentiments and 
principles as we are about to enunciate: for to such they 
are most likely to lend a willing ear. § 5. The probable has 
three species, determined by the wd@y, &@0s, and «xépdos, 
which all belong to human nature, Probability—so far 
at least as human actions are concerned, which are the 
principal objects with which rhetoric has to deal—rests upon 
the common human nature in all individuals; and probable 
arguments are appeals to this common nature, and derive 
their validity from these three classes of feelings motives 
and incentives to action; these are universally recognised, 
and everything done, or suggested as being done, in aceord- 
ance with them seems ‘probable’: we must therefore employ 
them in our speeches as the origin and source of actions which 
we wish to account for. The d@n, or feelings, are scorn, 
fear, pleasure, pain, desire, and its opposite, either satiety or 
apathy, and such like. These we must (take along with, 
ovprapadapBavew,) associate with, express in, the speech in 
accusation and defence; because, being common to human 
nature in general, they are known to and recognised by the 
hearers, and a sympathy is thus established between the 
speaker and those whom he is addressing—they are brought 
in this way to understand one another. (This I presume to 
be the meaning of a rather obscure passage: the sense seems 
clear enough at a distance on first inspection, but melts away 
into a haze as we approach nearer to examine it closely.) 
The second motive which prompts to action is habit: the 
appeal to which in our speech again establishes an under- 
standing between ourselves and the audience, which makes 
what we say appear probable. And the third of these 
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common elements is profit, one’s own interest. This is so 
prevailing an incentive to action’, that men are often induced 
by it to act in violation of their own nature and character; 
and is as common to the whole human race as the feelings 
and acquired habits which are also the ordinary springs of 
human action. §§ 6,7. I have thought it worth while to 
give the substance of the last four sections at some length, 
because they seemed to me to be somewhat more ingenious 
than usual, and to throw some real light upon the subject of 
eixés and its treatment. This is followed by the application 
of 76 eixos to speaking in its various branches, in illustration 
of the modes of rendering probable either things, facts, or 
human actions; §§ 8—11, In § 8, however, we return to a 
former topic, which belongs to the deliberative branch of 
rhetoric; the use viz. that may be made of ‘analogous cases’ 
in making facts appear probable: in the two latter, §§ 9, 10, 
we pass to the illustration of the modes of applying the in- 
centives and motives to action; only two of which are here 
exemplified, the 7a being noticed in § 16. 

In the remaining sections, 12—16, the defensive side (rd 
drrodoyeiaGaz) of forensic pleading is illustrated, and various 
feeble and shuffling excuses are suggested, for the purpose of 
‘persuading’ the judges that the pleader is innocent of the 
charge brought against him, or of transferring it to some one 
else, The wd@y are introduced in § 16; in the rest the 
arguments are derived from €os and xépSos. 

Here again we may note that the epideictic is not recog- 
nised as a distinct genus; the only two that are illustrated 
are the deliberative and forensic, 

Ch. 8, treats of wapadevyna. “Here also an important 
difference between this author and Aristotle shows itself 
in the total omission of the logical bearing and application of 
the ‘example’, which in Aristotle's system is predominant, 
See Rhet. 1. 2. 8, 19. 1. 20; also above, Introd. p. 105—107. 


4 Inde nascitur, says Spengel in his note, Cassianum illud, cui bono. 
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The example is here defined; “Facts that have occurred 
similar, or opposite, to those which we are now stating.” 
They are to be employed when the topic of ‘ probability’ 
fails us, as evidence of the truth of an incredible or im- 
probable statement, by the allegation of analogous acts or 
events that have actually occurred, § 1. They are of two 
kinds, the antecedently probable, those which occur «ara 
Aéyor, in accordance with ordinary reckoning and calculation, 
which are used to support our own case, and confirm our 
own arguments; and the improbable or unexpected, ra py 
Kata dNoyov, Which are employed to refute or invalidate the 
statements of the opponent, § 2. These are illustrated in 
§§ 3—6. If for instance it is our object to show that the nich 
are less disposed to dishonesty and wrong-doing than the 
poor, in this case the general rule or probability is on our 
side; and we can easily find examples in support of our 
assertion: but we may also want to prove the opposite, in 
the accusation of some rich man who has been bribed per- 
haps to betray his country’s interests; and then we must 
find instances of (improbable) exceptions to the general rule, 
which will make the commission of the act of treachery in 
question unexpectedly or against probability probable (eixos 
Tapa TO €iKds OY Tapa Aoyov), and invalidate the assertion 
of the adversary. In §§ 8—11 we have directions when and 
how to employ them; and in § 12, the sources from which 
they may be derived: these are actions and events past and 
present: all such are pervaded by a general principle of 
similarity which furnishes a ground for the proof uf one by 
another’. If the same sort of thing which you are trying to 
establish has been frequently done or happencd, especially 
if it be in accordance with a gencral rule, it is a proof of the 
probability that what you asscrt is also true. 

Ch. 9. rexunprov differs in toto from Aristotle’s rexp- 
peov; sce Rhet. 1 2. 16, 17. Introd. pp. 160—163. It is 


1 The man has conceived an indistinct notion of the argument from analogy. 
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defined here as an argument that may be derived from an 
inconsistency or incompatibility between facts and the 
opponent's speech, or contradictions in the speech itself. 
For from such inconsistencies and contradictions most 
hearers at once draw a conclusion (rexpaipovraz) of the utter 
unsoundness (Sev dyés) both of his words and actions; that 
the one must be false, the other wrong. 

Ch. 10 is on the enthymeme. The meaning here as- 
signed to the term, as a special kind of argument, and the 
sense in which Aristotle employs it, have been already fully 
explained in this Introduction, pp. 100—105. I will here 
only add Spengel’s note on the passage. Aristoteli év@junua 
genus est probationis, pyropixds cvAAoyiopds, queevis senten- 
tia cui ratio addita est. Anaximeni, ut Isocrati, aliisque 
oratoribus, species; sententia cui qualiscunque évaytiwois 
inest. I may observe in passing that we have here an indi- 
cation, by the correspondence in this point with Isocrates, of 
the rhetorical school from which the treatise proceeds, 

This évayriwors, or opposition, is explained in its various 
applications in § 1. The argument is derived like the pre- 
ceding from the detection of any inconsistency or contradic- 
tion, either in the opponent's speech itself, or in his actions, 
to what is just and right, or legal, or expedient, or fair and 
noble, or possible, or easy, or probable, or to the character of 
the speaker, or to facts and events in general. The differ- 
ence therefore between this and the preceding ‘species’ of 
argument, is that this is derived from ‘ opposition’ in general, 
the former from two particular cases of it. § 2 informs us 
how this kind of argument may be inverted, and applied to 
the establishment of our own case; and § 3 recommends 
that it should be brief, reduced to the narrowest compass, 
and treated with the smallest possible expenditure of words. 

Tvdpn, c. 11, is xa’ 6dev, (or perhaps better with Spen- 
gel, xaOdrov) tav mparypdrwv Soyparos idlov dijdwors, an 
expression of private opinion on ‘things in general’: with 
xaOddov the meaning is, “a general expression of opinion”, 
which is the usual definition. In this sense it is equivalent 
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to the 8éfa rod Aéyovros of ch. 14. It has two varietic 
like the example, évSofos and wapddofos. When it is of tl 
former kind, a current and generally accepted maxim : 
opinion, there is no occasion to assign any reason for it, « 
adduce arguments in its support; but when it runs count 
to popular opinion, these must be brought forward, but cor 
cisely, in order to avoid long-windedness and incredibility 
the reasons, if short and pointed, are more likely to carr 
conviction. The ordinary signification, ‘a general sentimen 
or maxim’, is, if not included in the definition, at all event 
conveyed in the examples; § 1. They must be appropriat 
oixeias tay mpayyarwv. They may be derived from ti 
Bias picews, § 2; from depBory, § 3; and from qrapopoia 
ow, §§ 4,5. All these are illustrated. The points of agree 
ment and disagreement between this author's yan ani 
Aristotle's, have been already noticed in this Introduction 
p. 258, on Bk. 11. c. 21; to which the patient and tractabl 
reader is referred. 

Ch. 12. In treating of onpetov, the subject of this chap 
ter, the author omits as usual all notice of its logical impor 
and value.—This is supplied by Aristotle, as we have seen, ir 
his introduction, Rhet. 1. 2. 16 and 18, and Anal. Pr. 11. 27 
and may also be found in mine, supr. pp. 160—163.—Hi: 
definition is, ‘one thing is a sign of another—not any on 
chance thing of any other, nor everything of everything else 
but that which is the ordinary concomitant of something els: 
either befure, or after, or simultancously.’ Not only may ¢ 
thing that has happened be a sign of something else that ha 
happened, but also of something that has not happened ; anc 
in like manner that which has not happened may be a sigt 
of what does not exist, as well as of that which does. § 1 
One kind of sign produces mere opinion, the other know: 
ledge: the best is of course that which conveys actua 
knowledge, the next best that which carries with it the mos 
plausible opinion. The first of these two seems to be iden. 
tical with Aristotle’s texyrpiov, who himself tells us in the 
Rhet. u.s. §§ 16, 17, that onueiov is a general term including 
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Texpypia and onyeia proper: and if so this will be another 
point of correspondence in this chapter between the two 
treatises; which, as they are so rare, should not be over- 
looked. The chapter concludes with an account of the 
sources from which ‘signs’ may be derived. 

Ch. 13, On éeyxos. This seems to be according to this 
author, not, as Aristotle defines it, a contradiction of the 
opponent's conclusion, or refutation, by counter syllogism or 
enthymeme; but any conclusive argument, or, apparently, 
positive assertion, or statement that can’t be contradicted, 
either in support of something which we want to prove our- 
selves, or in refutation of an argument of the adversary. 
Spengel, following Ernesti, Lex. Techn., who supposes, s. v., 
that these édeyyor are always founded upon some kind of 
evidence, as witnesses, torture, documents, contracts, common 
rumour, says of them in his note, de testibus et questionibus 
dicitur éeyyos, unde hoe genus ad dréxvous pertinere ricres 
plures censent. One however at least of the kinds of it, 7a 
gicet dvaryxaia, has nothing to do with evidence of any sort ; 
as appears from the example, card ¢tow dvayxaidy éorw 
oloy rods Sdvras arriwy Setabar; which is so absolutely cer- 
tain as to be unanswerable. We may argue in this way not 
only from what is naturally necessary, but from what we, or 
the adversary, assert to be necessary, [this is according to 
Spengel’s emendation, }) avaryxalov as rpeis Néyopev, KT]; 
and similarly from what is naturally impossible, and from 
what we or the adversary assert to be so, The two last are 
thus illustrated; it is naturally impossible for a little child 
to steal more money than he can carry, and make off with it: 
and the refutation of an impossibility affirmed by the oppo- 
nent, or the proof of impossibility in one of his statements, is 
exemplified by this ; it will be impossible, if he asserts that 
we signed the contract at a particular time at Athens, sup- 
posing that we can prove an alibi, that we were at that time 
absent abroad. Surely all this is rather trifling with an im~- 
portant subject. 
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In Ch. 14, the author points out the differences between 
the various arguments above enumerated ; some of which | 
have already noticed, and the rest, being evident on the face 
of them, hardly deserve a detailed description. They do 
however in some sort serve a8 a commentary upon the pre- 
ceding definitions. §§ 1—5. Having thus dispatched the 
direct logical wloteus, or wlores proper, we May now proceed 
to describe the ériOero: (or dreyvor) wloress, the additional 
or adventitious proofs that may be employed in support of 
& case. 

The first of these is the Sofa rov Néyovros. § 6. ‘The 
speaker's own opinion’ or ‘authority’, may be given with 
advantage in arguing his case, provided he shows the hearers 
that he is thoroughly conversant with his subject, and that it 
is his interest to speak the truth: [of course he would not do 
so if it were not.] the adversary’s opinion must be shown 
at the same time to be as worthless as himself. If this can- 
not be done, you must point out that even men of skill and 
experience (such as the adversary has been shown, or is 
known, to be,) are often liable to error: or if this again prove 
impossible—if you can’t show that he is likely to be mis- 
taken—say that it is against your opponent's interest to 
speak the truth. §§ 6,7. I think I may venture to affirm 
that such a direct suggestion, if not recommendation, of 
slander and falsehood is not to be found in Aristotle's 
Rhetoric. 

Ch. 15 is on evidence, paptupla; and the subject is very 
differently treated by Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 15. 13—19. Evi- 
dence is defined, the voluntary (read éxovtés with Spengel,) 
testimony, or admission, of one who was privy to the fact. 
This excludes all evidence but that of the wing and present 
witness, who, as Aristotle has it, shares in a criminal case the 
defendant’s risk. There are three kinds of evidence, distin- 
guished by the degree of credibility and value of each, the 
mBavov, amiBavov, and aydiBorov or ‘ambiguous’. We 
have then a series of topics of argument, on both sides, pro 
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and con, similar, but very inferior to those of Aristotle, that 
may be applied to evidence, to confirm or invalidate it, 
according as it is favourable or unfavourable to our cause in 
attack and defence. In support of what I have said of the 
flimsy and feeble and unscientific character of some parts of 
this treatise, I will here quote one of the suggestions in § 1. 
“ When the evidence is credible, and the witness to be relied 
on, the evidence needs no concluding summary, unless you 
might like to finish off with a concise ‘sentiment’ (yrepn), 
or enthymeme, for the purpose of giving point and smart- 
ness to it.” (rod aorelov évexev). This is harmless, but un- 
necessary, and rather é£w rod mpdyparos: but what shall 
we say to the following? One of the topics suggested (in 
§§ 5, 6) for the invalidation of the testimony of an adverse 
witness is «\émrew rv paptupiay, to pass off evidence in 
disguise or surreptitiously, to swear falsely in such a way 
that it shall not be detected, or at any rate not render you 
liable to a prosecution for perjury. The illustration is this. 
“Bear witness for me, Lysicles. No by heaven! not I; 
(replies L.) for I tried to prevent him when he did this”: 
thus seeming to refuse, oveouv éyd, and then admitting the 
fact, which is assumed (from what follows) to be false; «al 
Sia tovrou év dmopdce wpevdopaptupijcat revdopdptupos 
Sienv ovy bpéFe. If the adversary has recourse to a like 
expedient, we shall expose his villany—so that it is acknow- 
ledged to be villanous—and bid him give his evidence in 
writing. Such a barefaced and audacious recommendation 
of fraud and perjury is most certainly not to be found in 
Aristotle's work : and further the immorality of the sugges- 
tion is only equalled by its absurdity: but how could it be 
right to put into the hands of young men, as an instrument 
of education, and a guide to their practice, a book that con- 
tains such a precept as this? 

The analysis of Bacavos, ‘the question’, in c, 16, 
bears a general resemblance to that of Aristotle in the 
fifteenth chapter of his first book, but the latter has much 
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more brevity and point. The arguments that may be em- 
ployed for and against the use of it are similarly given ; but 
there is here no unmistakeable indication of opinion, as in 
Aristotle, of its cruelty, and uselessness for the ascertaining 
of the truth. The definition of it is ‘an involuntary admis- 
sion by a party to the transaction, or an accomplice, or one 
privy to it; the ‘compulsory’ character of the evidence dis- 
tinguishes it from the preceding, paprupia, or voluntary 
evidence, which is, duoXoyia ouvedoros éxovrds. 

In c. 17, the ‘oath’ is very briefly treated in the same 
way as the two preceding ‘adventitious’ proofs; similarly, 
but again in very inferior style to Aristotle’s subtle analysis. 
According as it appears to be favourable or the reverse to our 
side, we must magnify, extol, enlarge upon its advantages 
(ade), or if we decline to take it ourselves or offer it to the 
adversary, we take the opposite course of disparaging, depre- 
ciating, vilifying it (razrevovy). The definition is, “a state- 
ment or assertion, unsupported by proof (avamroéecxros), with 
an adjuration or appeal to heaven in attestation of it,” (wera 
Oeias trapadrpyews). The explanation of this last phrase has 
been already given above ; Introd. p. 207, n. 1. 

In the last clause of this chapter occurs another instance 
according to all the MSS. of the mention of tpia ein, which 
can mean, if it is allowed to stand, nothing else but the 
‘three kinds of rhetoric’, the deliberative, dicastic, and epi- 
deictic. There is no various reading. We may no doubt 
have recourse to the supposition that the same transcriber or 
commentator who ascribed the work to Aristotle, and conse- 
quently altered dvo into tpéa at the beginning, made a similar 
change here and substituted tpia for the true reading, which, 
according to Spengel, who tacitly adopts this supposition, is 
mwavrwv Tav ed@v; which is as much as to say érrd. This 
conjecture is founded upon the hypothesis of the authorship 
of Anaximenes, and upon that alone. His note is merely 
this; @ rév tpiay eidav éors, heec corrupta sunt; [there is no 
evidence of this but his own conjecture] non enim tres sed 
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examine the cxowvot torot, the classes of arguments ‘common’ 
to the three branches of rhetoric (as he seems to say), and to 
all speeches alike. These are reviewed in the following 
chapters, from 18 to 28. 

Ch. 18, accordingly treats of mpoxaradnyrus; which is, a 
forestalling of, or reply by anticipation to, the adversary’s 
arguments or charges against us, and the removal of objec- 
tions or suspicions or bad impressions which may chance to be 
entertained by the audience against ourselves, our case, or 
our statements. The topics that furnish materials for this are 
then stated and exemplified. (a) The methods of removing 
prejudices from ourselves and our case are first illustrated in 
the deliberative branch, §§ 1—38, and then in the forensic, 
§§ 4—9; some of these suggestions are cunning enough: and 
next, (8) the modes of anticipating the adversary’s arguments 
or charges are exemplified in the forensic branch alone. §§ 
10—14. None of them are applied to the epideictic branch: 
probably however, because, as there are no adversaries with 
arguments, they are of no use there; though to be sure a 
speaker in this branch may have to remove prejudices in his 
audience. In the last section of this chapter occurs the only 
direct quotation that is to be found in this treatise: it is 
taken from Euripides’ Philoctetes. The two last lines are 
corrupt, and have not been satisfactorily emended. 

Airnpata, c. 19, are prayers, petitions, or requests, ad- 
dressed to the audience, and are divided into two classes, the 
fair or Just, and the unfair or illegal: it is somewhat doubtful 
whether it is intended that we should employ this latter sort 
ourselves ; but it is at all events necessary that we should be 
acquainted with them, for the purpose—not, observe, of 
avoiding them, or discountenancing an illegal or immoral 
practice, but—of exposing and discomfiting, or checking an 
adversary if he makes use of them. These petitions are 
illustrated by Spengel, in his note, from the orators, in whose 
specches they are very numcrous. 

TaArtrroyia, Cc. 20, ctvTowos avapvnots, is a concise repe- 
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the term ‘irony’. But the first example that is given of 
its application to wadsAdoyia, in illustration of the first 
division of the definition, by which ‘ whilst we are pretending 
all the while to omit it, we give a succinct recapitulation of 
all the foregoing statements and arguments,’ (it 1s to be 
introduced by some such phrase as this, “and I suppose 
there is no occasion for me to remind you that &c.”; in which 
the ‘irony’ lies’), is by no means in accordance with the 
ordinary employment of the figure. Aristotle in the Nic. 
Ethics defines it “ mock humility,” referring the origin of it 
to Socrates’ practice: and in the passing notice of it in Rhet. 
jl. 18. 7, says not a word of any ‘pretended omission of a 
recapitulation.’ 

The second example, which illustrates the latter half of 
the definition, the application to things of names opposite 
to those that you really mean, is a genuine exemplification 
of the figure in its ordinary acceptation. The adversary is 
styled ypnords, and you call yourself dabAos; in both cases 
the exact opposite being intended. 

Ch. 22 treats of +d aoretov, the means of imparting spirit, 
point, grace, liveliness, a tone of pleasantry and sprightliness 
to the speech; and with it, of the modes of lengthening and 
shortening the speech at pleasure. Spengel remarks on the 
contents of this Chapter, multo accuratius hoc Aristot. Rhet. 
111. 1O—11 enarrat, ut indignus sit noster autor qui cum illo 
conferatur. In fact Aristotle’s directions for giving point to 
style are altogether different. The former of these two 
branches is treated by the author in the most scanty and 
insufficient manner, in §§ 1, 2; the rest of the chapter, 
§§ 3—8, is devoted to the various modes of spinning out and 
abbreviating the handling of a topic. One remark is made 
in the concluding section which deserves to be quoted, that 
‘the characters of the speech should be made as far as possi- 
ble to coincide with the characters of the men,’ (I presume, 
who deliver them). If this is what is really meant, it will 
represent Aristotle’s 700s év t@ AéyouTt. 


1 The ‘irony’ is in fact the ‘pretence’. 
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rafeu, cannot mean metaphor; and the literal acceptation 
of it seems almost too trifling to find a place in a grave trea- 
tise on Rhetoric, and also not properly to be included under 
the general head of composition or combination of words. 

We have next in the following chapters, 24—28, the 
treatment of épynvela, interpretatio, style, or expression of 
thought, or composition in general. 

Ch. 24. The first thing to be done in épynvela is épunvev- 
evy ets dvo; of the six modes of which this chapter proceeds to 
give an account with exemplifications, The author's intention 
seems to be, to give an elementary division or classification of 
language, or perhaps rather of topics of argument ; exemplified 
by the analysis of a single topic, dvvapus, ‘ faculty, ability,’ or ro 
Suvatov, ‘the possible,’ selected for the purpose, and analysed 
into six alternative divisions, which are supposed to exhaust 
it. This I think may be gathered both from the analysis 
itself in § 1, and the examples that follow to the end of the 
Chapter. The analysis of this topic is proposed as a model 
scheme or exemplar which may be applied similarly to all 
other topics alike. oynpata piv ovy tod eis Sv0 Epunvevew 
@oe Touncels ETL THY TpayLaTwY aTaVYTwY TOY aUTOY TPOTOV 
[LeT LOD. 

Spengel’s views of the meaning of the classification are 
stated in his note on the passage, and, if I rightly under- 
stand them, do not quite agrce with my own. He says, 
p. 189, In his facile grammatice et rhetorice aspicias pri- 
mordia; variis qui fierl possunt sententiis certas imponere 
formas voluerunt, non inepte, ut ex uno quasi fonte qua ra- 
tione diversa exirent, docerent; id autem fit imprimis subjecti 
et objecti quod dicitur mutatione. The last observation I 
confess I do not fully understand; nor can I see that any 
distinction of subject and object is implied in the classifica- 
tion. What follows I fully agree with; that we miss here 
the ‘subtilem perscrutationem, qualem philosophus v.c. in 
libro aept épynveias explicat: indeed we have here a most 
striking indication of the difference between the two authors. 
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nal Tov éopevoy TH tyyoupevp evOds avtarrudidovat, Tous peév 
os TO TATA pey TOLaiTAa, exEetva pevToL ETEPwWS, Tous Sé 
ws TOV pev Kat Tov Se Kal TO ws Kal TO OUTws. The same 
observation is made by Aristotle, Rhet. 111. 5. 2, probably 
also after Isocrates. §§ 1, 2. These precepts are then illus- 
trated, but in the reverse order, in the remaining sections 
of the Chapter. The use of connectives is exemplified by pev 
—éé, and xai—xal. Confusion of language, by Secor éote 
Tot Toy TovTov TUrrev: which may be amended thus, decvoy 
€ort TodTov vio Tovtou TUrtTesGar. The proper use of the 
article is illustrated by ob7os dv@pwiros tovrov tiv avOpwirov 
aésxei. On this it is observed, that in the present instance 
the introduction of the article makes the sentence perspicuous, 
the withdrawal of it would cause obscurity: but that some- 
times the reverse of this is the case: which I suppose can 
mean no more than this, that the (definite) article is used 
to define some particular object; when this is not required, 
the use of the article would only lead to obscurity. The 
caution against bringing two vowels into collision is next 
repeated: this can only be allowed “when the sense cannot 
be otherwise clearly expressed, or when there is a pause’, 
or a division of any other kind (in sense or sound).” The 
ambiguity which is to be avoided is illustrated by the incau- 
tious use of a word which has more than one meaning. The 
exainple given is, in spite of the aspirate, 6605 or odes: olov 
odds tev Ovpav Kal odds jv Badifovew. Spengel remarks 
upon this, vetustissimus locus qui jam antiquis spiritum neg- 
lectum esse in pronuntiando docet. Might it not rather be 
construed as an indication of a later date of composition of 


1 1 have adopted Knebel's emenda- 
tion avadwavors for the MSS. reading 
avamruiis, which seems to be devoid of 
meaning here. The Lexicograpbers ex- 
plain the latter as equivalent to avdardw- 
ows, an unfolding, revelation, or ‘expla- 
nation’; a sense in which it is found 
in Plutarch and Athenzus. But I do 


not see how this meaning can be ap- 
plied here. Spengel has this note on 
the word, p. 192. clausulam quan- 
dam sententiz intelligere videtur, ne- 
que tamen alibi boc vocabulum id 
significat; and then quotes Knebel's 
suggestion. 
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here given does not even illustrate the ‘equal length’ of: the 
two members of the clause.] The author seems to extend 
the ‘resemblance’ to all parts of the clause, with the remark 
however, that the most perfect similarity is produced by 
opocorércutor, §§ 1, 2. 

The remainder of this chapter (29) is oceupied with 
a recapitulation of the foregoing contents of the work, 
§§ 3, 4; and we now pass on to the consideration of the last 
subject of the treatise, the parts of the speech’, their order 
and arrangement, the topics appropriate to each, and the 
mode of handling them. These subjects, the order and 
arrangement of the parts of the speech, and the divisions 
that they severally belong to, are examined and analysed 
under four heads: of which the first includes the two kinds 
exhortation or recommendation, and dissuasion, which together 
make up the deliberative branch, and occupies cc. 29—34; 
the second, deals with the two kinds of epideictic speaking, 
the laudatory and reprehensory, in c. 35; a corresponding 
treatment of the forensic branch under the two heads of ac- 
cusation and defence, is contained in the long chapter 36; and 
the critical kind, ro é&eraorixov, similarly, but much more 
briefly dealt with in c. 37. The third of these branches, the 
forensic, is the only one of the four in which the fourfold 
division of the speech, wpootuov, diynots, miatets (BeBaiw- 
ats), ewidoyos is expressly recognised: but in the first, the 
deliberative, it seems to be implied, by the order in which 
the topics which, as we learn from c. 36, are appropriate to 
the émidoyos are taken for examination; the appcals to the 
feclings, the proper subject of the peroration, being intro- 
duced after the treatment of BeSaiwou—the third division. 
And though it is true that the separation between the two 


1 The fourfold division of thespeech, cc. 38. 5.; wlorets, including BeBalwors 
adopted by this author, agrees with confirmatio, and rd wpds rods dyridl- 
that of Isocrates. (See above, Introd. —_xous the answer to the adversary, refu- 
p- 331.) It consists of mpooluworv;  tatio; and érfoyos, (c. 36. 48,) usually 
amayyerla or difynos, c. 31. ult. styled in this work wadAdoyla. 
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of the speech, the invitation of the attention, and concilta- 
tion of the feelings, of the audience, and the occasions on 
which the first of these may be omitted, are briefly handled 
in the two last sections, 21 and 22. The treatment of the 
mpooiptov is to be directed towards securing the goodwill 
and attention of the audience, and meeting and anticipating 
any hostile suspicions that may have been insinuated, or 
charges that may have been made, (both included under the 
general head of ScaS8odn,) either directly by the adversary, 
or such as we know that we are rendered liable to by our 
character, circumstances, or past conduct; and this hostile 
feeling may be directed either against the person, or the 
thing, (the case, for instance any course of policy that we 
may be recommending,) or the (tone or line of argument of) 
the speech itself, § 8. 

And here the unscientific and immoral—or if not im- 
moral, at any rate unmoral, regardless of all moral considera- 
tions—character, which not only pervades this treatise, but 
is distinctive also, as appears from all that is recorded of it, 
of the entire rhetorical school to which it belongs, is brought 
out into strong relief. Truth of fact and exactness of 
reasoning are the very last things at which the speaker has 
to aim: to persuade, or to gain one’s point, is the sole object 
to be kept in view; to gain this end any argument may be 
advanced, any fallacy maintained, any consideration urged, 
expedient or the reverse on public grounds, any falsehood as- 
serted : political science and the true interests of our country 
may be disregarded, and all our efforts are to be concentrated 
upon the promotion of our own. The refutation of an ad- 
versary, real or supposed, is the first consideration, to which 
all others must give way; and to attain this end any means 
may be employed, any sophistry or fallacy, amy art trick or 
device, any shift, subterfuge or evasion, that ingenuity can 
suggest and recklessness venture to recommend. This I 
believe is no exaggerated description of the tendencies of such 
a system of Rhetoric as we are now engaged in analysing. 
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of rhetoric: if it be found in either of the two others, it is an 
accident, like the reply to an adversary, which does however 
sometimes occur in a public oration. But in narrating, as 
well as in accusing or panegyrising, the deliberative orator is 
not discharging his proper function, which is to give advice. 
111. 16.11. The precept that the narrative must be brief is 
in direct opposition to what is said in Rhet. 111. 16.4. viv dé 
yedoiws Thy Sinynoiv pace Sety evar taxetay. It comes from 
Isocrates, whose followers, as Quintilian tells us, Inst. Orat. 
Iv. 2. 32, volunt esse (narrandi rationem) lucidam, brevem, 
verisimilem. This rule, that the narrative should be brief or 
rapid, was no invention of Isocrates, but already existed in 
the ‘Arts’ of Tisias and Gorgias, as we learn from Plato, 
Pheedr. 267, A.B.; but the exact correspondence of the two 
rules for the composition of a dcynous here and in the pas- 
sage of Quintilian is another clear proof of the close con- 
nexion of this treatise with the Sophistico-rhetorical school 
of Isocrates. Subsequent writers on rhetoric, Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, the Auct. ad Heren. and others of still later date 
abandoned on this point the guidance of Aristotle and fol- 
lowed Isocrates. Spengel, in his note p. 215, has illustrated 
the observance of it from Isocrates’ own writings, and other 
orators. They often call attention themselves to their own 
endeavours to be concise, and thus to save the hearers as 
much trouble as possible. 

Ch. 31. In respect of the ‘ordering’ or arrangement of 
the deupynots, it may be either attached as an appendix to 
the wpooiptov, if the facts we have to state are few and well- 
known: or if not, they must be treated individually in a 
serics (suvartas), and in detail, and the facts made to 
assume the appearance of fairness, expediency, honour, as 
the case requires; not for the purpose merely of making the 
specch simple and perspicuous, but also of gaining over the 
judgment of the listeners. If the facts that we have to state 
are of modcrate length and not already known, we must 
arrange them, whether it be narrative, or report, or explan- 
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if our case admits of its application, must be placed in the 
forefront of the arguments, and we must then go through 
all the topics immediately connected with it, as that which 
resembles what is just, and that which is contrary to it, and 
that which has been pronounced just by authority, or decided 
to be just: all of which may be similarly applied. The 
examples must also have this same character. Topics will 
be supplied by men’s private and individual notions of justice, 
(these I presume are the universal notions of mght and 
wrong, implanted in us by nature,) or the special enactments 
of the city in which you are speaking, or in other cities. § 5. 
When all this has been gone through, and we have concluded 
the topic with our yvapas and enthymemes, if this part of 
the speech be long, we may give a concise recapitulation of 
its heads; if it be of moderate length and easily remembered, 
we may first sum it up in a definition, and then immediately 
(in the same sentence) proceed to the next topic, as expedi- 
ency.” This valuable suggestion is illustrated by an example. 
Similar rules are applied to té cupgdépov. And so one part 
is to be connected with another, and the entire speech woven 
together into one web. §§ 6, 7 “When you have gone 
through all your proofs in support of your recommendations, 
then in a summary way, and with yopua: and enthymemes 
or ‘figures’, show that not to do as you propose would be 
unjust, and inexpedient, and disgraceful, and unpleasant; 
and contrast with this, likewise in a summary way, the 
justice and expediency and honour and pleasure that will 
follow from complying with your counsels. And after you 
have cnunciated sufficient general maxims, give a defini- 
tion of what you have recommended by way of conclusion. 
And in this way we shall confirm our previous statements— 
and now we will pass on to rpoxatarnYis.” § 8. 

Ch. 33. apoxaradnYis is the anticipation of the adver- 
sary’s arguments or charges for the purpose of ‘pulling 
them in picces’, exposing and refuting them. In doing this, 
you must make your opponent's arguments appear as trifling 
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if there be not ground for that, then gratitude may be 
appealed to; and, as a last resource, compassion. §§ 1—4. 
In dixssuading a similar policy the reverse processes must 
be used; the order remains the same. § 5. ‘ But dissuasion 
may be employed by us either dependently, (on our own 
bottom as it were, without regard to any one else, xa 
avtovs ;) or in answer to the opposite recommendation of an 
adversary. The latter will require a slight alteration im 
the topics and their arrangement. We shall have now to 
state in the proemium what we are going to reply to, 
and then show that our adversary’s proposal and reasons 
are all unjust, disgraceful, inexpedient and everything else 
that is mean and wrong. But if this cannot be done, the 
next best way of proceeding is, in case he has established 
the justice of what he advises, to draw your arguments 
from the topics that he has omitted, and try to prove 
that it is disgraceful, or inexpedient, or laborious, or im- 
possible; or if he have expediency on his side, you en- 
deavour to show that it is unjust; and so on for the rest. 
Then, as in the hortative kind, exalt and magnify the course 
you yourself advise, and depreciate that which is recom- 
mended by the adversary; and, again as in the other kind, 
introduce general sentiments and enthymemes, meet and 
refute the opponent’s ‘anticipations, and conclude with a 
recapitulation: §§ 6—9. And lastly, as in a hortatory speech 
you have to show in conclusion that those on whose behalf 
you are secking aid are friendly and well disposed to the 
audience you are addressing, and have carned their gratitude 
by former services; so on the dissuasive side you must en- 
deavour to make them out to be deserving of anger or envy 
or hatred. § 10. Animosity may be engendered in them by 
showing that they have been illtreated against mght and 
nature by the present applicants or their friends, cither 
themselves or those that they care for: anger, in the like 
cases, by suggesting to them that they have suffered from 
them either ‘shght’ or injustice. Envy is directed against 
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those who can be shown either to have already met with, or 
to be in the present enjoyment of, or likely to enjoy here- 
after, undeserved prosperity; or haye never been, or are 
never likely to be, deprived of any good, past present or 
future; or who have had no experience past or present, nor 
have any future prospect of misfortune, This brings us to 
the end of the analysis of the mpotpemrixdy (including dzro- 
tperrixdy) eldos, its divisions, topics, and materials. 

T have given the contents of this chapter almost in ex- 
tenso for the purpose of contrasting it with Aristotle's most 
acute and interesting analysis of these same ran or emo- 
tions, and the characters and dispositions of their subjects 
and objects, and the motives and causes that excite them; 
Rhet. 1. ce. 2. 4.7. 8.10. On this contrast Spengel truly 
enough remarks (note p. 224.) ut ibi (apud Aristotelem) 
subtile et uberrimum dialectici, [why not philosopher, or 
man of science ?] ita hic sterile et vulgare rhetoris ingenium 
agnosces. Amidst all this striking dissimilarity however 
there is in one point a very curious coincidence; each of 
them assigns as the sting or exciting cause of anger édvywpla, 
‘slight’, the contempt and wantonness that aggravates the 
insult, nay may even take the place of the injury in stirring 
the emotion. Aristotle’s definition of anger is, “an impulse, 
(or impulsive longing,) accompanied with pain, after an 
evident (one that the aggrieved person actually witnesses; 
otherwise there is no compensation,) vengeance, arising from 
an evident slight, offered to oneself or to any of one’s friends, 
when the slight has no justification.” [rod édvywpeiv un mpoo- 
‘jxovros, if the slight be not due to us, where we don't deserve 
it, either by reason of the inferiority of our rank and con- 
dition, which might justify it as proceeding from a superior, 
or perhaps of some meanness of which we are conscious 


* As wrote this Thappened to look one feels oneself to be in the hands of 
at Aristotle's chapter on anger, andthe master, here of a—Rhetorician, as 
difference is really amazing. There  Spengel says. a 
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in our character or conduct: no mere injury would justify 

‘slight’. | 
The recipe for the manufacture of a laudatory and cen- 
sorious speech is supplied in the following chapter, 35. The 
order of the parts of the speech is first described in its appli- 
cation to these two kinds. The zpooiycoy is to be similarly 
constructed to that of the preceding species; only to the 
topics there given for attracting attention are to be added 
To Oavpacroy Kai tepupavés, the marvellous and striking. 
§§ 1, 2. For these are topics which are not appropriate to 
@yaves, where the issue is a serious one, but rather belong to 
érlSevEus. In the place of the Sepynocs, and next to the zpo- 
olzsov, should be introduced a division of ‘goods’, into those 
which reside in virtue, and those ‘outside of it’: our hero 
must of course be endowed with .all of the former class. 
These are wisdom, justice, courage, and reputable pursuits 
and habits: the others are such as birth, wealth, strength, 
beauty. The former are the proper objects of panegyric 
(eyxwptateras), the latter must be smuggled in («Aémrerat) 
indirectly : for the strong, the handsome, the well-born, and 
the wealthy, ought not to be ‘praised’ but congratulated’. 
The first topic of this detail of virtues internal and external 
is yeveadoyia, placed here because this is the first indication 
that any animal can give of a disposition or probable ten- 
dency to virtue (fortes creantur fortibus, &c.). So that when 
a man or any other animal is the object of our panegyric, we 
must begin with his genealogy; if it be a zra@os, [meaning 
probably a disposition or character, an ‘affection’ in a wide 
1 Here the author agrees partially 


with Aristotle in making &rawos, or 
moral approbation, the test and mark of 


as a substitute: éyxwurcdiew is in the 
next clause rendered by éraueiy. I 
have already given an account of 


virtue, which is therefore distinguished 
from paxapliew. He however deprives 
himself of any credit that he might 
have obtained from this distinction, 
by confounding it on the other hand 
with éyxwiov, for which it is repeated 


Aristotle’s distinctions of these three 
terms, with the opinions of others on 
the same point, in Append. B. to 
Rhet. 1. 9. Introd. p. 212. foll. 
Compare especially with what is said 
here, Aristotle on éyxwpcor, Ib. p. 215. 
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but peculiar sense: not, I think, here “emotion”, Buhle, 
indolem, It may be merely ‘a quality, property, or accident’.] 
or an act, or a speech, or any property (erjwa)", we may 
omit the genealogy, and start at once with any estimable 
quality that they may be supposed to possess. §§ 3—5. 
The topics of ‘genealogy’ are then illustrated. §§5—7. If 
your hero should be unfortunate enough to have no claims to 
admiration on the score of birth, you must depreciate all 
such advantages (nam genus et proavos, &c.), and argue that 
true nobility depends, not upon birth, but upon virtue; or 
criticise those that commend a man for his ancestors by 
saying that many a descendant of a noble line has turned 
out utterly unworthy of his distinguished forefathers; or 
point out that it is the man himself, and not his ancestors, 
that you are now employed in panegyrising. § 8. Ina 
vituperative speech all this must be reversed, and the ob- 
ject of your censure charged with the vices of those that 
went before him. §9. The next topic of encomium is 
réxn’, any natural gifts and advantages due to good for- 
tune; especially, as appears from what follows, those ac- 
complishments and excellences bodily and mental, which 
are natural gifts, comprised “in edgvla, and not acquired 
habits. The virtues, so far as they are natural and spon- 
taneous, are included: for we are told to be upon our guard 
in applying this topic to children against dwelling long 
upon it, because it is generally believed that these qualities 
in children are due rather to their tutors and governors than 
to themselves. § 10, And next, after the never-failing 
yvoun and enthymeme, first enumerate all the admirable 
points in character, pursuits, actions, of your hero, especially 
admirable considering his youth, and then apply to these the 


1 On the varieties of these érideléus yuyyjv in the text as a substitute for 
ee above, Introd. pp. 121—3, Tixqw: which seoms to me to be quite 
 Spengel has arbitrarily, and ‘au- unnecessary, and withal no improve- 
dacter” as he himself says, without ment, 
any MS, authoritf, printed aa rhy 
29-2 
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various topics of amplification, some of which are specified. 
§ 11. Then compare them advantageously with the acts and 
characters of others, “selecting for contrast the best parts of 
your own subject with the worst of the others;” and so 
on for other topics. §§ 12.13. Then more yrouas and en- 
thymemes, and a brief summary; and then proceed to the 
moral virtues, justice first, then wisdom, and last courage— 
‘if there be any’, day 7. § 14. All these sections, 3—14, 
seem, as I have already indicated, to represent the Szyynous 
and BeBalwots of a deliberative or dicastic speech: the 
confirmatio is replaced here by the av&nots, yvopas, and 
enthymemes; the statements of acts and virtues constitute 
the narrative. 

The three remaining sections convey a few hints of a 
practical nature for the treatment of the style, in panegyri- 
cal and vituperative speeches. In the former ‘magnificence’ 
of language should be aimed at’, which may be effected by 
multiplying our words, 7roAXois évdopaciy,—that is, it is to be 
presumed, dwelling and enlarging upon a topic, and accu- 
mulating high sounding words in the individual sentences— 
and the same kind of amplification is to be applied to the 
vituperative topics of a censorious speech. In these latter 
no sneering or scoffing, cxwmtev, is to be admitted, but the 
man’s own life and conduct examined; because arguments 
(Aoyou; narrationes, Buhle.) are more effective than taunts 
or Jeers in convincing the listeners, and wounding the object 
of censure. The reason of this is that such taunts may be 
aimed at a man’s personal appearance (édeas) or ‘belongings’; 
‘estate’, (things comparatively trifling—Buhle, ingenium, vel 
hominem omnino!) but serious arguments are directed to his 
character and manners. Carefully avoid foul or indecent 
terms in describing foul actions for fear of bringing an 
imputation upon, setting in an unfavourable light, your own 


1 This rule may help to confirm my by the “ some writers” of Rhet. m1. 
conjecture, (Introd. p. 330, n. 2.) that 12. 6. 
Isocrates and his school are intended 
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character (or, the character of the speech)—iva ju) S:aBddys 
7 }80s—such things are to be merely hinted, or the meaning 
obscurely and enigmatically intimated, and the facts are to be 
expressed by words denoting other things. In vituperative 
oratory again there is room for the employment of irony and 
derision of the adversary, especially in the things that he 
prides himself upon: in a private conversation, and with few 
listeners the object should be to discredit him or bring him 
into contempt—of course by serious argument—in great 
crowds, any common, popular, vulgar (xowds), accusation will 
serve for a topic of abuse. afew and tavrewodv may be ap- 
plied in precisely the same way as in panegyric, §§ 15. 18- 
Such are the contents of the chapter on the two varieties 
of epideictic speaking. 

Ch. 36 opens with the announcement that there only now 
remains to be treated the application of the preceding 
method, the analysis of the speech by its four divisions and 
their contents, to the forensic branch of rhetoric, The words 
however are these, Nourdy yjuiv eldos ro te KaTnyopiKdy Kal 
76 ékeractixov. Here 7d azrodoyntixov seems to be omitted 
and éferaotixov to be out of place: for the latter is not 
treated with the two forensic ey in this chapter, nor is it 
exclusively confined to it. Spengel supplies the former, as 
usual against MS, authority, and explains the insertion of 
76 eEeractixéy as a piece of careless writing, which means 
no more than this; that it might be treated under this 
head because it can be introduced in the forensic branch; 
the insertion of it was simply due to the fact that the 
author was eome to the end of his enumeration of the 
seven elSy, and thought it as well to make it complete; note, 
p- 240. It is neither true in itself, nor in place here; but 
let it stand, it does no harm. 

Having first briefly described the topics of this chapter 
in the order of their arrangement I will proceed to offer 
a few general remarks upon its contents. The arrangement 
is the same as that which is expressed in the analysis of the 
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hortative and dissuasive kinds, and apparently implied in 
that of the laudatory and vituperative; that is, the topics fall 
under the four general heads of the speech, zrpooduuov; 
arrayyerla; BeBaiwois or tiotets, here subdivided into the 
two subsequently recognised divisions, direct proofs in sup- 
port or confirmation of our own case, and the indirect 
‘confirmation’ derived from ra apés avridixov, or the refu- 
tation of the adversary; and éidoyos, otherwise 1rantAXoyia, 
avaxepadaiwots, or recapitulation, so called from its charac- 
teristic feature. The fourth division receives this name in 
§ 48. In the first part of the chapter, to § 26, the accusa- 
tory kind is illustrated: the defensive kind occupies the 
rest. For the illustration of several of the topics mentioned 
we are referred to the previous analysis of the deliberative 
kinds, cc. 29—34. 

The spoolucoy of the accusatory kind, as in the preceding, 
has three principal topics; a brief preparatory statement of 
the subject of the speech, an invitation of the audience to 
attention, and the endeavour to secure their good will. This 
last topic admits of several variations in the mode of treat- 
ment, according as the speaker is already regarded by the 
judges, either favourably, or with indifference, or with suspi- 
cion and dislike; and the last of these again may take a 
threefold direction, either against the speaker himself and 
his private character, or against what he is doing (as when 
aman is prosecuting a relation or friend), or the speech he 
is making. These prepossessions have to be met and removed, 
Avewv ScaBornv; and as the sooner this is done the better— 
because until it has been done they will listen to nothing 
with favour—the proper place for it is the proemium. The 
analysis of this carries us down to § 13. The amaryyenia, or 
Siyrynaots, is to be treated in precisely the same way as in the 
‘public’ branch of rhetoric. § 14. In fortifying our state- 
ment or case by arguments, BeSaiwors, the third division, 
when our facts are denied by the opponent, (constitutio con- 
jecturalis, otacis otoyaotixn) tiotess are to be used in 
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reply; when the facts are admitted but the injury or wrong 
(injustice) in general denied, (constitutio juridicialis abso- 
luta, Cie. de Iny. 1, 24. 69.) the arguments are to be borrowed 
from the topics of justice and expediency. § 14. The zicreis, 
drexvor or émiferor and évrexvot, are then enumerated in 
their order—these are the wiores of c. 8. The ériBeroe a. 
witnesses, torture, oaths, must be put first. The remaining 
miarets, of the logical sort, must then be employed in ‘con- 
firmation’ of our case. The use of miores is confined to 
the proof of fact; if that is admitted, we must have recourse 
to Sixatodoyia, the plea of justice. Then follows, ra mpds 
dyridixovs, the ‘refutation’ of the adversary’s arguments; 
and under this head is treated the application of ‘laws’, 
according as they are favourable or unfavourable to our case, 
or ambiguous. §§ 15—22. If the facts are admitted by the 
defendant, and he is going to argue his case on the ground 
of the justice and legality of what he has done, the argu- 
ments that you expect him to use must be anticipated: if 
he admit both the fact and the wrong, and throw himself 
upon the compassion of the judges, you may anticipate him 
here by describing his proceedings as indicative of a bad 
700s, or declaring that a man when his crime is discovered 
is always ready enough to attribute it to mere mistake, and 
therefore if the judges show indulgence to such a fellow as 
this there is no knowing where it will stop. And other 
arguments by which his appeals to the feelings of the judges 
may be counteracted are suggested, §§ 23—25. Next the 
éridoyos, which is not here so called, but expressed by the 
word dvadoyntéov (see above, p. 411.), or ‘recapitulation’ 
which is characteristic of it, must contain first, a summary of 
the topics of the whole speech; and secondly, an attempt, 
as concise as possible, to excite in the judges feelings of 
hatred, anger, jealousy, against the opponent, (!) [merely 
because he is the opponent, observe, and we want to gain 
a victory over him, and for no other reason whatever.] and 
towards ourselves love, gratitude, compassion. The modes 
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of effecting this may be looked for in the chapters on hor- 
tative and dissuasive rhetoric: we now proceed to the second 
kind of dicastic speeches, the defensive. § 26. The topics 
of this branch are very much the same as those of the pre- 
ceding, with the difference, that we have not now a case to 
establish, but arguments to answer, and charges to defend 
ourselves against. We have rules given for dealing with the 
accusers waptupes and Bacavol, § 27, and for answering or 
evading his eixéra, § 28, wapadeiypara, texpnpia, yuopas, 
evOuynpata § 29, and onueia § 30. So in direct answer to 
arguments on questions of fact: in the constitutio juridi- 
cialis we have recourse to arguments from justice and the 
laws; or plead error, ignorance, accident, (three degrees of 
criminality). §§ 30—32. Then we have to meet the mpoxa- 
Tad els, anticipations, arguments already advanced by the 
accuser in anticipation of, to meet beforehand, what we are 
likely to urge in our defence: and amongst these anticipated 
imputations, that we are using prepared written speeches, or 
pleading for hire as a paid advocate, or teaching rhetoric, or 
writing speeches for others (acting as a Noyoypados)—all of 
them represented as very grave charges, which we must do 
our utmost to defend ourselves against—are particularly dwelt 
upon. §§ 33—37. Next the use of questions and answers in 
defence is illustrated. The answer to the adversary’s inter- 
rogation may either admit the fact, but with some reserva- 
tion or qualification which justifies the act or shifts the 
blame upon some one else; or, as in a case where two laws 
happen to be in conflict, you may deny (in a sense) the act 
of which you are notoriously guilty, affirming that it was 
the law, and not yourself, which was the real prompter of 
the deed. The only example given is, “Did you kill my 
son?” “No, not I, but the law.” §§ 38—40. So far of the 
Ta pos avtTidixous. This brings us to the last division, here 
called as usual in this author wadAdAoyia, the recapitulation: 
which, it is added, may be introduced also in any other part 
of the speech, rapa pépos “ partially”, as well as mapa eidos 
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“specially” here at the end of it. The other essential 
element of the ém/doyos, viz. the appeal to the feelings of 
the judges is included here in wa\sAXoyia, because it has 
already been employed as one of the topics of the mpooiyzov, 
The éxidoyos or maddAoyla is especially serviceable in the 
accusatory and defensive kinds of rhetoric, though it is also 
of use in public speaking. For here we have not only to 
review the preceding statements of facts and proofs, and to 
refresh the memory of the audience, but also to secure the 
goodwill of the audience to ourselves, and render them 
hostile to the adversary; whereas in the two kinds of epi- 
deictic oratory this is not required. §§ 41, 42, The modes 
in which this summary review may be made are described 
in § 43. and, finally, the topics for conciliating the goodwill 
of the audience to ourselves and diverting it from the oppo- 
nent are given in detail to the end of the chapter, §§ 44—48, 
The easy indifference with which these suggestions for 
calumniating the opponent, if necessary, if not, for provoking 
against him hatred, envy, ill will, are, not merely brought 
forward in illustration of a theory, but actually recommended 
for use, is —— highly characteristic of this system of rhetoric, 

In fact, in this analysis of the defensive art in forensic 
rhetoric the vices of this system are revealed in all their 
naked deformity. It is a system of tricks, shifts, and eva- 
sions, showing an utter indifference to right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood. The truth of any statement has no value, 
except in so far as it carries with it an air of greater pro- 
bability, and is more likely therefore to ‘persuade’ an 
audience; and the only limit to the employment of any kind 
of trick, fraud, or chicanery, is the ‘ possibility’ of its pro- 
ducing any effect upon the audience. édv 58 pr) évdéynrae 
tobro, if this can’t be effected, you must then have recourse, 
xatadevryew—to some other mode of imposition. In §§ 9, 10, 
11, of this chapter the true character of some of these sug- 
gestions is conveyed with unconscious irony by the terms 
mpopaces and mpopacitecac which are there applied to 
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them; they are indeed mere pretexts, excuses, shifts, 
evasions, 

For the illustration of some of these arts and devices 
alike unscientific and unfair, I will now refer to one or two 
particular passages in which this vicious character by which 
the whole system is pervaded is more prominently exhibited; 
some others I have already noticed im passing in the course 
of the preceding review. In § 4 for instance, the accuser is 
recommended to flatter the judges by telling them that they 
are just and clever; that is, according to Aristotle's metaphor, 
to warp and distort the very rule that he is about to use to 
determine what is right. Again, in the two common or 
universal topics of § 9; the accuser, who is himself exposed 
to antecedent suspicions and prejudices in the minds of the 
judges, if he thinks that there is anything in his person or 
character that they are likely to find fault with, is told to 
anticipate them, to take the words out of their mouth as it 
were, and find fault with it himself: and secondly, if he is 
obliged to do anything in the prosecution of his case which 
may lay his motives or conduct open to suspicion or censure, 
he is to try if possible to turn the blame upon the adversary, 
or if this can’t be done, upon somebody else, alleging that he 
did not take up the case voluntarily, but was forced to it by 
the other party. And this is repeated in§ 12, “We must 
remove any prejudices that may have been conceived against 
us in consequence of anything that we have done (ré xpa@ypa) 
in the prosecution of our case, by shifting the blame upon 
the adverse party, or by charging him with abusive language 
or injustice, or a grasping and greedy, or quarrelsome and 
contentious temper—the truth or falsehood of the charge 
being apparently a matter of pure indifference—and, assum- 
ing an air of indignation, imply that it was impossible to 
obtain justice in any other way.” 

In § 27 another practice is prescribed, which, though 
likely enough to be adopted by a pleader in a desperate 
extremity, one would hardly have thought a fit subject to 
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be noticed, and still less recommended, in a professedly 
scientific and educational treatise; and this is spoken of as 
aregular té7o0s, 6 tod wapadetropévou téros. This consists 
in evading any fact or argument which can’t be disputed or 
answered by ‘passing it over’ or ‘omitting’ it, and going on 
to something else where you are on safer ground. The lan- 
guage in which part of this is expressed is so characteristic 
that I will give it in the author's own words. dv 5¢ karn- 
‘yopovpévwv (we are answering charges, in the ‘defensive 
kind’) @ wey eidévac rods dxotovtas éroince, (meaning appa- 
rently, what had been so fully substantiated by evidence and 
argument that the judges were quite sure of it) mapadetpouer, 
& 88 B0Edferv, tadta mpob{pevor...dadvcouev. Any thing 
that has been fully proved against him the apologist is to 
pass over without notice; and go on to meet the other alle- 
gations, in which the facts and arguments of the accuser 
have not been so strong as to produce absolute conviction 
in the minds of the judges, but only probable opinion 
(BoFdtew)". 

Such are only a few specimens of the tricks and sophis- 
tries suggested and recommended for practice in this treatise 
—the appeals to the feelings have been already noticed—and 
it is precisely in this, the dicastic, branch, in which justice and 
truth of fact should be the sole considerations, that the utter 
unscrupulousness and disregard of truth and justice which 
characterise the system show themselves in their most mon- 
strous proportions, The general tone of morality at Athens 
was certainly low, and there is no doubt that most if not all of 
these unfair artifices will be found exemplified in the speeches 
of the most approved orators, Demosthenes not excepted. This 
however does not mend the matter; but rather shows what 
a pernicious effect these rhetorical systems, under which the 
orators were trained, must have had upon the public educa- 
tion and morality. The character which has exhibited itself 


1 In further illustration of the im- ticularly the passage quoted above 
moral character of this work see par- from c. 15, p. 429. 
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in the review of this treatise, the sole surviving representative 
of the Arts of the sophistical school of rhetoric, agrees per- 
fectly with the notices of the earlier systems given by Plato 
in the Phedrus and elsewhere, illustrates his language, and, 
as it seems to me, fully justifies his reprobation, It shows 
to what consequences an art and practice of ‘persuasion’, 
pure and simple and unqualified, may be made to lead. This 
treatise at least may fairly be called an Art of Cheating, and 
illustrates nothing but the principles and practice of a petti- 
fogging attorney. 

Ch. 38 contains a brief examination of the éferactimiy 
eldos, ‘the critical kind’ of rhetoric, It is first acknowledged 
that this kind of rhetoric is seldom found alone—Spengel 
mentions Aischines’ speech against Timarchus as a ease in 
point—but generally mixed up with the other species; and 
it is most useful in controversy, that is, in the tramps duriBi- 
xous. However for the sake of completeness an analysis is 
given of this as of the rest, under the four divisions of the 
speech, The ‘criticism’ may be applied to the speeches, 
actions, life and conduct of a man, or the administration and 
policy of a city. § 1. The topics of the mpoo/woy are given in 
§§ 2, 8. and consist of various ‘excuses’ mpopdces for yen- 
turing to undertake such an office; the Sujynois and micres 
are represented by a statement of the sayings, doings, thoughts, 
motives, and intentions of the person whose character is 
examined, and by proving that they are all contrary to justice, 
law, and public and private expediency: and nothing is to 
be left undone which will bring upon the person subjected to 
criticism the utmost, possible discredit. §§ 4,5. The character 
and tone of the speech however must not be harsh and bitter, 
but mild; because such a tone has a more persuasive effect, 
and is less likely to subject the critic himself to unpleasant 
imputations, The whole is to conclude with a wad\\oyla 
or summary repetition of the principal contents, § 6. 

Ch. 88, to § 10, where the work really ends, is a sort 
of moral upon the preceding exposition, It has all the air 
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of gravity and seriousness, though its contents are so ludi- 
crous that it rather suggests the notion of a quiz, or burlesque 
application of the preceding system. No one as far as I 
know has expressed any suspicion of its genuineness; but it 
seems to me so unusually foolish that rather than believe 
that it could proceed from a man of Anaximenes’ reputa- 
tion, I would suppose that it was tacked on with the re- 
maining sections, 11—21, as an appendage to the treatise, 
to supply the moral, which had been inadvertently omitted 
by the author. The absence of all but one of the author's 
technical terms for the divisions of the speech, awayyeda, 
BeBaiwors, 7adtddXoyla, which in this chapter are replaced by 
the three which afterwards became the received names, 8u}- 
ynew, rioters and ra mpds dvridixov, and éridoyos, is very 
suspicious. It is true that all these terms do occur in the 
treatise, but not as the technical and only proper designa- 
tions of the three divisions. Spengel only remarks, note 
p. 278, quis risum teneat, aut sophistam non miretur [he 
has apparently a low opinion of Anaximenes,] arti tam 
deditum, ut ex hujus preceptis vite rationem nobis gerende 
explicet ? 

The object of these first ten sections of the chapter is 
to show how life may be made to conform to the model_ 
of a speech, and a rule of life deduced from its topics and 
divisions. “In speaking and writing (he begins) we must 
endeavour to make our words correspond as nearly as pos- 
sible with our actions, and habituate ourself to facility in 
the use of them all. (viz. the words)” For artistic speak- 
ing we shall derive our rules and precepts from the preceding 
work, “but our attention must not be confined merely to our 
words, but extended to our whole life, which is to be ordered 
and regulated according to those ideas: for (note the reason) 
the right conduct of our life contributes much to the power 
of persuading, and the attainment of a reputation for virtue 
and respectability”. The ‘reputation of virtue’ is required 
for the 700s év 7H déyovrt, to give the weight of ‘character’ 
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to our statements, opinions, and arguments; so that after all 
the object and end of a virtuous life is to contmbute to 
success in speaking. This goes a step beyond even Quintilian 
in the exaltation of the rhetorical art, who merely says 
that no bad man can ever be a perfect orator. § 1, 2 
Then for the details. Our conduct is to be arranged ac- 
cording to the divisions of the speech, which will show us 
what should come first, second, third, and fourth. The 
procemium accordingly takes the lead in the direction of our 
conduct. Two of the ordinary topics of this are the con- 
ciliation of the good will, and of the attention, of the 
audience. These may be transferred to ourselves; good will 
may be conciliated by the observance of good faith, and 
steady consistency in friendship, habits and pursuits; the 
‘attention’ of others may be attracted by great and noble 
and useful actions [I don’t think this is by any means a 
fair application of the system. The methods of conciliation 
recommended in that are certainly very different.] §§ 3, 4. 
The actions that have these characters are described in § 5. 
From the rules for the composition of the deyynous we may 
learn to make our actions “rapid” and “clear,” (sadn means, 
as it is afterwards interpreted, ‘intelligible to ourselves and 
others’; definite, precise, without overhaste or confusion in 
acting) and to be relied upon. These are qualities of the 
‘narrative’ (which here, by the way, receives the name of &7- 
ynows instead of azrayyedia) in the system. How they are 
to acquire these characters is explained in § 6. The rules 
for the manufacture of aiorets may be applied to conduct 
in this, that they teach us when we have full knowledge, 
to act in accordance with it; when we have not, in accord- 
ance with the ordinary experience of the probable, or what 
usually happens. § 7. The next section, 8, purports to 
give the application of ta mpos avtidicoyv to the rule of 
life. As the text stands it scems to say this: that as in 
these arguments against the adversary’s statements we con- 
firm our own by refuting his (€« ray NeAeypévwy), SO iN our 
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ordinary dealings with others we shall secure our own safety 
and happiness (Se8atérnta rep) judy moujooper, in a double 
sense) by conforming our actions to the laws, written and 
unwritten, with the best witnesses of our conduct in definite 
times—Of the meaning of the ‘definite times’ I must confess 
my ignorance, Now it is true, as Spengel notes, that there 
is no true parallel here between the two cases: but the 
correspondence is very nearly as close as it is in the pro- 
cemium, and the amount of sense contained in the above 
interpretation is quite as much as one has a right to expect in 
such a chapter as this’. Spengel’s emendation at all events 
is violent and improbable. From the Epilogus, § 9, in which 
we recall what has been already said to the hearers’ recol- 
lection by a verbal repetition, we may learn to apply the 
same rule of repetition to our actions, and recall them to 
men’s minds by the repeated performance of the same or 
similar ones, Good will (another topic of the Epilogue) 
may be conciliated by doing what will be considered good 
services past present or future: and lastly we may apply 
the topic of ‘amplification’, (another of the ordinary topics 
of the peroration) avfew, here rendered by peydda mpdrrew 
‘to magnify’, to the conduct of our lives by a multitude of 
noble actions*. 

On the remaining sections appended to this chapter I 
will content myself with quoting Spengel’s note; que se- 
quuntur ex primo libelli eapite excerpta et paucis mutata, 
lector ut pre cwteris que attenderentur digna repetiisse 
videtur. And this brings us to the end of the Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum. 


I will add here to the examples of doubtful Greek 
cited from this work, above pp. 409—12, a passage in which 


1 A certain amount of sense and the text. - 
parallelism is obtained by giving a  * The above is a literal abstract, 
double meaning to BeBaioty, to con- without the least exaggeration or em- 
firm, and to secure, i,¢. to ensure and —_bellishment, of the contents of this 
render permanent, as I have done in very remarkable chapter, 
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two departures from the ordinary grammar occur for which 
I can see no reason or justification. They are found close 
together ef uév ra mpaypata micta H, and immediately after- 
wards, and in precisely the same sense as far as the particles 
and verbs are concerned, ef 8 elev of paprupes.... to which an 
indicative, if it were expressed, would follow as the apodosis. 
Naw I am well aware that e¢ with the subjunctive is found 
in several places of good authors, and that Hermann in 
particular has laboured hard (with but limited success) to 
make out a distinction between that and other similar 
combinations; and also that e¢ elev, if indefiniteness were 
meant to be conveyed, or if an optative followed in the 
apodosis, or in other possible cases, might be undeniable 
Greek ; but here in both instances there is no more than 
a simple hypothesis, and the indicative ought in both to 
have been employed. It looks to me like the careless 
inaccuracy of the composition of a later age, when gram- 
matical distinctions were lost, when the rules which once 
had regulated the usages of the language in its prime had 
fallen into abeyance, when p7 and ov could be interchanged 
without sensible loss of meaning. 
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